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THE DISTRICT OF RDNGPORE. 


PART I.-INTRODUCTORY. 


I.—The Cotitdry. 

Bungpoiib lies between north latitude 25° 4' and 26° 19', and east 
loncritude 88° 46' and 89° 55'. It is b<)«n<h^d on the north by the 
district of Juljn^oree, on the nortli-esist by the state of Cooch Behar, 
on tlic east by the river Brahiiinpntra and the districts of G-owalpara 
and Mymensinfih, on the south by tJio district of Bograh, and on the 

souiti-wost and west by tho di’ntriet of Dina«o[joro. 

Its greatest length from north-west tx) south-east (the run of the 
district) is 96 miles, and its giaiatest breadth from east to west is 70 
miles. Its area is 8,788 s(|uan! miles. 

The whole country is flat ; there are no natural elevations of 
any kind. To the north are sandy jhiiris of large extent, the remains 
of old w'ater-conrses, in the depressions of which arc found loam and 
clay. The rest of the district is low', with alternate sandy and 
earthy soil, inters]MU'aod wdth small but numerous marshes, and quite 
half of the country is under water during the height <»f the rains. 
The dip of tlie himl is from north-w'e.st to south-east, and the rivers all 
run or uioand<^r in that direction. 

'The folh>wing are the principal rivers :— 

The llndunaputra forms the castesrn boundary of Knngpore, divid¬ 
ing it from Growalpara and Mymensingh ; but some alluvisil land belong¬ 
ing to this district lies on its left bank adjoining Gowalpara. It has 
been for some years steadily encroaching on its right bank. At (3bil- 
mari the police stjition lias been twice removed further inland within 
tne last five years, and at Kallygunge a large brick-house, beh)nging 
to a Calcutta firm, which was situated more than a mile from the river 
bank, has been washed into the stream, which is still breaking away 
westwards. 

The Teesta or 'Trisrota, called by the hill people the Rungu, 
descends from the Himalayas betwreen Sikkim and Bhootan, and 
enters Knngpore from Jul|>igoree. It has, at various times, traversed 
the whole of the district, and its old beds are to be met with everywhere. 
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It has now a south-easterly course of 110 miles within onr borders, and 
falls into the Brahmaputra, six miles north of Kallyffiinge. Previous 
to the year 1787, it had a south-west course, joined the Atrey river 
in the Dinngepore district, and fell into the Pudda; but during the 
great inundations of tliat year, which mark an epoch in the history of 
Rungpore, it forsook its old bed, burst into the Ghaghat river, over¬ 
flowed the country, and, finally, forced an outlet through one of its old 
courses in a south-east direction into the Brahmaputra. 

Since that time it lias had another change. In the early part of 
tliis century it forsook a westward bend of about forty miles in the 
np[)er part of its course, taking a less circuitous bend in the opposite 
direction. It .has since adhered to its course then formed, but with 
alarming encroachments on its sandy banks in diftbrent places. A large 
mart, Ghoramara, on the western bank, has been pushed gradually 
backward, until not a vestige remains of the village from which it takes 
its name. 

The Ghaghat passes through the centre of tlie district. It formerly 
branched off IVom the Teesta, and, previous to the cliange in tlie course 
of tliat river last century, was an important channel of communication 
in tliese parts; the residents’ bungalows, the Company’s fardorics, and 
the old ca[>ital, Mahigunge, sti’etclied along its hanks; but the rusli of 
the great body of water in the new Teestii starved the Ghaghat, its 
opening from the Teesta has nearly silted vq.), and while it still t'xists 
as a sluggish stream-draining surface water, a western branch alone 
is open, leaving tlie bed of the old stream a stagnant inarsb ol' five 
miles length through the station. The Ghaghat now, after a very 
circuitous course of 114 miles, passes into the Bograh district, and, 
there joining wdih other streams, finds its way into the Brahmaputra. 

The Kurutiya skirts tlie M’est of Rungpore, and has a special 
interest from its having formed, the boundary between the Kamrup 
and Bengal kingdoms at the time of the Malmbliarat, and since 
then been generally the boundary of the rule of the Buccessivtj 
Beiigsil dynasties eastward. Tho several changes in the coui'se of 
the Teesta have left in the west of the district a maze of old 
water-courses and stagnant jheeh, and it is ■well nigh inqiossible to 
tratjo the course of the former rivers. Buchiuian, who travelled in 
these parts in 1809, describes as the upjier part of the Kurutiya what is 
now known as the Kurto river, which flows from the hills betweem the 
Mahanuddee and the Teesta, and, passing through the Julpigoree district, 
joins the Atrey in Diuageporo. The Kurutiya, as uow known, takes its 
rise amongst marshes at the north-west corner of the district, and after 
forming for some distance the boundary between Rungpore and Dinagt^i- 
pore, crosses Govindgunge thanuah into the Bograh district. It receives 
from the cast two other streams of much more volume tlian itstdf— 
the Sarbainaugla and the Juvaneshvari—the latter of which, separating 
Coondy from Sorooppore, represents, I imagine, the middle, while tlie 
Kurto stands for the iqqier, course of the ancient Kurutiya. 

The other rivers to be noticed, are the Durlah, which for part of 
its course divides Rungpore from Gooch Bchar, and the Sunkosh, which 
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furrtior to the east emeTjS^s from Coooh Behar. Both fall into the 
Brahiimputra, within the limits of the district. 

Of our rivers, only the Brahmaputra aiid the Teesta are navigable 
for largo boats throughout the year, but all are navigable during the 
rains. 

None of the numerous hheeh^ or marshes, call for special notice. 
The largest is that of Burrobilla, thannsili PJrguuge, which gives its 
name to a pergunnah. Several of the smaller hlieeh are situated in very 
inconvenient prosiinity to the civil station, tbrniing its boundary to the 
north. 

Main roads run to all the neighbouring district towns, to wit 
Binagepore, Bograh, Jnlpigoree, and Cooch Behar, and also to Bugwah 
and Kallygunge on tlie Braliroaputra. The latter is the ]>lace of call of 
the Assam stouniers, and a great deal of trafHc passes between it and 
ItuiigfHU'e town. 

The roads are all of the 3rd class, unmctalled, and traffic is with 
difficulty carried on during the rains. None of the rivers are bridged; 
the culverts over the small streams and drains are of wood, and very 
rough structures. The amount allotted from the Road Fund was about a 
thi; >f the sum the district contributed to the same by its ferry and 
rof oils, and was altogcsther inadequate to our wants. Under/the 
n» .•system, whereby we shall have the spending of all our toll proceeds, 
belter results may be exjx'.e.ted. 

The country is w(j 11 eult.ivated, and there are comparatively few 
w'ild animals. Leopards arc met with in many ])arts, but tigers are 
confined to the triiet lying between the Teesta and the Brahmaputra 
rivers, ami on the churn of the hitter. Last century, elephant, rhinoceros, 
boar, and wild Imffiilo, were to be met with, tn 1789, tlie sum of 
Ks. ()00 was estimated for the year as rewards I'or killing tigers. In 1871, 
ooly one iti'in oi' Rs. 25 was paid ffir killing a man-eating tiger. 
Uiiring the twelve months of 1871, 31 persons tvero killed by wild 
animals, i. e., 22 by tigers, 2 by pigs, and 7 children eaten by jackals ; 
while 64 died from snake-bite. 

IT .— Tlw People. 

The census returns of this year show our population b> he 2,1.50,179. 
Of these, 1,291,791 are Mahommedans, 857,179 are Hindus, and 1,209 
of other religions; so tliat the proportion of Mahommedans to Hindus 
is as 3 to 2. The po])nlation per square mile is 567, and the number 

of people jx'.r house is G'(>8. 

All previous estimates of the population have been very wide of 
tlie mark. Our police returns bei’ore the o-ensus give only half the 
actual numbers, and those collected from the survey maps (1854-1860), 
from which something distantly approximating to .accuracy might have 
been looked for, give a result very little nearer. The ameens re[)orted 
the number of houses in each vill.age, and the total for tlie district (com¬ 
piled in this office from the maps) is, not including thaunah Govind- 
gunge, which was surveyed in Bograh district, 206,150 houses and 
an estimated population of 1,001,116, against our present returns, 
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GoviiK^^unge excepted, of 287,650 houses and a population of 
1,962,905. 

Of earlier estimates we have the following:— 

Tn 1789, tlie Collector returned the po[)iilation (including Cooch 
Behar) as 459,512. (See ApiKmdix A, No. 1.) This I have calculated 
would give for our present district, by striking out the figures relating 
to redundant and adding pro{)ortiouately for deficient tracts, a popula¬ 
tion of about 400,000. 

Buchanan, in 1809, calculates the population for the district under 
the Magistrate, which included present Gowalpara and Julpigoree, to 
be 2,735,000, or 2,084,(H)U for the district, aec-ording to its present 
limits, it is difficult to come any definite conclusion us to Ihe incwjase 
of population in this district from these discrepant data. For purposes 
of comparison, the survey and the police returns must ho set aside as 
absolutely useless. Further, it is clear that Buchanan’s estimate is very 
much beyond the truth. 

According to it, the population was almost the same in 1809 as that 
of the present time, after a pros|)erous period of over sixty years. When 
Buchanan went over the land it was fairly cultivated, but there was 
still a large quantity of good laud lert tliat had not come under the 
plough; and it is out of the question to suppose that tlicre has hc(m no 
increase ol“ population since his time. Very little laud is left uncultivated 
now; the complaint all over the country is that there is not enough 
grazing ground tor the cattle. 

Buchanan arrived at his figures in the follotudng maunor. He 
passed through a great part of the district, ami from his ]>ersonal observ¬ 
ation and enquiries in every direction, lie made a caleulatioii of the 
quantity of cultivated land—then assuming that a plough would 
cultivate fifteen bcegahs or five acres, for every j)lough he counted five 
persons of agricultural ])opulation—and added to his results certain 
pro})OTtions for the non-agricultural portion of the iteople. Now, taking 
as correct liis calculation of cultivated land a very large assuni|)tion, it 
seems to me that the apportionment of five ptTsnns, agricuKural popida- 
tion, to a ])lough is excessive. The families in this district arc small; tlio 
hoys begin early to follow the plougli, and many are connadlcd to 
rtmiain unmsirrii^d to a (somjiaratively late age, hcicause the weU-l.o-do 
clsisses of tlie agricniturists monopolize more than their fail’ shareof the 
women. I think a calculation of three to a plough would he much 
nearer the truth, and this wonld give the population in 1809, oii 
Buohaiiau’s data, at 1,200,000, which number tallies very iairly with 
the other facts of the case to be noticed. 

Bykuntpore, a pergunuah at the extreme north of the district, (now 
in Julpigoree), had never come under Mahommedan rule, and all accounts 
tend to show that at tlie time of the permanent settlement the number 
of Mahomuntdans iu the pergunnah was uiiincrically of no account; 
yet here Buchanan reports that he found half of the population to be 
Mahommedans, and his retuni of the two ihiinnahs comprised in the 
pergunnah would indicate that the Maliommedans ontnunibered the 
Hindus. The explanation is, that tlie Bykuntpore llajah after the 
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settlement broiijilit in a large number of Mahoramedan immigrants from 
Diriagepore to cultivate the waste lands, so that, as regards this part of 
the country, the population had more tlaui doubled in twentj years. 
The same was the ease with other parts also. The generally disastrous 
period for years j)reeeding the jiermanent settlement had dej»»)pulated 
the country. The zemindar of Miinthoua, chakla Futtehpore, on wliose 
estate the h)wn of liiingpore stands, represented in 1790 that large 
tracts had h*»comc depopulated and overrun witli jungle, in which there 

wci’o tigcra, butfalocM, doci^ and wild boaata of all aortw, 

Buclianaii estimaUal that the population had increased one-third 
during the preceding twenty years. I would estimate the increase to 
have been such, mainly by immigration, as in many parfj^ to double the 
I>opnlation, and, taking the district as a whole, to give an increase of 
two-thirds on the po]jnlation of 1789. If then we calculate a further 
increase of two-tliirds for the sixty-throe years, between 1809 and 1872, 
wdiich seems a not excessive estimate, the figures would slaud thus in 
round numbers:— 

Populiition in 17S9 ... 720.000 

Ditto 1809 ... 1,200,000 

Ditto 1872 ... 2,1.50,179 (census figures.) 

That the Collector should, in 1789, understate the number of the 
people was incjvitahio, since it \v:is the interest of the zemindars to show 
:i.s ])oor a state of the lands as possible ; but one manifest error in his 
r(‘turii may bo con-ec-tod. The, ])roportion of children to adults given 
by him is as 1 to 4. Our census returns give the ])ropoTtion as 
nearly 1 to 2. The same proportion, no doidtt, lield eighty years ago. 
If then we add one-filth to our number given above, we ha\'e apo[)ulatiou 
in 1789 of 480,000, or two-thirds of the nuinher obtained as the result 
of our dednetions: an«I with the exaiujde of how far the police and 
survey n^tnrris were short of the trutli, this estimate of 1789 does not 
appear wrong in any inconceivable degree; and the figures 720,000 we 
lia\e arrived at alK)\'^o for that year are probably us near an approxima¬ 
tion to the truth as can be obtained. 

llnngpore contains one miinicij)ality at bead-quarters, stretching 
from Dliap on file west, to Mabignnge on tlie east; seven miles long, and 
wilh,^, varying Avidtli of Iroin lialf a mile to a mile ; pressed close 
iK'tween inarslies on the north and the stagnant Ghaghat on the south. 
It was formed in 181)9, and has an animal income of lls. fi,000 to (>,.500, 
wn't.h a population of 14,400. Buebaiian, wdtb the excess which character¬ 
ized all his estimates, put down the pojmlation of the town of llnngpore 
at 15,000 to 20,000. 

The relative proportion of Hindus and Mahommodans is the same 
now as it w'as in 1809. The former oiituiunbcr the latter in the thn^e 
north central thannahs, Forunbari, Diinla, and Jaldaka, comprising 
chaklas Cazeerhat and Kankina ; while the Mahommedans outnumber 
th(j Hindus in the other thannahs, and mainly in all that part of the 
district, and esjiecially in Govindgimge, to the extreme south, which was 
first conquered by the Mussulman forces. 
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In thaunnli Borobari, pergunnah Panga, a stronghold of the 
Kooh race—the Mahonimedans—now exceed the Hindus in number; 

. whereas in 1809 the latter bad the preponderance; and also in I)imla 
! thannah, the Hindus no longer have the same superiority in number to 
,' their rivals as they held at that time. On the other hand, the prepon¬ 
derance of Mahomrnedans in the central thannahs, Maliigunge and 
Nisbetgunge, chakla Futtehpore, has been reduced by immigration of 
Bengal Hindus from other districts. 

The indigenous inhabitants of Rtingpore are tho ICooh and othor 

allied Kamrup tribes, who founded the last local dynasty previous to tho 
irruj)tion of the Mahommodans, and their marked Mongol physiognomy 
\is nnmistiikeable in all that portion of the district which lies round 
M)out Gooch (Koch) Behsir. In Buclianan’s time, tlie Kamrup tribes 
Wnbered half of the Hindu inhabitants of Goviudgnnge ; but the lino 
/ demarcation has now been pushed further north. Above a line drawn 
anout tliirty miles north of Rungpore town, west of the Teesta, the 
women of the common people wear the old Kamruj) dress, which otfers a 
, marked contrast to the common mree of Bengal. J t consists of a s(]uare 
]n‘eoe of colored cloth, indigo-striped, passed under the arms and round 
the l)aek, so as to cross in front, where the upper corners are tuthed in, 
leaving the head and shoulders'bare, and reaching to the knees below. 
All the women, Hindus and Mahoinmedans alike, dress in this lashion ; 
and they also attend the markets and transact the buying and selling, to 
tlie almost total (>xelnsi(»n of tho men. 

A long list might he procured, giving terms peculiar to the district, 
which are probably derived from Assam dialects. The main ])ecnliarities 
in tlie pronuiKsiation of tho jieople are the (ilisien of initial 11, and the 
substitution of tho aspirate H for tho initial S. A very common 
jiraetiee is the use of the Hindustani verb hliai'id kante, to expr<‘B8 
‘ to scHl’ as Avell as ‘ to buy.’ Among the common people who register 
d(‘eds of sale, a grcjit number will in tliis way declare that they have 
bought their laud, when tlu'y mean just the ojiposite. 

The ]>eople, geimrally, are of a low type of intelh'gencc,-and morals 
are among the Mahominedans at the lowest ebb. This is mainly owing 
to the ]>rcvalenc(! of polygamy. Every Mahommedan, who can jilford it, 
has two or more wives ; and since the proportion of the sexes is nearly 
equal, the males outnuiuberiug the females slightly, there are. not 
women enough left ior the poorer classes, and a system of ])rac;ti(‘al 
polyandry prevsiils, and itioost. is not uncommon. No man’s wif(> is safe ; 
the young (unmarried) men seduce even mothers of families away I’rom 
, their homes ; and men, Avho have one or more wives, of tlieir own will 
desprive a poorer man of his single wife. Fathers and other male relatives, 
taking advantage of the scarcity in the marriage market, will, after giving 
away a woman in marriage and hiking her price, get possession of 
her on occasion of a visit home, and marry her to a second husband, 
obtaining by this means a second time the purchase-money. Even tlie 
wf»men will go through wliat passes among them for the ceremony 
of marriage with any number of men in succession in whose possession 
' she may be fur the time being, and a wife often runs away more 
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than once from the same husband^ who is onlj too glad to get her 
back. 

Our criminal returns show an average of one hundred cases per 
year under tlie marriage sections of the Penal Code; but this dods not 
include onc-half of the charges brought, in the greater number of which 
no processes are issued; (during the mouth of September last there 
were 2b cjises of this kind out of a total of 244 cases instituted by 
petition ;) nor, probably, a fifth part of the cases that would bo brought, 
if there were a reasonable prosjject of securing the conviction of the 
offender. But the evidence is always very uusatisi’actory in these cases; 
afld it is often difficult to decide whose wife a woman is, or w^hether she 
is the legal wife of any, who has, perhaj)s, married mjm after man in 
succession, and between times lived in the bazar, and has probably never 
been regularly divorced from any one of her husbands ; so that convic¬ 
tions can rarely occur. In 1871, of persons tried for these offences, forty- 
five were released to seven convicted ; and of the latter, one was released 
on appeal. These causes naturally temd to prevent any great increase 
of population, and I consider that our numbers have been recruited 
mainly from immigration.* 

P(ftty thefts, burglaries, and simple daooities, are numerous; but 
tliere is little or no protbssional crime jwoperly so called. The number 
of men who are denounced as living by dishonest practices are legion ; 
but there are, as far as my experieuee serves, no known gangs who hold 
togetiuir, imiko raids for plunder, anil can'y on their occupaiiun syste- 
iiialically. Dacoities witli murder seldom oiicur; and equally rare are 
severe riots, attended with loss of life. In fact, though there are murders 
and crimijs of violence fiom private malice here as elsewhere, the crime 
of this district, generally speaking, is of a pettifogging, rather than 
violent, charaehT; and lirigiousness is largidy developed, false cases 
counting by the hundred. 

The mini her of prisoners confined in the jail on the last day of 
1871, were 138 men, I w'oman, Mahommcdaiis, and 73 men Hindus; or 
nearly 2 M.ihommedans to 1 Hindu. 

Tlio”/.'!! lluiigpore liolds a low place among other districts with res¬ 
pect to the higher educutiou, 3 et the experience of all who have been 
brouglit much iuto contact with the people, and who have had means of 
comparing this with other [ilaces, coincides to the effect that the sinqde 
elements of education are more generally diffused among the lower 
classes here, than is the case in districts that are cousidered to be far 
more advanced. 

The lluiigpore English school has been established for forty years. 
It was founded, in 1832, by the zemindars of the district, under the 
auspices of Mr. Nathaniel Smith, tlie Judge, who, in various capacities, 
remained over forty years here, and it was opened by Lord Bentinck, 
the only Governor-Gmieral who has visited our part of the world. For 
the establishment of the school the zemindars raised a voluntary sub¬ 
scription of Us. 25,000, the quota of ea^h having, it is said, been appor 
tioned in a list in the form ol‘ a round robin ; and thej' were made to 
understand tliat whoever did not contribute his share would not be pro- 
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vided with a chair when he came to visit the authorities. The Rajah of 
Cooch Behar gave over for the use of the institution a very commodious 
brick house, the erection of which dates back to Mahotnmedau times, 
and which has only lately been vacated by the school, l>ecanse the Public 
Works Department would no longer midcrtake to keep it in rej)air. 
A tablet over the entrance door commemorates the I'aot of the Rajah’s 
gift in the year (Cooch Behar era) 323. 


PART II.—ANTIQUITIES. 

I.—Bhagadatta and Priihu Rajah. 

For tho greater part of the information contained under thiuS head, 
I am indebted to the account of Buchanan. (Edited by Montgomery 
Martin, ])ubUsbed by Allen, 1838.) 

In tlie dim mist of tho past, where mythology and history coalesce, 
Rungpore was included in the kingdom of Kanirup, and tin; Kurutiva 
w'as the boujidary between Kamrup and Mati^m or Bengal. Tim Uajah 
Bhagadatta, in the war of the Mahabharat, csj)oused the side of 
Dluirjyu'lhim, and was killed by Arjuna. Besides Rung|)()re. Kamrup 
inclnded Assain, Munipore, Jj^itea, Cachar, and parts of Myme.nsingli 
and Sylbet. 

The (lerivatitm of the name Runjrpore is said to be 
(Raiigapur), the place of pleasure or abode of bliss—Bhagadatta ha\ ing 
here a country residenee on tho (lhaghat. Tliero is anol her Rungpore 
in Assam, w'est of G(>vvliatt.v, the Kamrup capital, which also lays claim 
to the same distinction. Porgunnah Pyrahund, which lies south and 
west from the Ghaghat, a few miles only from Rungpore town, is called 
after Pyravati, the daughter of Bhagadatta, who held it as an estfite. 

According to the doubtful authority of the Ayeen Akbci’y Bliaga- 
datta had tw<mty-thre,o successors in his dynasty ; and tho Yagini 
Tantra givt^s some very misty acc-ounts of subsequent kings. Among 
them is Jaipcshvar. who built the temple of Shiva at Jal[)esh, in the 
Dooars; but putting aside these legetids, made up ac(;ording to the 
fancy of the annalist, w<i have genuine, local traditions , of three dyntisties 
that reigned in Rungpore |)revious to tlui close of the fifteenth century. 

Of the earliest dynasty, there is trace only of one Prithu Rajah. 
The rilins of his city lie half in chakla Boda, half in perguniiah 
Bykuntpore, in the present district of Juljngoree. The accompanying 
diaoram, showing its extent and its present state, is copied from the 
survey maps (1858-53), with some features added from Buchanan’s 
plan drawn in 1809. 

The city consisted of four enclosures, one within the other; tho 
innermost containing the Rajah’s palace. In both the inner and middle 
cities wer <5 suh-d[visions, separated from each other by ramparts and 
ditches, dividing each city into several quarters. The outermost city 
of all was tenanted by the lowest classes of the populace. The j)lace 
was strongly fortified for the times in which it was built; the defences 
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were lofty eartlien ramparts, with wide moats on the outer sides, and 
advantage was taken of a small river, the Talma, to form a deep fosse 
under the embankment, between the middle and outer cities. In some 
jA.!i.ces the earthen defences were faced with brick, and surmounted by 
brick walls; the Rajah’s lionse had also a wall around it. The only 
remains left are portions of the ramparts and heaps of bricks in various 
places. 

This Prithu Rajah met a tragical fate. 

He was .attacked by a tribe of Kichoks, or impure feeding gipsies, 

and afraid of having hie purity eulliod by oontao.t. with thoin, lio jumped 

into the large tank near his pabwse, whither he was followed by his 
guards, aud tlie town was given up to plunder. His spirit was supposed 
to occupy the place, and wlam Huch.anan vi.sited it a flag was hoi.sted 
on the ground between tlic tank aud the ])alace, whicli was overgrown 
with trees and bushes, to indicate that tlie spot was holy, and the 
guides bowed down low and called on the M;iharaj Prithu by name. 

II .— The Pal Rajahs. 

Tlie next dynasty is tliat of the I’als, of which we have notices of 
four kings, Dharma Pal Ixiing the first. TJiere seems nsason to suppose 
that he Avas descended from, or connected with, the Pal princes, who 
preceded the Vidya dynasty in Bengal, aud reigned in })art!? of Dinage- 
pore and Bograh. One of this family was r<>igning in ivainrnp, Assam, 
in A.D. ri7i). (Sec Wastmacoli's Dinagejjore, Calcutta Review, 

No, 110.) A few niilus tioii th of Miii'ila aro tho rouiniiis of n fortifiod 
city, which retains the name of Dharma Pal. It is iti tho form of 
an irregular j)arallel()grii.m, rather less than a mile from north to south, 
and ihr(?e quarters of a mile from east to west in the centre, diininisii- 
ing towards the north, and increasing in breadth towai’ds its southern 
extremity. It consisted of an inner and an outer city, with raised 
rain})a.rl»s of earth and ditches on the outer sides. 

Dharma Pal’s domain must have been exhmsive, and have included 
the greater })a’rt, if’ not the whole, of lliingpore ; for tliere were in Bucha¬ 
nan’s time traditions of a house of his successor, Gopi Chandra, at 
Oyari, cast of Olipnr, near the Brahmaputra, and tliere are still the 
remains of tlie jialace of Gojd’s son, Bhuva Chiiudra, at Udaypur, in 
pcrgui'iiah Bagclowar, far to tho south. 

Dharma Pal had a terrible sistor-in-l.aw, Minavati, the remains of 
whose fort., consisting of an inner and aii onter enclosure, still exist two 
niiles to the east of Dharma Pal’s city. Her Imsband was de.acl, but she 
fought against her brother-in-law on behalf of her son, Gopi, and 
did'oahid his troops in a battle near the Teesta,, after which Dharma Pal 
disappeared. It seems a peculiarity of Rungporc kings not to dio or 
be killed, but simply to disappear. The ruins of Dlmrina Pal’.si bouse, 
distant about a mile from his city, have been adopted by the Mahomme*- 
dans as sacretl to a parcel of thi]’t.een of thiar saints, with iliat easy 
facility ndth wliich they adapt themselves to Hindu usages iii these 
parts, but they do not venture to live wdthiii tho precincts of the city 
where only Hindus have tlieir hamlets. 

B 
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Gopi Cliandrn sncoceded to the vacant jj^ddee, bnt he did not 
goA'crn : Miiuivjifi would not so readily part with her authority. She 
provided him with a hundred wives, and wdion he grew tired of their 
embraces, his mother persuaded liim to dedicate his life to religiorif 
He accordingly acc.(‘i)ted as his spiritual instructor a Yogi, or religious 
mendicant, and the tAvo are still wandering about in the forests. A poem 
called Whergit, sung by Yogi bards, and recounting the lamentations 
of Gopi’s numerous wives at his dejiarture, was said to be popular in 
Kiimnip at the begiiiuing of this century : an indication that tho rule 
of the Pals included that ])rovince as well as Rungpore. 

Gopi’s sou, Rhava Chandra, succeeded him: he is also called Uday 
Chandra ; whence the name of his city Udaypur. 

Rahu Ripin Chandra Ray, a schoolmaster of Bagdowar, in the 
neighbourhood, has lately made some investigation among the ruins 
which are situated in well nigh impenetrable jungle. Nothing of 
special interest was lighted on, ruins of tho pahuje and otliPA’ buildings 
and tanks Inking the main features. The Ra))u, liowever, collected some 
traditions of the place, from wliich I eiill a lew details. 

Rajah Bhava Chandra and his mantii, or minister, are tlie heroes 
of th(‘ Hindu iinrstny version of the wise men of Gotham, and are 
renowned far and wide thrcuighont Bengal. The Rajah and his 
minister were bereft of their common sense by the curse of the Rajah’s 
favourite Debi, whom ho otfended by visiting her temple at a forbidden 
time. Tliey did nothing like othtM' peojile, slept by day, and were VA'ide. 
awake at night. The niantri took to live in a box, and stiiired all tho 
avenues of e(HUiniitiiealiou with the outer world, such as eyes, nose, 
ears, with wool, and he emerged from his rctieat and opened out his 
faculties only wlieii called on by the Rajah to d(‘lib(n’ate Avith him on 
some hard matter. One or Iavo of these jiidginents may be noted. Tho 
Rajah and his mini.stcr, in the ])leni(iule of their Avisdom, sentenced tho 
potters to eoinjMMisate una’chants for los.s hy wreck, on the ground that 
tin? Iiigh mounds raised by tlie former brought the cIond.s, wliich causttd 
the storms. On another occa.sion the people brought a line Avild hog 
to them, that they might decide Avliat strange animal it was ; and after 
deej) cogitation on the knotty jioiiit, tiny concluded that it must either 
he an overgrown rat, or else an elephant gone into a eonsuinjjticm. 

Rut ilie.ir last judgment gives the eliinux to their tame. Tavo travel- 
h‘rs Avercdiseoverir<l one afternoon digging a cooking jdace in the ground 
bithe tank for tlio j.rrparatiou of their ev<aiing meal. The Uajivh 
who had found iJieni—J k! having risen very early—at once concluded 
that the men were engaged in ejecting a burglarious entry (sind kata), 
ill order to steal the tank, and l|e sentenced them to be impaled as 
robbers. The |)oor travellers, driven to desperation, made each of them 
seemingly frantic endoavonrs to be impaled on the taller of the Iaa'o 
impaling poles : and Avhen the Rajah empiired the reason of this unseemly 
altci'cation, they intbrmed liim that they bad learned, by tlie power of 
their eneliantnu'nt.s, that whoever was impaled on the taller pole would 
iu the next birth become the sovereign of the whole earth, w'hile tho 
Other would be his uuuister; and the}’ were oaclniTgeut in their entrea- 
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ties to be allowed to attain to theliigher post. Bhava Chandra, however^ 
thought it would be far from consistent with justice that such low 
ruffians should acquire such supreme dignity, and had himself forthwith 
impaled on the coveted pole, and his faithful muntri followed his master 
and expired on the shorter one. 

Somo coins wore found in Pyrabund, in the eighteenth century, in 
the time of Hamnat.li, Hajah of Dinagepore, (Pyrabund at that time was 
included in Dinagepore); and an old man told Huchamin that he had 
seen on one of them the name of Rajah Bhava ‘Chanilra, and on tho 
obverse tlmfc of Yageslivari, his household goddess. 

lihava Chandra’s snceessor, Pala, was the last of the lino. A state 
of anarchy followed. Kamrup was overrun by rude tribes, the Koch, 
Mech, Garo, Bhot, Lejicha (who now inhabit Sikkim), and others. 

IIT.—The Koniaitqmr Tfajahs. 

. The next dynasty had tlin^e Uajahs, Nihidhvaj, Chakradhvaj, and 
Nilamha. The fiivt liajah founded Komatapur, the ruins of whicli lie in 
Cooch Rchar territory, on the eastern bank of the Dnrlah river. TIuw 
have been fully described by Buehauan, and their })resent state was, I 
bi'lievo, rioled (luring the late survey of Cooch B(.*har. The city was 
v<u*v extensive : Jiuchanan found it to be nineteen miles in (drcnmferenco, 
five of wliieli wcu'c dt'londed by the, Dnrlah, and the rest by a rampart 
and ditcli. These old cities all j>n!S(uit the same features; enclosure 
within cnclosims wall within wall, t,h<‘ King’s ]nil:u*.e occupying the centra 
of the whole. The plan of Pekin, given in Yulo’s Marco Polo 
when,^ the lCni|)<*ror'.s p.alaccisthe innermost of three walled citi 
remarkahh^. eornsjiotulonce with oiu' Ilungpore cities, and. especially with 
that of Prilhii Uajali. 

The third king of this dynasty, Nilamha, attained to great power. 
His doiiiinicms inelnih'd the greater p.art of Kainrtij), the whole of 
Rungpore, as far as (Jhcn’agliat to the sonlh, where he built a fort, and 
part also of M.atsya or Bengal. Tho struggles of the Aftghaii kiugs of 
Bengal, to *’etain their iiidepeiulenco of tho l)(‘lhi cmju'rors, must have 
atlbnh'd oj)[)ortunity to this energetic prince to extend his dominions in 
that dire‘ction. He laid out a inagiiiliivmt road from Komatapur to 
Ghoraghat, much of which is still in good preservation, and forms part 
of the main road betwi'cn Cooch Behar, Rungpore, and Bograh; and 
severill isolated lorts, scattered over the district, are called by Nilamba’s 
nuinc. 

Nilamha’s fall is attributed to the veugcimco of liis jadine minister, 
a Brabmin, named Sochi Patra, wlioso son lie had killcnl for some 
iniseonduc.t, dressed up his fhish for l^od, and caustid the fuLlier in iguor- 
unec to eat of it. The Bralmiin went to the court at Goiir and pro¬ 
cured the invasion of Rungp(»re by the Mahoiniuedans, which is tla.'ir 
first appearance in this diniction. The city of Komata])ur stood a long 
siege, and was at length taken by stratagem. The Mahominedan com¬ 
mander gav(! out that ho despaired of taking the place and jn’ojiosed a 
peace, and ho askitd and obtained permission lor Mahoniimtdaii Indices to 
go and pay tliuir respects to the Hindu (jueeu ; but in th%litters were 
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nnncd men who took the town. Nilamba was taken prisoner, and pul 
into an iron cage to he carried to Gour; but he escaped by the way, and 
lias ever since remained concealed. The people of Kamrup, says Bucha¬ 
nan, look for his restoration when the usurpers, Bhooteas, Assamese, 
Koch, and Yavans (western barbarians], will be driven out of the land. 

The Affghan king, who made this conquest, is supposed to be 
Hossein *Shah, who reigned A. D. 1497-1521. There is an account 
of a disastrous expedition made by him into Assam, which pro¬ 
bably slackened the hold of the Mahommedans on the whole of the 
country they had occupied in Rungpore; for we subsequently find 
the limits of their possessions northward to be an irregular line, 
drawn from the Kurutiya on the west, crossing the Ghaghat and Teesta 
midway, and extending to the Brahmaputra on the east, and including 
Pyrabund and other pergunnalis that were comprised in Sarkar 
Ghoraghat. The succeeding Rungpore dynasty, the Koch, built a lino of 
fortifications all along this boundary, many parts of which are still in 
excellent preservation. 

The possessions of the Moslems south of the boundaiy were consoli¬ 
dated in the time of Hossein’s succ.o.ssor, Nusrut Shah, by Ismail Gazi, 
the Governor of Ghoraghat, who is famed for having made converts 
of the zemindars to Mahommedanisrn by the usual argument—tliat of 
force. He lorhade them to sleep on Jdiats, or roj)e beds ; so they took 
to taktaposhesj or planked ones. At Btiri Durga, nineteen miles south 
from Rungpore, on the road to Bograh, is an old building of very rude 
coustruction, which is said to have been erected over tlie staff of the 
saint, and offerings are made on the Burrobilla lake or marsh adjoining, 
to his spirit, at a place where a flag pointed out that some of his relics 
W'erc deposited. 

Among the old letters I found a paper giving a short account of 
the city of Gour, and reciting inscrij)tions on buildings of the time of 
Hosscin Shah and Nusrut Sliah. In Appendix A (No. 26) this account 
is copied, as the original is old and worn, and may easily become lost, 
mutilated, or defaced. 

IV .— llie Koch or Cooch Behar Dynasty. 

Among the wild tribes that had overrun Assam and driven back 
the Affghan Hosscin Shah, the Koch came to the front, and, united under 
Hajo, founded the Gooch Behar dynasty, wdiich exists to the jSresent 
day. llajo had two cl.'inglitin's, Hira, vdio married a Mech, had a son, 
Yisu or Bissoo; and Jira, the other sister, bad a son, Sisu or Sissoo. 
Visa is reckoned as tlie first of the Cooch Behar Rajahs, and Sisu 
is the ancestor of the Bykuntpgre family, otherwise the Julpigoree 
Rejalis, who obtained Bykuntpore as an appendage of Cooch Behsir. 

A.£). 1509 (916 Bengal era) is given as the date of the commence¬ 
ment of Visu’s reign ; but his son Sukladago was reigning in Assam 
when Fytch travelled in India, 1583-91, (Genealogical Table, Cooch 
Behar Records, Vol. II., J. C. Haughtou), and the fall of the preceding 
dynasty did not take place before the dose of the preceding century 
at the earliist computation, for Hossein Shah began to reign in 1497 ; 
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to that the date 1509 is probably that of the rise to power of Hajoj the 
grandfather of Visu, and the real founder of the family. 

Visa introduced Baidiks h*om Sylhet, and by their help his Mech 
father was tlirown aside and a divine origin was manufactured for both 
him and his cousin Sisu, and their descendants adopted the title of 
Karayan Deo. The Koch also give up their name and to^ that of 
Bajbaushi, the royal race. The race speedily became effete, ami offered 
an easy prey to the Moguls when they had leisure to turn their attention 
to this quarter. 

Visu divided his realm among his two sons, giving to Sukladage 
all east of the Suukosh and both sides of the Brahmaputra, and to 
Nar Narayan the western portion, lying between the Sunkosh and the 
Mahanuddee rivers. Division brought weakness in its train, and Parikshit, 
the grandson of Sukladage, became tributary to the Dacca Soubah; and 
in 1603, twenty-seven years after Bengal had been wrested from the 
Affghans by Akbsiris generals, the Maliommedans conquered and annexed 
Parikshit’s dominions for ari'ears of tribute: Parikshit retained a small 
subject state, and his brother Ballit was confirin<^d in the Government 
of Durrung. The rest of the country was divided by tlie conquerors into 
four Sarkars, which they retained for over half a century ; but in 1602, 
in the reign of Anruiigzebe, Moor Jumla met an overthrow in attempt¬ 
ing to penetrate farther east into Assam, and he had h) cede much of 
the land ])rcviously occuj)ied. The Moslems retained one Sarkar, 
Bengal bhoom, comprising Baharbuiid and Bhitiirlumd, and por¬ 
tions of two others, Gowalbari in that of Dhenkiri or Uttarkul 
(north bank of Briihinaputra), and Gowalpara and liangamatty in 
that of Dukbinkul (south bank). A Maliommedan officer was sta¬ 
tioned at lianganiatty, wliose duty it was to encourage the growth of 
forests and reeds that the fierce Assamese might‘not penetrate further 
east and south. The reduc('d realm held by Parikshit’s descendants 
is known in our records of the close of last century as the state of 
Bijiuie, tributary both to the English as successors of the Mahommedans, 
and to the BJiooteas, who about this time (seventeenth century) began 
encroacliiiig all along the country south of their hills ; while Ballit’s 
descendants slill held, under tlie Assam Government, Durrung; to which 
had lieen added Kami np, as we shall find in our notes on Assam 
furtlior on. 

As regards the western division of Vlsii’s dominions, the line of 
furl ificatious, erected ail along the southern border over against the 
Maliommedan possession, has been already referred to; they consist 
of lofty earthen rainjiarts, with wide moats on the outer sides. 1 con¬ 
sider the} must have been erected soon after the division of tlie kiug- 
idom, probably during the time of Nar Narayan or his successor. 
The eastern extremity was turned, when pergiinnah Babarbund and 
the rest of the dominions of Parikshit were taken possession of; and, 
in like manner, at some time preceding the final conquest of liungpore,. 
the Mahommedans turned the western extremity and took pergunnah 
Coondy, lying north of Pyrabund, between the Ghaghat on the east 
and Soroopfiore on the west. From some accounts, which will come 
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under notice later, it would appear that Coondy was, in the eleventh year 
of Aiirungzebe, in A.D. 1669, included in the zeinindaree of Ghora- 
ghat, and it was moat probably conquered in the early })art of that 
century at the same time as Baharbund. When the English became 
niiisters of the country, Coondy was in Sarkar Bazuhahi. Rennel’s 
Map of ] 779 wrongly locates Bazuhahi, i.e. Coondy. It should be 
placed iroe west from Eungjiore, north of the rampart, between the 
Ghaghat and Sorooppore. 

The account of the occupation of the rest of Biingpore will bo 
given in the next part, as it is closely connected with the administra¬ 
tion. 


PART III.—ADMINISTRATIOIf, A.D. 1687-1793. 

I.—The Mahonimedan Conquest and Settlements. 

Rnng])ore Proper, otherwise Coochwara or Sarkar Cooch Behar, 
is that portion of tlie old province of Uiingpore which was last 
conquered by the Msiljoinun^dans from the Cootdi Bchsir Itajahs. It 
inchidiMl six cliaklas or divisions ; the three snuiller ones, those of Boda, 
Patgrara, and Punihblwig, from the zemindary of the Cooch Behar 
Rajah; the other three, to wit, Futtohpore, Kankina, and (hvzoerhat, 
are, with the excoidion of Kankina which is undivided, parcelled out 

anion" sv nurnbor of Koiniiulnrg. 

Ill Appendix A (No, are given at some length extracts from an 
old suit, the first reconlcd in our hooks, decided by Charles Purling, 
Collector, in June 1778, as it contains much fragmentary information 
relating to the Mogul inciirsioii. Prom this account the following nar- 
rativt? is mainly derivcxl:—In tlie Bengal year 1094, A.D. 1687, in the 
reign Aiiriingzcbe, the Moguls, under the leadership of Ebadatklisin, 
advanced from Ghoraghat, the hciwl-fpiarters of a Soubah, and occii]>icd 
the three central chaklas of Futtehporo, Cazeerhat, and Kankina. 
The name of the market-place, Mogulhat, in chakla Kankina, oil the 
road to Cooch Behar, situated on the west bank of the Durlah—here the 
boundary between Riingpoi'e and Cooch Behar—marks the limits of the 
encroachments of the invaders in that direction. Ten miles on the Hnng- 
pore side of Mogulhat the ro:id passes through a “ Gurli,’^ a three-sided 
fort wdth ramjiart; two sides rectangular, the third an irregular burve. 
It is probably the site of the ceutre of u tbrtified camp, though local tradi¬ 
tion ascribes it, as it does all remains ci‘ any magnitude in the district, 
to the agency of the Hindu hero, Bhim. 

The three above-mentioiwjd cbaklas seem to Lave been conquered 
without much ditfieulty ; they consisted of open country, fairly popu¬ 
lated, and olfering no natural obstacles. The main cun-cnt of tho 
Teesta did not then divide Kankina from Cazeerhat and Futtehpore, 
but ran south-west, separating Boda from the rest of Coocliwara. 
The other chaklas, Boda beyond the Teesta to the north-west, 
Patgram to the extreme north-east, and Purnbbhag beyond the, Paiiga 
jungles and across the river Durlah to the east, offered desperate 
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riHsistance. Foujdar after foujdar was appointed to Rungpore in quick 
succession; the struggle lasted for twenty-four years, and towards 
the close became a three-cornered fight. Jag Deo and Bog, or Phoje 
Deo of the Byknntpore family, invaded Cooch Behar on the death 
of Rajah Mohindra Narayan; they laid waste the country where the 
war was going on, and kept the Mahommedans at bay: but Shanta 
Narayan, a cousin of the new Rajah, Rup Narayan, assisted by Pathtin 
generals, who were subsequently killed in battle, drove out the Roycuts, 
as tlje Bykiint])()re line were called, and forced the Mahommedans to 
a peace in 1118 B.S., A.I). 1711. The three chaklas were nominally 
ceded, but were still held in farm by Shanta Narayan on behalf of the 
Cooch Behar Rajah. 

The plaintiffs in the suit in question were descendants from the ser¬ 
vants of the Cooch Behar state, wlio had acted as gomastahs, pat- 
warries, and in other similar offices, (the Mahommedan claimant's ances¬ 
tor had l)een a pyko,) and they were a}>[)ointed by the Mogul foujdars 
as zemindars or chowdhries of the tracts while the struggle was going 
on; but they do not seem to have ever obtained more than nominal 
possession of their zemindarics, and the [)eace with Cooch Behar ousted 
them completely. 

The fact, that though the Moguls forced the cession, they never 
wrested the chaklas out of the hands of the Coodi Behar Rajah, 
accounts for the irrogular nature of the boundary which exists betw'cen 
tluMii iind C/oocdi Boliur Propor. A loiifr, nurrow slip of (!)oor-U Behar 
teiTitory cxi(;uds from the north of Patgram, crossing the present 'I’ecsta, 
and divides Cazeerhat from Ibwla; this would, no donbt, have been in- 
clniled in the ceded tract, if the boundary had e\ er been regularly laid 
down : and in Patgrain the vory fields arc intermixed, one forming part 
ol the chakla, the n(*xt belonging to Cooch Behar, to the great coufusion 
of present administration. 

In the larger chaklas first occupied, the conquerors seem to have 
pursued the same jioliey of leaving in possession, as chowdhries, the 
ptfi-sons who. had been in charge of the collections under Cooch Behar, 
and no change, as far as is known, occurred up to tlu' time of the acmii- 
sition of the Dewanu) by the East India Company in 17G5. Cazeerhat 
was then divided among fivesliarcrs—one, the only Mahommedan zemin¬ 
dar among the lot, held 4 ^ annas of tlie chakla ; and another, who held 
the t\lo annas share, the Tooshvanda zemindarv, was descended (by 
adoption) from one Miirari Blmttatrharjya, who had migrated into 
Cooch Behar from Jaynagar, soutli of Calcutta, in 1684, fifty years 
before the conquest, and obtained an Uponchakee tidook from 
Behar Rajah, and his son, on the conquest, got the zemindijry from the 
Maliommedans. Futtchpore had four sharers, but with three separated 
estates in addition; among them the porgunuah of Panga, the jungles 
of whicli have been referred to and continue to the present day, is held 
by a*family related to the Rajah of Cooch Behar. Local tradition asserts 
that at the time the Moguls invaded the country, the dewan who hud 
governed Rungpore under Cooch Behar ffed to the jungles, and there 
formed the estate of Faufra. 
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The Mahommedans appear to have at first called their new con¬ 
quest Fakhar Coondy, from the name of" the per^unnah which confronted 
them across the Ghaghat, opposite Coondy, which they already held, 
and where the town Mahignu^e now stands. They probably made here 
ilieir first entry; an old Hindii temple was destroyed, and the suburb of 
Nawabgunge founded on or near its site. The new possessions, when 
consolidated, became Sarkar Gooch Beliar; the names of the chaklas, 
Futtehpore (the city of victory) and Cazeerhat (the market-place of 
the Cazee), were evidently bestowed by the conquerors. 

Information of the earliest settlements of Uoochwara are derived 
from a report of tlie Canoongo, given to Mr. McDowaJl, Collector, in 
October 1787, (Appendix A, No. 3). The Moslems always fanned the 
district; the zemindars never paid their revenue direct to the Govern¬ 
ment. The first year's settlement, of which Ave have any note, was that 
of 1147 B.S. (1740-41 A.D.j, which amounted to Rs. 3,3(^000, and 
it continued much the same Avith slight increase for twenty years. 
But tlie farmers iMst have collected much more than this sum ; for, in 
1168 B.S., Ave find a Hindu dewan, Subak Chaiid, taking the farm for 
Its. 11,48,986, though he was not able to collect more than 
E». 7,91,000. 

This is the highest nominal rate at A/ydiich the rcA'cnne of this tract 
has ever steod. For the year 1171 B.S. (1764-65 A.IX), that preceding 
tlie commencement of the English management of th(3 reA'enues, tho 
demand Avas Rs. 5,09,182; the collections were Its. 4,87,88^. 

II.—Early English Settlements and the first Collector's, A.D. 1765-81. 

m 

A table given in Appendix A (No. 4) shows the demand and collec¬ 
tions for t\A'enty-fiA"e years, 1169-1193 B.S. (1762-87 A.D.). In these 
accounts, besides what is properly Coocliwara, aro included tbo 
reA'enues of |)ergunnali Coondy, from 1172 B.S. (date of acquisition of 
the Dewann}'), and those of pergnnnah Bykuntpore, from 1179 B.S. 

Under the Mahoiiimedans Coondy appertained to Sarkar Bazuhnlii. 
Bykunt])oro, otherwise Battishazari, Avas never subject to the Moguls; 
it lies to the north, beyond Boda and Putgram, imd at the time of our 
occupation of the couutiy it had Bhootan on its east and Nepaul on 
tlie west. In A.D. 1772, Avhen the Cooch Behar Rajah sought the 
protection of the Company from the hostility of the Bhootcas, who had 
been treacherously incited to tho attack by the Bykuntpore Rajah, the 
former engaged to pay tribute- as afeuclaf-ory state, but tho smaller vassal 
of Bykuntpore had to take his lot'with the other zemiudars of the 
district. 

To recur to the accounts, the most noticeable feature in the list is the 
large demand for 1178 B.S., Rs. 11,01,742, which nearly reached that 
of 1171 B.S., druing the Mahommodan period ; while the realised collec¬ 
tions, Rs. 9,14,615, were the highest ever made in the district. 
JohnG-i'oss, tlie first Collector of Rungpore, of whom there is any trace, 
made this settlement. The particulars regarding it, extracted from our 
Canoongo’s report, (Appendix A., No. 3,) show the very casual way in 
which die first settlements were formed. While two items, under the 
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Bimilar taxaw of Feraree and Palotaekaf aggregating oror a lao of 
rupeeS) were added to liie demand to m^e np tor deficient resonnpes 
caused by the desertion of ryots, and a counter-deduction of nearly 
half a lac was allowed, probablg in anticipation of firesh desertions: a 
tax of oyer two lacs of rupees was put on, under the name of 
durreevilla, the nature of which does not clearly appear, unless it was 
a gross sum added in order to bring up the demand to an arbitrary 
standard. To cap all there is a lump sum of Rs. 81,960, under the 
denomination of andazee beshiy or probable increase. In the foUowihg 
year’s settlement, this last item, those for desertions of ryots, and one 
of a quarter of a lac for suspension of measurement, was taken out 
of the demand, which stood at Rs. 8,92,42.5; but of the amount paid, 
two lacs were only in paper—that is, bills on shroffs or native bankers, 
which finally resulted in a balance of Rs^ 2,71,008 for the year 1180 
B.S. Charles Purling succeeded Grross as collector, but both before 
and subsequent to 1178 B.8., the settlements appear to have been 
made by the Committees of Circuit. 

Our regular records commence only with A.D. 1777, when Puiv 
ling, who had left four years before, was a second time ap])ointed 
Colleetor. A copy of his original appointment letter, which is extant, 
containing autographs of Hastings, Clavering, Barwell, and Francis, 
is given in Appendix A (No. 6). In 1184 B.S. (1777-78 A.D.), the 
zemindars were, for the first time, admitted to possession of their lands. ^ 
Hitherto these had boon let in farm, and the zemindars had received a 
maintenance allowance of 10 per cent, on the revenues. An incidental 
notice of a five years’ farm, from 1179 to 1183 B.S., appears in the 
books; this fills up the interval between (l^ross’s settlement and that 
of the year 1184, which Purling made. 

T^e Shroffs .—When the Collector set to work, carrying out the settle¬ 
ment with the zemindiirs, a curious custom obtruded itself into notice. 
The farmers being unable to pay jmnctually into the treasuiy the stipu¬ 
lated mstalmonts, owing to their being obliged to allow the ryots a longer 
time for the settlement of their rents than the Government would grant 
to thorn, a custom had grown np, which tlie oldest revenue ofiicers in 
Rnngpore declared had existed before their time, of paying in pants 
or bills of shroffs, at 15 or 20 days’ date. When these pants becairae 
due, sealed bags wore deposited by the shroffs in the treasury, said to 
coutafn the amount of the pants in old narainy or kazana shi rupees, 
eoi..ed at the Cooeh B(‘har mint, nnd enrrent in tha t atate, Bhootan, 
Assam, and Rnngpore. At uncertain periods these bags were taken 
back, unopened, in exchange for their value in French arcot rupees, the 
commercial currency. Mr. Purling states in his report on this snb- 
ject that the shroffs were averse to the opening and inspecting of the 
bags, declaring it to be contrary to the established custom of the coun¬ 
try and destructive of their credit. There were found in the treasury 
pants and bags representing three lacs of ruiiees, of the revenues of 
1183 B.S.; the two lacs and three quarters which we have seen at the 
close of 1180 B.S. having increased to that amount. 
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The G^Temment at once set its face against the oontinnanoe of iiiis 
enstom, which oansed the whole of the revennes to through the 
hands of the shroffs, and towards the close of 1185 S.S. pants were 
completely abolished. There still reigned the difficulty of realizing 
the large amount due from the bankers. On enquiry some were found 
to be dead, others bankrupt, and the sudden collapse of their business 
brought the rest into the latter category. The bag^ were at length, 
after long and fond delay, opened, and a few, of which we have the 
particulars, gave the following result 


French arcot rupees ... ... 890 0 

Old narainy ditto ... ... 1,018 8 

New narainy ditto ... ... 1,453 8 

Copper and base coins ... ... 2,598 8 

Lead ... • . ... , 17,511 0 

Deficient in talc .. ... . 1,928 8 


Total Rs. ... 25,430 0 

Of the rest of these sealed bags there are no detailed results ; but 
Richard OocMllad, Collector in 1872, rejiorts that when they came to 
bo opened, 19 in 20 of the coins weie of a spurious metal of Toorh- 
anngur ( ? ), copper, brass, tin, &c., which the shroffs said they could 
sell at the foot ot tlie hills at a discount of 80 per cent.; but Mr. Bogle, 
(Collector, 1779-81), not deeming it right to suftcr so base a coin to be 
issued, in order to prevent their circulation, melted them down into 
large lumps. Such of the lumps as seemed to ha\e any silver in them 
were sent to the mint, and produced Its 2,500, which, with the few good 
rupees that were found in the bags, amounted in all to a sum of 
Rs. 9,824. This result lor bags, wbicli, according to an account, should 
have held Rs. 1,71,832, shows that the shroffs had good reason to bo 
averse to the opening of them: some small amount seems to have boon 
obtained by confinement of tbo defaulters and the sale of their property, 
but a total loss of about or over two lacs of rupees appears ^o have been 
the final result.—(24-9-77) (25-3-79) (19-5-80) (30-4-82). 

The Nacavds ,—^Another matter which it fell to Mr. Purling’s 
lot to settle, was the relation between the Nacauds, or silk-winders, 
of the Company’s factory at Rungpore and their zemindars. Pre- 
viouq to the jear 1789, the silk-winders had been iuconeideraole in 
number, and the zemindars used fiog them, as they did their other 
lyots,*' to enforce the payment of their rents; but they soon availed 
themselves of their position as workers for the Company, and by threats 
of desertion from tlie factory, to relieve themselves from all coercive 
measures on the part of the zemindars; and they established an exemption 
on their part from the payment of all cesses, over and above the ground 
rent or tukseem jumma of their lands, which amounted to about one- 
half of the aggregate rent paid by offier ryots. Naturally the evil 
increased. The making of Nacaa(m become a trade with the sardara 
of the factory. If one member of a family walked daily to the 
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ikctary^ trbetlier lie worked dr no^ the whole 
tlie &Diily daitned the abatement of half their rent hi - 
qumioe. Mr. Purling instanced three or foiff suits which 
been brought in his court against the sardars, for not perforni|i|^v 
agreements to enter children as weavers on the factory books, for 
they had received consideration. Brahmins, patwanies, paramanikj^},' 
and the peons and pykes of the factory, all availed themselves of^ 
this easy means to evade payment of tlieir just debts. The loss feU ' 
principally on one of the Coondy zemindars. In one village where^ 
there were 308 houses, and there had been 17 Nacauds, the whole of the ^ 
308 had become houses of Nacauds. At length he cried out loud 
enough to be heard. Furling, in reporting the matter at length to G-ovem- 
ment, remarked that the Nacands did not frequent the factory for what 
they earned, for a good workman could not earn half a rupee a month, 
and argued forcibly that the weaving should be conducted on a sounder , 
basis. WaiTen Hastings, in a holograph letter (see sec. 12), asked , 
the Collector to suspend the matter until the Board should meet, whu 
were then occupied with the despatch of a mail to England; and the 
Board at their meeting decided that the Nacauds would not in future be 
entitled to any exemption different from other ryots. I presume the 
wages in the Company’s silk factory had to be raised.—(18-4-78). 

Byhintjiore^ 1779.—An episode of the settlement of 1186, B.S:, 
the fictitious rebellion of Bykuntpore, shows the untrustworthy character 
ol'the ftgente, sezawals, and others, with whom the Collectors had'to ' 
work. When Bykuntpore was annexed, the zemindar paid an annual* 
tribute of Its. 10,000; but after an inquiry was made into the resources * 
of the country in 1774, the revenue payable was increased to Rs. 25,000, . 
with a further increase for the following year of Rs. 5,000, bringing it up 
in all to Rs. 30,000. This was maintained in spite of the Rajah’s energetic 
remonstrances; balances accrued in the demand for 1184,1185, 1186, 
B. 8,, and a sezawal was appointed in August or September 1779 to col¬ 
lect the revenues from the country direct. No sooner had this Kinkar 
Kishor Das gone to the spot, than he sends back a flaming and circumr 
stantial account that the zemindar bad employed dacoits to mnrdcr 
him. He himself prudently retired with two ‘ kidmatgars’ to Maria, in 
pergunnah Bo^a, Avhere an old Prussian sergeant, retired from the 
Comj^any’s army, was residing; but bis people were attacked, one bur- 
' 'uidaz was murdered, others were wounded, and some thrown into the 
river. The Collector took Yigorous measures; sent a guard of 25 sepoys, 
to protect the sezawal, and issued a proclamation, threatening toe 
zemindar that if he did not deliver himself up within 6ftecu days, he 
would be for ever excluded from the possession of his land, which 
should be made over to his brother. The Rajah was caught Withoutkay 
difficulty, and brought to Rungpore, and two ameens were sent out, one 
from the Collector and the other from the Foujdar, to enquire into one 
iiiiittcr. Then the tables were turned. The ameens reported that Uie ' 
Hczawal himself had sent dacoits into Bykuntpore, who had plundered 
the <.H)untty. The zemindar was released, and Ihe sezawal was made over 
to the Foujdar for trial. The final upshot, or whether the murdered man» 
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iTRs altogetiher a mytbj doee not transpire. (10-9*79)y {12*10«79b 
( 22 - 12 - 79 ). 

IIL-^Setflements of 1188-1193 S.S.j and the TnsmreeUou of 1783 A„D^ 

The administration of the district^ after the introdaction of the 
aemindors to engage for their lands, cannot be called c^ocessihl. The 
collections of 1184,1185,1186,1187, B. 8,, decreased from year to year. 
Several circumstances contributed to this result. The abolition of the 
shroffs, though no doubt necessary, had two effects, both disadvantageous 
to the ryots. The zemindars, no longer enabled by means of fictitious 
payments in pant% and sealed bags to get extra time for the instalments, 
pressed the ryots for rent in their turn, who were thus compelled to dis¬ 
pose of their crops on unfavorable terms. A second result was, that the 
narainy rupee suddenly lost currency. The shroffe had been in the 
habit of selling those rupees they received from the treasury at a value 
nearly equal to sicca rupees j but they fell now in a short time to a dis¬ 
count of 15 to 20 per cent,, to the great loss of all who held them, and 
the ryots had to pay tliis discount in addition to their rents. 

The Zemindars .— But the main cause of all the difficulties that 
besot the ]iath8 of the first Collectors was the incapacity of the zemin¬ 
dars and the venality of their gomastahs. Mr. Guodlod writes thus to 
the Committee of Kovoiiueiu 1781 :—“ A short time before the abolition 
of the shroffs, Rungpore was ghcii in change to the zemindar; a system 
however human (sic.) and salutary it may prove in other places, is to liung- 
pore the most destmetive, both to district and zemindars, that could pos¬ 
sibly bo devised. I -will enumerate the various objections to a zemiudary 
settlement in Rungpore. The first that occurs, is the entire ignorance 
of the zcinindars, cither as to their own interest, or the nature of their 
business ; tliis arises from their never having had charge till the Bengal 
year, 1184. This has given them an indifference to their zemindaries, 
which la\ s them open to the hands of their goinastahs and servants, 
who, as long as they supply them with money for their expenses, are 
left w itliuut control. The next circumstance is, iheir total ant of pro¬ 
perty and credit. The eousequeners attending this are very evident. In 
the first place, tlic zemindars fi*om the want of jiroperty cannot assist 
tlie indigent ryots at the beginning of the year to enable them to culti¬ 
vate their lauds. Th(> want of credit will not suffer them to come 
forward on behalf of their ryots to give them time to dispose of their 
produce to advantage.”—(,‘^1-3-81). 

Mr. MoDowall echoes the same cry five years later. He says 
“ The zemindars of this district, either from sex, age, or long habitual 
mdolcnce, are never known to interfere in public business, and are in 
such a state of dependence o# their gomastahs, that I have known a 
zemindar day after day attend the durbar of his gomastah, thereby 
reversing the distinction of their respective ranks in life. It is true 
that the zemindars have the power of dismissing their gomastahs, 
but this power is rarely made use of otherwise than as a moans 
of exacting money, either from the party in possession of the office, or 
VjFrftm the person who is striving to supplant him; and the amount of this 
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eoMdion &ll8 tilljniately upon the ryots.”—(24-4-86.) The chuM of 
eemittdars is not even now ^tinot^ who will be thankful for a bribe fisoai 

agents taken out of their own treasury. 

The aemindor of Panga is described as an obstinate and peryene 
old man, njjwards of sixty years of age, who was bringing up his son 
to be like himself. When sent for, he would betake himseu to the woods 
-vrith wldch his house was surrounded { and when, in 1788, the Oolleotor 
visited the pergunnah, he found that the zemindar had forbidden the 
cultivation of many lands firom fear that the revenue assessment might 
be raised. The one Mahommedan sharer in Cazeerhat was reported 
on by Mr. Lumsden in 1791, as not so decidedly an idiot as to 
necessitate that the management of his zemindary should be taken from 
him. 

Tlie Irmtrreotion .—^The districts of Kungpore, Dinagopore, and 
Edrakfore, were given in Calcutta in farm for the years 1188-89 B.S. 
(1781-83 A.D.), at an increased revenue, to a Mahommedan. The 
Dewan of Dinagepore, B>aj.ih Devi Singh, of whose atrocities Burke 
gives such a glowing account, became i&urety, and in the end himself - 
appears as the real farmer. From bad management large balances 
accrued in 1188 B.S., and in the following year the ryots, aided by the 
ousted zemindars and their gomastahs, forced on deductions of nearly 
frur lacs of rupees, so that iu the end there arose a balance of about 
six lacs; to realise which before the expiration of his lease, the farmer 
tijfl rcoouree to every moans, fair or fonl, that in Lis power. 

In January 1783, the ryots of cbaklas Cazeerhat and Elankina, 
and Tepa, fhakla Futtelipore, suddenly rose iu rebellion, and drove out 
the collecting officers. Their gnevancos are set forth in a statement 
they sent to the Collector, who, on first liearing of the rising, had made 
an attempt to ap])ease them. Tliey complained of the levy of the dur- 
reevilla tax, winch wo have uoticeid in Mr. Gloss’s settlement of ten 
jears before, and which now amounted to 5 annas on the rent; and, 
secondly, of the discount which they had to pay for tlie exchange of 
narainy rupees into French are'ots, which was another 3 annas. The 
Collector agreed to revert to the demand of 1187 B S., and the ryots 
expressed themselves satisfied, and apparently dispersed; but this adjust¬ 
ment did not dispose of the question of the large balances, and the 
malcontents soon again assembled in larger numbers than before. The 
revolt *now extended throughout the whole of Futtchpore, and the 
iusiugculs forced the ryots of Cooch Behar to join them, and sent 
parties into Dinagepore to bring over the people there. They murdered 
at Dimla, lu Cazeerhat, an undci* renter, and the naib of Tepa with 
seven or eight of his people, and issued a proclamation that they would 
pay no more revenue. One of the leaders jissumed the title of nawab, 
and another became his dewan, and a tax, called dingkhurcha or 
sedition tax, was levied for tlie expenses of the in<iiiiTectioii, 

Matters now looked serious, and active measuics were taken to put 
down the rising. Forces of burkundazes were sent out in various 
directions. To tlio southward 800 prisoners were taken, who, being ryots 
of Dinagepore, were sent back to their homos. Several engagements 
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occurred in other parts. In an attempt to burn Mogulhat, the nawab'e 
forces were defeated, his dewon was killed, and he himself was 
wounded and taken prisoner. A party of sepoys, under Lientenant 
Macdonald, marched to the north against the principal body of insurgents. 
A spy caught by the Lieutenant was hung in open market, and a jema¬ 
dar was despatched against the retreating enemy. The decisive battle 
of the campaign was fought near Fatgram on the 22nd February; the 
sepoys disguised themselves as bur^ndazes by wearing white cloth 
over their uniform, and by that means got close to the insurgents, who 
wm*e utterly defeat^: sixty were left dead on the field, and many were 
wounded and taken prisoners. The numbers engaged ara not given. 

Mr. Goodlad’s final report on this outbreak will be found in 
Appendix A, (No. 7). It is in its naive simplicity sufficient by itself to 
clear the Collector’s character from the aspersions cast upon it by 
Bitrke in his reckless eagerness as prosecutor to catch at anything 
that might tell against Warren Hastings. Whatever Devi Singh’s 
enormities may have been, nothing is clearer from the whole history of 
the transaction than that Mr. (roodlad knew nothing of them. The 
Collectors did not leave their stations. It was not until six j oars later 
that the first orders were passed for them to go on circuit in their 
districts; and while they remained stationary at head-quarters, the^ 
could see nothing but wh<it their native subordinates chose to show 
them. 

Turo oommis^ions sat on tliis insurrection, and in Fobruary 1789, 
in tho time of Lord Cornwalli’*, the final orders of Grovemment were 
passed. Devi Singh got off scot-free, with tin* exception of tho loss of his 

• money. Har Ram, a native of Rimgpore, who had been the Mib-farmer 
under him, and whose oppressions had brouglit about the rising, was 
sentenced to one year’s imprisonraeiit, and after that time to bo baui&hed 
from tho districts of Rungporc and Dinagepore. Five ryots, the ring¬ 
leaders of Uie insurgents, wore also banished; two of them, men of 
Dimla, had apparently been in confinement since the time of the 
insurrection, six years previously. Har Ram had further to give money 
douceurs to nine porsons, gomastalis and others, on whom he had 
inflicted wh.it is called corporal punishment to wit, torture; and great 
quantities of land of the zemindars winch had been put up to sale and 
bought by Devi j^ingh and Har Ram iVere given back to the former 
owners. Among the proceedings of the decennial settlement appears a 
stateiucut, to the effect that the dewran De'vi Singh, probably this ^ame 
Har Ram, sent women to tho house of tho zemindar or chowdhranee 
of Tepa (a woman), who committed much violence there, until they 
had compelled her officers to execute the agreements for increase of rent 
they wanted. 

The Gazeerhat ryots, mostly Hindus, always evinced a spirit of 
turbulence or resistance to oppression, for mo terms are in many cases 
nynouymons. 

We find (Cauoougo’s report, Appendix A, No. 3,) that they rebelled 

^ once under tlie Mahomedan rule in 1169 B.S., tvvent^y years previously, 

* jpn account of tho severity of the coUoctious. They w'ere in the habit 
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of going to Calcutta to make complaint if they were ill>treated in any 
special degree; and Mr. Goodlad^ at the oommenocment of the present 
insurrection, argues that the ryots could not have much to complain of, 
or they would have gone off to Calcutta to obtain redress. Three years 
later, at the close of the year 1192 B.S., a large body of ryots again left 
their habitations, encamped in a body on a plain twenty miles from 
Bu^poro, refusing to pay any more revenue, and some uho bad set out 
for Calcutta were brought back from Moorsb^abad. The cause in ^is 
instance was a tax of two and a half annas which had been laid on Cazcer- 
hat, to provide resources for the increased revenue demand which bad been 
put on that yeai*. One more instance of insubordination occurred two 
years later. The Collector ascertained that the ryots had been incited 
to disturbance through tho intrigues of their headmen or bosneahs, 
who were the chief in all the risings; so he imprisoned the tw o leaders, 
and flogged one of them, which, as ho repoited to the Board, had 
a very good effect in quieting the rest. The Dimla ryots, now two-fifths 
of them Mahommedans, appear to have kept up tho old traditions. They 
are even now engaged in a contest with their zemindar, ( who holds an 
estate carved out by auction from the 4^ annas share of Cazeerhat), 
resisting the levy of an illegal cess, and it is said tliat the other ryots 
of the distiict are awaiting the result of their endeavours quite ready 
to follow their lead. 

The loss of the large balance, which appears against 1188-89 
B.S., lell principally, if not wholly, upon Ihijah Devi Singh. Mr, 
Ooudlad, in hoping liiat hi's conduct "will meet the Committee’s appro¬ 
bation, begs that they will keep this ground point in \icw;” that their 
revenue f27-l-83), (22-7-83), (19-2-86), (21-4-88). 

After the collapse of the farming system lu the insurrection of 
1783, the settleineuts were again made with the zemindars: great 
reductions were made in the deiuaiid for 1190 B.S, and to lecover the 
btandard of 1187 B.S., became the aim in succeeding settlements. The 
Committee at first proposed to hold the settlement of 1191 B.S. in 
Calcutta, and .tlie zemindars were directed to repair there j but a.new 
Collector, Deter Moore, having been appointed to Rnngpore, he was entrust¬ 
ed with tlie bcttlement. Zemindars who arrived at Calcutta w ere sent 
back to Rungporo in charge of Government peon**, and a jemadar and 
peonb were dobpatohed to catch any that might be found loitering on the 
way, and to carry them safely back. A copy of Mr. Muoie's proceedings 
in forming the settlement wdll be found m Appendix A (No. 8), as a 
sample of the ma nn er of work of those days. A model ate inei ease nf the 
revenue was obtained, but in the following year (1192 B.S.) a large 
addition wao put on, making the demand from Cazeerhat higher even 
than Devi Singh had assesbed it. This nearly caused, ab we have been, 
another rebellion, but notwithstanding it was collected without much 
balance. A deduction was made in the sottlement of 1193 B.S., 
but still the re\euae for Cazeerhat was higher than it had stood in 
1187 B.S. 

The revenue demand from Coochwara for 1193 B.S. (1786-87 A.D.) 
was Bs. 7,39,244, which was realised without a balance. 
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IV,—Settlements of 1194-96 jB.S., and the Floods and Famine 

ofimA.D. 

1194 B.S. was a disaetrons year. The rains commenced in March 
(1787A.D.)} nearly three months before their usual time, and con¬ 
tinued until the middle of July, during which period the rivers three 
times overflowed their banka and inundated the whole country. Mr, . 
McDowall reports in July that “ the ryots have, in almost every part of 
the district, Wn obliged to raise platforms to preserve the lives of them- 
MlvesandtWr faunWes*, while otbers, (rom previous indolence, or from not 
having had time to make their esca]:)e to places of safety, have been over¬ 
whelmed by the sudden torrents caused by the breaking in of the rivers.” 
The spring crops, the principal one that of tobacco, were almost wholly 
destroyed. A break in the rains took place in July, and as the waters 
subsided, the ryots attempted to carry on the autumn cultivation; but tlie 
rains again returned early in August, the country was again flooded, and 
even in the station of Bungpore the jjeople had to raise platforms within 
their houses, and the Collector had great difliculty in getting his miu{s< 
terial officers to attend cutcherry for caiTying on the public business. 
Towards the end of the month of August, the Tecsta river, which had 
flowed south-west into the Dinagepore district, finding its way to the 
Ganges, met with some obstniction in its course, and turned its n\ass of 
water into a small branch running south-east into the Brahmaputra, 
forolnff its way among the fields and over the country in ever\' dii'octioii, 
and filling the Ghsigat, Manas, and other rivers to overflowing Tho 
Collector writes early in Scjdomber; “Multitudes of men, women, 
children, .md cattle, have perished in the floods, ami in many places whole 
villages have been so completely swept away, as not to leave the smallest 
trace whereby to determine tliat the ground had been occupied.” 

These calamities culminated in a famine, all the crujis had been 
destroyed, and there could he no communication with other districts 
except by w'ater. Rice, which had been extraordinarily chcaj), 
selling at three to four mannds per rupee, daily rose in jrice. Tlie 
Collector did all that lay in his power to keep down the rapidly 
rising rate. When in Jmie rice sold at only one mannd a rupee, 
and by a combination of the merchants it was for a few days sold at 30 
seers a rupee, he, as be reports to thh Board, threatened by public 
advertisement to open the merchants’ golahs and expose them to plunder, 

. and ilicrcby caused the cumhinatiuu to ccasc. Dut in spite of all he 
could do, the price nevertheless rose, till in September rice w'as selling 
in Eungpore at 23 to 25 seers a rupee, and in some parts of the district 
at only 18 seers a rupee. Mr. McDowall also stopped all exportation 
from tue district; but this embargo was taken off by order of the Board. 

Kuinbers of people esca])ed the flood only to die of starvation. 
In a letter of May 1788 (given in the Appendix), the Collector states 
that he had frequently, on enquiry, “ found tliat out of a large family, 
who at the beginning of the season possessed numbers of cattle, many 
plonghs, and abundance of grain; only one miserable and emaciated 
wretch had remained to tell the fate of ^is friends.” A petition of the 
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zemindars paints the following picture“ Many ryots either died or 
deserted, and numbers of tlioso who remained in the district, being unable 
to procure a livelihood, betook themselves to the commission of tbeiits and 
robberies, plundering and stjtting fire to houses; many frequently putting 
to death such ryote as had reserved a quantity of grain for seed or for 
their subsistence. Others were reduced to the necessity of bartering 
tlieir wives and children for a few seers of rice ; whilst some, still more 
•unfortunate, wore compelled to leave their offspring on the liighways, where 
they were devoured by jackals. Being at last reduced to the utmost 

■want, vast numbors ot* tliem oam<> aa btiggara to liun"\)oro for support ; 

hut many were so reduced by famine, that they died on the road, and 
numbers are still, by the bounty of the Company, taken care of and 
supplied with food.” Tlie Collector hastens to note on the margin, 
under date of May 1788 (for these proceedings went to the Board), 
that “the Company’s expense on tiiis account ceased many months ago.” 
From 5,000 to 6,000 })eople were fed at llnngpore, at first from private 
funds, and tlien at tlic Comjmny’s expense. The quantity of rice used 
on Grovernment account for this purpose was 1,330 maiiuds, purchased 
at prices vary iug from 22 to 25 seers per rnpoe, at a total cost of Ils. 2,053. 
This quantity, at tho allowance jiroposcd to be giv'on, of one-third of a seer 
j)er each jiersoii per day, would lood 5,320 pe(>f)lo for one nioiitb, so that 
ju’ivate charity must have l)orno a far greater share in the work of 
leediiig the starving than the bounty of the Company. 

Calamity followed calamity daring this finaible year. A cyclone 
swept ov<ir the stricken country. On the morning of the 2nd Novem¬ 
ber, about 4: o’clock, the wind began to blow from the north-east with 
great violence, attended by a very hca.\'v fall of rain, which continued 
gradually to iiuircase until about 3 o’clock in tho afternoon, when 
changing suddenly to the east, there came a most furious hufricaue, 
that last<*<l with different degrees of violence for the space of ten hours. 
Ti’ecis were torn u|) by the roots, the residents’ bungalows were almost 
all unroofed, an<l there was scarcely a tliatched house left standing in 
tho place. Qf the six thousand ])oor poojde that were at that tijiia 
daily supplied with rice, forty died near the Collector’s house. It was 
estimated that lliingporo during this single year lost one-sixth part 
of its iuhabitants. In perguuuah Pauga alone, half of the whole had 
gone. ^ 

ITot among the least of the difficulties by which Mr. McDowall’s 
path was beset, was the harassing and unsympathetic treatment he 
received from his suy)eriors, in lieu of the support he so much needed. 
They could not, and would not, understand tho necessity i'or the 
rci>eated suspensions of revenue, and it needed to be dinned again and 
again into their eai’s that the district could not bear rack-renting during 
such a season of calamity. Not only the Board, but the Governor- 
General in Council bullied the unfortunate Collector; and two letters, 
wtitten in justification of his proceeding, are given in Appendix A 
(No. 9), the latter of which gives a somewhat full account of the 
troubles of the year.—(25-5-87), (19-6-87), (29-7-87), (2-9-87,) 

(13-9-87), (18-1-89), (20-8-89). 
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Iliingpore has always boon a fertile ric-c-prodneing district. In- 
1781 a lac of inaiiiids were delivered by Mr. Goodlad in Calcutta^ at a 
cost of Rs. 50,000, for the relief of Maclras j the quab'ty, liowever, was 
disapproved of, and the investment was throwm over on to tho Collector’s 
hands. The cheapness of grain was a fertile excuse with the zemindars, 
for failure in tho punctual payment of their revenue; and tho low 
price of produce is even given as one of the causes of tho insurrection 
of 1783, Here, therefore, the famine prices were the moni severely 
felt. From a conijjarjitive statcirient of the price of grain during 
several years (see Appendix A, No. 1!)), taken from Mr. McDowall’s 
returns, it might a])p(jar that, in remarking in June on tho rise oi‘ pri(!0 
from three.! to four maunds ])er riijicc to one inauud or 30 seers only, lie 
had in the first instaneo <juofod the ]wieo of j)aih]y, and in the latter that 
of husked rice; for, according to the table, the price ol’ husked ri (!0 
does not appear to liave ever been ebeaper than two maunds twenty-tour 
seers for tho rupee. But the particularity of tho statement altogether 
forbids the snp])()sition that there canbe any such egregious mistake; 
and the explanation, no doubt, is that the prices (pioted in the table ai’e 
those of the liimgporc bazar retail rales, while in the eoimtry markets 
at fii’st hand, tJie pric<.'.s would naturally be more favorable lor tlic} 
buyers. Tlk! rate of three to lour maunds ])«■ ru|)ee is also nported as 
tho iwiee of grain in a letkT of January 178(). (Magb 1192, B.S.) So 
likewise oui' jn'iee current does not show the dearest ])rice wliich was 
reaelieJ, which we have seen \v:is 18 s<!ers ]>er rupee. 

The famine rate of 1787, 18 to 25 seers per rii])ee, is now about our 
normal price, and that was doubled during the year of the Oi-issJi 
famine, 18()G-(J7. 

The Teenta. —^Tho rest of tho tale r(!gardiug tho change in the 
course of thoTocsta may be conveuicmtly told here. The new river over¬ 
flowed the country lor ithe two following seasons before, it had worked a 
channel sufficient to Jjoltl it. There .are many accounts of snddon inroads 
by tlie water, imd the drowning of large numbers of j^ersons. Oikj 
instance may be noted as a sami)lo of many. A jioon had beuu despatelied 
to fehdi some ryots who were in arrears with tlieir rent, tho village was 
overwhelnuid during the night, and all the Inuises were swept a.way, the 
])eon w'as the only living creature that escaped, and he roiuiiiiied fur 
three days on a stack of straw in the niiilst of the waste of waters, whcji 
he was picked u]) by a jjassing mereliant boat. 

At length the (luvci'iiTncnt, ahirtncd at the constant loss of rcreniie, 
entered on a notable scheme ol’ I'orciug the river back into its old eonr.se. 
Ill June 1789, they asked tlio Collector tyhotlier it wamld bo wortli while 
to s])eiMl two lacs of ru])ees in doing this ; .and hcrejilied that it certainly 
would, if it could be done for the money. So an engineer, Mr. Lyon, w^as 
told to do it, and the Colloctors of Dinageporo and lUingporo, Hateli 
and McDowall, held a conftjrence on the borders of their respective 
domains, and became very busy in collecting men and materials. Three 
thousand kochkcn were collected, but Mr. Lyon wanted pickaxes, which 
put our Collector rath(!r abimt. He wrote that a jiicjkaxe had never been 
seen in the district; he had therofore given a muster of one from memory, 
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and hoped the result might be successful. Mr. Lyon, however, brought 
■his pickaxes with him. Tw'clve thousand men were collected at the 
place where the now river had broken in; an assistant to the Collector bad 
put up houses for the men, and was on the spot to superintend and pay 
•them; and timber dredgers, laxkileesy pickaxes, and rupees, were there in 
abundance. But a short period of work appears to have convinced 
the engineer tliat even he could not stop the Teesta, for early in 
January (1790) came an order from Government to suspend the 
works. How much of the two lacs of rupees was unexjx^nded, there 
are no accounts to show. The Teesta still flows on. The old course is 
still traceable in a broad sandy belt, which the road from here to 
Julpigoree traverses for twelve miles.—(26-6-89), (20-8-89), (2-10-89), 
(21-10-89), (13-1-90). 

Large remissions had to be made in the revenues of 1194 B.S. 
They a])[)ear to have amounted to about one and three-fourth lac of 
rnj>ees. During the two following years only a slight iiuTease was 
obtained, as the overflowings of the Teesta were relocated in those years. 
Tlie revenue for Cooehwara and its allied mehals of l:>ykuiit[)ore and 
(Joondy for 1196 B.8. (1789-90 A. D), the last settlement ]>rcceding 
tlie decennial, was hVeiieh Arcot Rs. 6,20,624, or Sicca Rs. 5,68,077. 
The otluT districts comprised in the province of old Rungporc, Baliar- 
bund, Edrak|)oro, the sicca mehals, Sorooi)porc and Raugamatty, wall 
now be shortly noticed, 

V.—DislHct Sttharbundj Sarhar Beiutal Uhoom. 

Tli(i conquest of Baharhund, with other tracts from the Kamrup Rajah 
Pai’iksbit, by the Mahoininodans, in the beginning of tlio seventeenth 
century, has been narrated. Baharhund came into this district in 1772, 
where it has since romainod, with the excejflion of one year, 1786-87, 
during which it, with Edrakpore, formed the small district of Ghora- 
ghat. It includes the ])erguimalis of Baliarbuud and Gowalliaree or 
Gycbarec; the latter separakjJ fi’oui Baharhund by Bliiturbiind, and 
also a portioH of Bliiturbuiid. Reimel’s map wrongly includes Gyo- 
barec! within the limits of Oo^>e.h Behar. Baharbimd, with Bhitnrbund, 
had been part of the Nattore Ra jah’s instate ; but the latter did not come 
into this district from Rajshabye until after the ])ermanout scttlemout. 
Eroin an ac(;ount (see A])poDdix A, No. 101 sent to the Committee of 
Reveiiue by Mr. Goodlad, -when Colkictor of Gboraghat, it api)ears tJiat 

Buliarbuiid, tlumgli TiominiiUr entered iu the natn© of the Natt^)ro 
ZBiniiubir, Avas f rom time to lime held as a jagbir by Mabommixbius; and 
in 1782, Bissen Churn Nutidy, probably a benami for Caiitoo Babu, 
Hast irig’s banian, obtained a flvo year’s farm of it. His .successor, 
liookonaut Nuiidy, Caiitoo Babu’s sou, from Avboin the present oAvuer, 
Raiuie Hurnomobi!o of Cossimbazar, JMoorshedabad, is descended, is 
si)oken of as the zemindar, thus ousting the old nominal possessors. It 
does not apjiear wliotber any puriibase-monoy was jiaid for tlie projierty. 

lioukcuaut was the first of the zemindars of the district Avho 
obtained a jiormanent settloineul. which came t.> pass in this Avise. The 
averiigc collections during the five yetus’ farm Avere Rs. 95.781, and at 
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its expiration the settlement was offered to Loohenant at the average 
of the three preceding years' collections; but tljis he declined, and for 
two years, 1184-85 B.S., the estate was managed by a sezawal, who 
only collected Us. 80,525 the first year, and Its. 82,639 the second. 
Then Lookenaut with great astuteness came forw'ard, and oftbred to 
take the estate at the latter rate on a perinaneut lease, which offer was 
accepted by the Governor-General in Council, in a letter of October 
20th, 1779, signed by Hastings, Barwell, Francis, Wheler, and Coote. 
The sunnnd, a translation of which 1 have culled from settlement pro¬ 
ceedings of eight years later (see Appendix A, 11), recites Baliar- 
bund, Bhiturbuud, and Gycbaree, as included in the grant. 

The Directors in London were very wrath at the granting of these 
permanent leases to Baharbnnd and a few others, and sent out pcreinj)- 
tory orders that they were to be forthwith cancelled; but nothing of tho 
kind was done. The Baharbund zemindar was the only one in linng- 
pore who had a large private fortune, and he began at once that course 
of scientific administration which has rendered this zeinindary one of 
the best managed in tlie district. During 1189 and 1190 B.S., 
he carried out a new moasnremeiit and assessment. This relieved 
the lesser ryots at tho expense of the more powerful ones, w’'ho had in 
various well-known ways got into their possession tlic best land at the 
least rent, or none at all; and tho doHeionoy caused by their unfair 
practices used to he made uj) by taxes, wliich i'ell most heavily on the 
poorer ryots. The ]>rinci|)al men wont to Calcutta to coinydaiii of the 
new assessment which bore on them so heavily ; and the decision oi" the 
Committee is interesting, from the following delivery on the ])osition 
and rights of zemindars:— 

“ The Committee, adverting to the nature of a zemindar's office 
and the deed by which ho is vested with the superintoinlerico and 
collection of the revenues of a zomindavy, arc of o])inioii that lie docs 
not derive a right from either of making a hustahood of a zemindary 
by measuroment, or of chauging the ancient mode or rate of collecting 
the revenue without tlie ywevioiis pennissiou of Government.” Not¬ 
withstanding this a})])areutly adverse ruling, the zemindar in the end 
made good his point. 

In 1862-63, the test year of Act X, w’hen tho three years’ limi¬ 
tation began to run out, oi‘ a total of 3,133 suits lor arrears of rent for 
the whole district, 959 appertained to this estate. , 

VI. — Edrakpore^ Dinapqwre, and the Sicca MehalSf Sarkar 

Ghora^hat. 

Edrakpore and Dinagepore, known respeotivcly as nine annas and 
seven annas Ghoraghat, were the remains of the large zemindary of that 
name, and the sicca mehals, five jaghir estates held at fixed rates thus 
denominated, were separated talooks of the same zemindary, which at 
the time, of which we w'rite, comprised in its two slnires the greater 
part of the Dinagepore district, a portion of Hungpore to the south, 
and nearly the whole of the present districts of Maldah and Bograh. 
Jt had a century before, in the time of Auruugzebej included Sorooi)- 
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pore and Coondj; but the former per^runnah had now become a portion 
of the Nattore zemindarj, and Coondj -was a separate estate divided 
among several sharers. The city of Ghoraghat was once the seat of 
tlie eastern Mogul Government, with a circle of collection of ninety 
lacs of rupees, but the seat of Government was removed to Dacca 
in the reign of Jehanghir. We have seen that Ghoraghat was the 
basis whence the Rnugpore chaklas w'ere overrun at the close of 
the seventeenth century, 'i'he site of the city is in the Dinage])ore district, 
as it lies in the west bank of the Kurutiya, and 1 am informed that 
extensive ruins still exist, imbedded in thick jungle. Mr. Goodlad's 
account of Ghoraghat, given iu Appendix A (No. 12), gives a long 
list of fifteen successive Niijahs, who are names and nothing more; 
and according to tlie story which he cites, but doubts, it seems to me, 
without good reason, the division into the two shares of 9 annas 
and 7 annas was brought about by foul dealing. One of the zemin¬ 
dars, Bajah Bhagawau, being an idiot, bis dewau, who held the same 
name, took ailvantage of this fact, and by judicious mimagemeut 
obtiiiucd a grant of the zemindary from tlie Dacca Soubah, and a long 
cunhvst which ensued resulted in the division above noted, the usurper 
rctainiug the 7 annas share, that of Dinagepore. 

Diuiigepore was put uuder general cbjvrgo of the Rimgpore Collector 
during the two years of Devi Singh’s I'arm—1781-83, and the 
Collector w'iis directed to reside occasionally at Dinagepore to be a 
clieck 111)011 the farmer. Then Mr. McDowall wjis Colh'ctor for one 
year (1783-84) before he came to liungpore, and after his incumbency 
Dinagepore was again under Buiigjjore for two years more, 1784-88. 
In May 1786, Mr. Hatch was appointed Collector, and the districts 
have ever since reniaitie<] distinct. 

The Rjijah of Dinagepore, Jiadhanath, w^as a minor, and Devi Singh 
w'as a])pointed as the dewan of Dinagepore at a salary of Rs. 1,0()0. 
The zcjuiindary had been Jet to tlic Rajah for life, and the Directors 
ai)])rovcd of this arningomcnt as an experiment. A letter of Mr. 
Goodlad’s (s(|p A)>])eudix A, No. 13) is interesting, as showing how the 
institution of the Coiu’t of Wards was felt out; the l)iimgej)orc estate 
was encumbered with debt to the amount of over a lac of rupees, more 
tlian half of which was owing to the Company; and a large number 
of clejihants, horses, and camels, were entertained at great and useless 
expense. Measures were taken for selling them, and for liquidating the 
debt in otlior ways, and fJso for educating the young 11:^ ah; but 
Mr. Wcstmacott’s account shows bow successfully the old Rnoeo 
bafiled all attempts in this direction, and the consequent collapse of 
the estate. 

Bdrakpore, the 9-anna share, had been under Rimgpore in 1773, 
when Mr. Purling was Collector; where it was subject to subsequently 
does not appear; but iu 1781 it was again brought into this collectorate, 
and remained so since, with the exception of the one year, 1786-87, of 
the Goragbat collectorate. The revenue assessed on this zemindary 
fluctuated between Rs. 1,85,612 in 1178 B.S., Rs. 1,30,529 in 1181 
B.S.j and Rs. 1,60,196 in the time of Devi Singh, at which last amount 
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it contimiod. Aftor the inundations of 1787, a deduction of Rs. 15,000 
was allowed up to 1196 B.S. (1789-90 A.D,), but tins allowance was 
resiuncd the first year of the deconnial settlement. Edrakpore has now 
disappeared from the map. Its 69 |>er^unuahs were sold in lots early 
in the present century for arreaivs of revenue; only a few small por¬ 
tions remain to the descendants of the former tliijahs, not payinjy more 
tliim lis. 2,000 to Government sis revenue. The Dinagepore Rajah still 
retains a considerable, although much reduced, estate, paying a lac and 
three cpiarlers of revenue. 

The sic.(;a melials merit no special mention, tlujir revenues having 
always roimiined fix(jd. After the decennial settlement, the most 
southerly, Bullchar, was transf(!rr«;d to RajshaJjye, and portions of the 
others go to ibriii tlic district of Bograh. 

TVZ.— Sorooppm'c and Rangamativ. 

Sorooppore formed part of the Nattorc zomindary under Rajshahyo, 
and lay as an Alsatisi on tlie road b(5twc(iu Hungporo and Dinageporo, 
a exmvenient rcl'uge for evil-doers. It Avas sold at Oalc-utia for arrears, 
and ■]mr(;hasod by Darpa Naraiii Tliakur, and Avas tluiii transferred to 
this district, 1787. An ameen, apj)oiuLcd to make a local mcasure- 
mcoit and cnqiiiry into the resoAirciis of tlie ]Aorgunnah, brought in 
ialse returns, and an English commission was tliorcfbro sent from 
Calcutta, AS’lu) made very mtnule enquiries, Avhicli encumber soA'cral 
volumes. From them Mr. CraAvfurd, Assistant Mugistrati', lately com¬ 
piled much information relating to the stiilo of things at the time of the 
permaneiit sot.Llemoiit, Avhich ho iiicludod in liis agricultural returns 
Bupj)lied tor the Gazetteer, and some extracts from the same arcs given 
as an A]»pendix C. The revenue assessed on Sorooppore avos tiicca 
Its. 45,000, increasing to Sicca Rs. .58,680. 

Rangamatty included Avhat noAv forms tlic district of GoAvalpara. 
It was formed into a sopai’ato colleotorate, and transliuTed I'rom this 
district jirevious to the decennial sottlcmcmt. In its collections Avore 
the tribute of two small states, Bijneo and Bidyagong, avJjo paid their 
revomiG in clepbants. A statenuait of the jwocjoeds for several years 
AA'ill be found in the Appendix (A No. 5). TliorcAvas great mortality 
amoJig the animals : out of 70 to 80 caught every year, sciven or eight 
only arrived at Rungporo; and the tribute Avas afterwards changed iiiU* 
a cash one. 1 


VIII.—On Sundry matters incidenUd to Settlement. 

Collection of the revenue .—llie cocrcivcj measures provided by the 
rcgidations of Government for tho enlbrccnuint of tlio j)ayitient of 
revenue, AAroro corporal punishment, confinement, and tho sahi of lands. 
Previous to the permanent settUnneut, llie last of those was only re.sort(^«l 
to, as a root and branch cure after other means of healing hud faihjd. 
It has been seen that tlie sub-farmer ol“ Riingiioro bad ireoly us(‘d 
corporal punishment (so called) during tho tiiiui of Devi tSingh’s farm, 
and he had to couijionsate some individuals on Avhom he had iiifliet,e(i 
certain species of this description, going by the names ol‘ cuttah, chaump, 
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chan^ce, and inoraud khanco. In tliis ho had clofioly followed tlie 
Mahomedan traditions; for there ia an ac5coiint of a fouzdar, who, in 
1108 B.S. (1701 A.D.), punished a recalcitrant zemindar of Tepa 
with the first three of the above-named tortures, until he was neiur 
expiring, and relinquislimerit of his zcniindary was forced from liitn, 
after which he was put in irons and confined; which among the- 
thousand and one modes of torture that have been practised in 
India from time immemorial these names indicate, I have not been 
able precisely to ascertain ; but Burke specifies certain that were used, 
according to the evidence collec.fijd by Mr. ratersoii's commission, such 
as lying the fingers tightly together, and forcing nails or bambpo 
wedges between them; hanging up by the Jeet, and beating the soles of 
tlie feet until the nails dropped ofi‘, &c. : and Dr. Clievio's has a long 
cliajitcir in his Medical Jnrisjirudouco, narrating the different cruel 
puiiislmnails that history and the roctn’ds of courts of justice disclose 
th<^ fertile brain of the East has invented for wreaking vengeance on the 
vi(;tims of rage and tyranny. 

Tli(>re is iu» instanwj of any Collector using or connienaiicing the 
use of ciirporal punishment for the. enforcement of the payment, of the 
(lovermiient dn(!,s; but that zemindars wore in the habit of tloggiug 
their ryots is sjioken of as a well-known pnietiee, and no siiccia! notice 
is taken of it. Confinement, however, was constantly used as a coercive 
measure. During the famine year the ivliole. ol' the zemindars were in 
(Hiniinoniiait at one. time, and the Collector eoinjdacently reports to the 
Board Tiigarding the <lcwan of Edrakpore (the zemindar was a female, 
and the (Utnan was held responsible for the revenue), tliat be bad for a 
long timi5 ]>ast boon under restraint according to the regnlations, and 
deprived of every coiivoni(uice to render his coutineinent the more 
severe. 

A cusloin p(^culiar to Biingpore, and as Collector ]\Iooro wi’ites, by 
all that be could learn of the ebaraclcr and disiio.sition of the zemindars, 
a process but too nee.cs8aiT, was to locate sezawals with llicm, in order 
to pre.vent the [uiblic revcniics being embezzled, and to forwaril tlu^m as 
they arrived J’rotii the nK»fu,ssil to the sndd(!r enteb(wry at lluagjjore. 
The oolleetions at the cnlelu>rry >voro made during the niglit—a custom 
which has ednlinucd to the present day in some of the zeuiindavics. 

The female zomiiidars gave ih<! (k)llcelt>rs the most trouble. Ho 
could not confiiK^ them, nor could he even catch them; for when lie sent 
for tliciii to live jii lliiiigjiore, they ran away to Calcutta. In 1781, the 
zouiiiular of Kankina thus took her flight; the Collector wrote to the 
Committee in Calcutta to send her back, and they tried to apju’ohend 
lier and failed. Tlie final upshot, however, was the sale of some of lier 
lands two years later. It is ])leasant to come aeross a notice in Bucha¬ 
nan, to the effect that ho found Itain Rudro of Kankina, the adopted son 
of tins lady, among the few z(>mind:irs of the district who showed any 
real politeness to strangers. JTc calls him a very respectable old man ; 
but if Buchanan’s memory was not tripping. Ram Rndro must have 
aged very early in life : for it was only in 1781 that his adoptive mother 
inlrcKliieed him to Mr. Moore to take up the sol tlenicut of the estate^ 
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and if he was then 20, he conld not hare been more than 45 in 1809. 
Buchanan spoke of the Kankina zemindar and his neighbour of 
Tooshvanda, as giving encouragement to learning, which tradition is 
well observed by their present successors. 

A very peculiar transaction crops up in 1787, anent the realization 
of the rents from tlie ryots. Dinagepore stretched east of the Kurutiya, 
north of Edrakpore, right into the centre of Rungpore, comprising 
Pyrabund, Batashnn, Burrobilla, Andooah, &c., all included in our pre¬ 
sent thannahs of Molong and Pirgnnue; and Mr. Hatch complained to 
Mr. McUowall that numbers of ryots of Andooah had ‘ eloped’ into 
R|ingpore, and proposed having peons on the boundary pergunnah.s of 
ejich district, who. could arrest such defaulters without formal application 
to the Collector: concerned, and he adds these pregnant words—“ By this 
reciprocal service not merely security to the revenues will be insured, 
but improper emigrations be checked, and the inhabitiuits prevented 
from Wtondering backward and forward, to the vexation of the officers 
of the collections, who in all these cases are reduced to hold out false 
promises, and practise every species of d({cej>tion to induce the ryots to 
settle.; even pattas at a fixed rate can be of no avail, while natural incli¬ 
nation to delay ])aymont is combined with so powerful an iucemtive to 
evade it altogether.” Mr. McDowall objected to Mr. Hatch’s plan 
as inconsistent with the customs of the country, and propounded 
in his turn a proposal of an interchange of tlio emigrants from both 
disiriots for some years past, and lie promised on his part to send in 
a list of all such vagrant r 3 'ots. Whether it was his idea that the ex¬ 
change should bo strictly man for man, w'oraan for vvornaii, child for 
child, does not ajipear; the notable proposal seemingly dropped. 

Under-tenures .—The power possessed or assumed by the zemindars of 
alienating revenue land was greatl}’’ abused, (ieorgo Bogle, ColleiJtor, 
gives the following account of tlie matter in 1780:—“ It is nocessaiy that 
1 sliould mention another cause w'hieh affects the revenue of this province, 
as well on account of its imiiortance, as in hopes of obtaining your 
saTiction to measures which, if tliey are not snfficieiit to eradicate, 
appear at least likely to lessen the evil. The cause I allude to, is the 
great quantity of hauzee zemin, or lands exempted from rent. The 
mode long followed in tho management of this province will serve 
partly to account for tho extraordinary amount of free lands. For 
forty years the revenues were collected by the officers of Government, 
ur through the inedium of farmers. The authority of the aemindars 
was in a manner only ostensible; their names were set forth in all public 
accounts and papers relating to the revenue of their respective districts; 
they and their officers possessed houses and held lands, on the produce 
of which they subsisted, but they were not interested in the collections. 
Tluy derived no benefit from an increase of the rents of their pergunnah, 
and they suffered no loss by a diminution. In this situation, however, 
they w-ere })ermitted to exercise the privilege of giving pattas and 
surinuds for free lands under all the various denominations and practices 
common throughout Bengal, and likewise of ^rantin^ villages on a 
tenure cidled opouchakee (a term peculiar to this province), by which 
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the ])osse89or is liable only to the payment of the original rent, and is 
exempted from all taxes or subsequent assessments. Thus, free from, all 
resfwnsibility, and restrained by no consideration of personal interest, 
it is not siirprisin^T that the zemindars were easily prevailed on by the 
solicitations of individuals, and the influence of public officers to grant 
Btinhuds for charity and other beneficiary lands. 

About three years ago, the zemindars of this province were first 
entrusted with the mauagement, and became answerable for the reveniujs 

of porgunnalis. Tlioy hnvesiucu oiirlesivoured,' iud&ed, to recover some part 

of the bamee zeniiu, but the attempts have met with a powerful 
opposition in the superstition of tlie peo|)lo and the common interest 
the officers of G-overnment, and having been directed chiefly against 
the grants of former zemindars, have had to struggle with titles sup¬ 
ported by long posscssioJi, as well as by written sunnuds. Kveu where 
resuin]>tions were made, they sohlom tended to increase the funds from 
which the public revenue is drawn ; the lands continued to 1)0 classed 
under the head of lakhiraj or free, the incumbent only, not the 
tenure, was changed. In the meantime, the zemindars and their officers 
invested with the complete and unrestrained management in their dis- 
t-Jicts, anxious to secure some lasting benefit from their novel authority, 
have made coiisidenible additions to their household lands, and having 
taken a great portion of the villages into their own hands, have in many 
instances rtMiueed the jumma by gj-ants and private alienations, or have 
let the lands at a low rent to their der)endents and favourites.” 

Mr. Bogle ju’oposed plan.s for registering and enquiring into the 
titles, the main |)oints of wliich were subsecpiently adopted. The Com¬ 
mittee in 17fll anticipated an increase to the revenue of two lacs of 
rupees by th<^8e proceedings. Eight years later, a register was formed 
by Mr. .McIKvwall, who had emphiyed 30 inohurir.s for more than four 
mouths at the work; and he re|M>rttid that resumption proceedings could 
produce an ificre.ased revenue of Its, 94,177, hut that there would be 
occasioned ihcrehy great clamour, distress, and disgust. These registers 
are not forthc,(‘ming; they were probably burnt in one of the fires to 
which the thatched buildings astnl as cutolierries were subject. The 
earliest registers, now extant, wore made in 1207, and contain nearly 
20,000 entries. Among this number, 125 holdings have been since 
resumed, giving a revenue of Its. 0,580. 

These enquiries related only to lands lieid rent-free, and did not 
touch the connected abuse of lotting tenures at inadequate rents. There 
were two classes of tenure created by the zemindars, the Oponchakee 
and Mazkury talooks; the former were held^t fixed rates, and included 
Mahatram, Pirpal, and Devutter, or beneficiary land.s of various deno- 
raiiiations. A list of these graiits prepared by Mr. M<;Dowall, paying 
an aggregate rental of Rs. 87,771, is among oui- records. The Mazknry 
talof>k6 wore subject to increase of revenue. About forty talooks of 
both kinds were separated from their parent estates, at tlie permanent 
settlement, yielding a revenue of over half a lac of rujices. 

The sub-iennres now existing are pntn«ies, ijaras, hut principally 
large jotes, which are very ceniinon, and some of them are very extoii'’ 
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isive. Very few ryots have rights of occupancy; theMahommedans 
esi)ecially are very migratory, fond of changing their habitation, and 
always rushing to new-formed alluvial soil; but there is some kind of 
customary tenant-right generally recognized for the sales of sarsan 
jotes, that is, holdings without any defined rights, are daily registered ; 
505 such sales were registered in the year 1871-72, More particulars 
on present holdings will bo found in Appendix C. 

Agriculture .—Next in importance to rice, tlie chief sta])les of the 
district, were tobacco, indigo, and opium. Tobacco retains its imj>ortance 
to this day, ami the quality is highly spoken of. Jt is bought by the 
Mnghs of Chittagong for manufacture into llurinah cigars. Indigo, an 
inferior quality mixed with lime, was purchased hy the Bliooteas at a rate 
of Rs. 22 to Its. 23 ])or rnannd, and carried into Tliihet. This has always 
been in this district largely a domestic manufacture. The ryots cultivate 
on their own account, and sell the plant or make the indigo in small vats 
of their own. Ijargo factories under European manag(Mnent early 
flourished. A son of Collector McDowall was a planter in this district, 
&nd died here. The only two factories still remaining have fallen into 
native hands, and are fast breaking up into their constituent parts; but I 
doubt whether the produce of indigo of a coarse quality has at all 
decreased from the yield of former days. 

Opium w^as cultivated on tlie lands east of the Teesta. Tin; price 
at which it was delivered by the contnictor was Rs. 240 per chest of 
ono maund and a half; and the supply from Rungpore averaged 130 
chests per year, out of a total supply of between 1,.5U0 and 1,600 chests 
from Bengal and Bebar. 1 believe tliat the cultivation continued in 
this district until 1841, -when the check in the opium trade, caused by 
the Cliina war, led to the curtailment of the manulacture, and the 
supply from Rungpore, which was of inferior quality, was diseoutinued, 
and has not since been resumed.—(10-12-79), (21-1U-81). 

Village OJicere .—Such scrap.s as we have here of the village sys¬ 
tem w'cre introduced during the Muliommedan occupation, (looch Bcdiar 
Proper has no institution of the kind. The Collector, in, .1788, gives an 
exhaustive list of the collecting establishment under the ze.inindars, 
which entailed a charge of Rs. 19-11 per cent, on the totel col¬ 
lections, (See Appendi.x A., No. 20), In the long list the patwarry 
and the bosneah are the two principal village officers : side by side 
with those we gather eli«ewhcro were the mandats or paramanicks, (the 
term of similar meaning, prodhan, tiow couinion, does not appear in 
the records). These hitter are the principal men in any locality who 
are looked up to by the inferior ryots to advise in and settle matters 
of local interest, from killing a thief who has been caught in the act, 
fiO Rie adjustment of every trivial caste question. The term bosiuiah 
is, to a great extent, interchangeable with those of maudal luid para- 
mauick, and so, practically, is that of patwarry; for the patwarrios are 
giuierally appointed by the zotniudars frotn among the village headmen, 
and the head ryots have alw'ays formed the means of communication 
between the superior zemindary officers and the village. We read in a 
icjiort of 1778, “when the settlement is made with any country, the 
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Ganoongoe's office and Dewan’g sheiiatah become the channels of 
information to flic patvvarries and paramanicks of the viltageg, and thejr. 
communicate their accounts to each ryot/’ The term bosneaJb has 
now gone a good deal out of use, yielding to mandal or pradhan; it 
now often indicates a kind of eardar attending at the zemindar)^ 
cutcherry ; but in the last century, bosneah was the name most generally 
recognized for the heads of villages. In the Dlinla disturbances of 
1783, and on other occasions, the bosueahs were always the leaders and 
spokesmen of the ryots. 

The office of lieadinan is practically elective. When a ryot attains 
to property and position, his neighbours call on him in cases of emer¬ 
gency : the title is in many cases passed on from father to son; but if 
we ])osition is not maintained, it is bnt an empty sound, and new rising 
men become the reeogjiized chiefs of the community. 

Alulhi/is arid Cazccs .—^Amoiig tlio papers of the decennial settle¬ 
ment occurs the following report of the zemindars on this subject:— 
“ Formerly, a tax was levied on tlio Mutchelmcn (sic) on account of 
Cazeeuna, bi't since it was abolished by Government, the same has been 
discoutiiined At ])reseut thcn'e arc mullahs statione<l in the several 
villages on the pai t of tlie cazees, who njccivc something on the mar¬ 
riages of Muti:;h(,>lincn (alferod to Mussalinans), but tliere is no fixed 
rate, the amount given di'pending upon tlie jdeasure of the parties. No 
rozeena, or daily allowance, is paid to any one from any of the chaklas 
or pergiiiiiiahs dejKMident in our zemiiidanes.” (Signed by the zemin¬ 
dars of Cazeerhat, Kaiikina, Fulteliporo, and Coondy.) The zemindar 
of ]3ylcuntpore rojxu’ted that it had never been the custom in his 
]>orguunah to pay anything on account of daily allowance or foes to 
cazees. 

There are still cazees, I believe, wlio attend at marriages among 
the respectable cl:iss(!s of MMliomniedans ; but among the lower classes, 
any villager wlio can read or recite a passage from the Koran is called 
a mullah, and his services arc (filled in for the celebration of their 
marriages, ol'» >v)u'f,h no record whatever is kej>t. 

Currevci/ and Finxnice .—AfUsr the collapse of the llungporo cur¬ 
rency, tlie old Gooch 13ehar or narainy rupee, the chief medium of 
exchange was the dipt French Arcot Sicca rupees would not pass. We 
find, the commercial resident complaining in 1783 that his business luid 
been put a stop to, b(x;au.se a bill of exchange had been cashed in that 
currency. The tribute of Ooocli Beluvr waa paid iu new narainy half 
rupecsj which had to be cashed through the shrofis at tlie rate of 400 half 
rupees for 100 sicca. Mr. McDowall reduced the rate to 300 halves 
for 100 sicca. The nominal value of the new narainy was 272 halves 
to 100 sicca. In 1781, the Government made ariaiig(!ments for the 
establishment of a copper currency : loniierly oowroes were in use. 

The Itungpore revenues were reaiitted to Moorslicdahad or Cal¬ 
cutta by bills of native bankers, paying a premium of from 1 to 2 j>er 
cent, for the convenience, but some failures among the shroffs induct^ 
the Company to escort their own treasure. This, liowever, rendered them 
liable to the dangers of the roatj^. In 1792, a remittance of E>s. 14^000 
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Wftfl robbeJ on the wjiy to MoorsheJabad, and in the following year, 
another of Ea. 10,000, between Uooch Beiiar and Riingporo; the money 
was in bags, and the robbers made a rush at dawn, while the guards were 
most of thorn scattered about in the jangle and fields, and carried off the 
bags. jSeveral of the sepoys and pykes were killed or wounded on each 
occasion by the raybanshes (a spear head mounted on a long bamboo) 
of the daooits. In the second instance, the Collector, Mr. Lumsden, 
made a local enquiry at Mognihat, the scene of the occarrence, and seemed 
intdined to lay the blame on a chiss of outcasts, known as jackal-eaters, 
but no clue was obtained in cither case. 

The rate of interest oharged by the shroffs on good security was one 
per cent, per month; on indifferent security, it rose to Es. B-2 per 
mouth.--(27-4-91), (16-3-92). 

IX .—TViC P&rrmnmt Settlement. 

In considering the position of the zemindars prior to the perma¬ 
nent EKsttlement, it must be borne in mind that the term zemindar is a 
vijiy wide one, iiicltiding different classes of owners, the origin of whose 
rights was very various. Thus, in llungpore, we have what, for want of 
better terms, may be styled the semi-feudatory estates, such as Bykunt- 
pore and the chaklas, held by the Eajah of Cooch Behar; the sub- 
leiidatory or the rest of Coochwara, held by descendants of Couch 
Behar officers, who had a century before been inducted by the Moguls 
into their estates as zomindars ; the new purchasera, aneh as FSaharbiind 
and 8orooi)|)ore, who could pretend to no rights beyond any limitations 
the (roveniTnent might have chosen to have entered in their deeds of 
possession; the large zemindars, owners of what had been principalities, 
such as Edrakpore and Dinagepore; and lastly, the snialh^r ones, which 
were generally holders of talooks, which had been separated from tlio 
larger estattis. It was the position of the fourth of the above classes, 
whoso principalities had parcelled out Bengal, that dominated the 
question , of tlie jiosition of the zemindars in geiiond. 

The zemindars were more than mere cojitractors for Ihe revenue; 
that term rightly dehues tlie position of the fanners, who, under tlie 
Maliommedans and under the first settlements of the English, leased the 
districts from Government. Tlie Cominitteu of Itevenue, in their order 
on the Baharbund measurement case in 1786, already quoted, sneak 
of the “ zemindar's office,” and of his being “ vested with the superiu- 
teiidcuco and collection of the revennea of a aomindary.” This gives 
; a closer view of the zemindar’s real position : they held an adiniuistra- 
; tive office, become heroditary by long custom, and they possessed an 
I estate iu that office with rights vague and undefined. The superior right 
. of Government as the sole owner of the soil was unequivocally main- 
tsiined and admitted. During the year of trouble, 1194 B.S., Mr. 
McDowall reports that, in order to induce the zemindars to engage for 
• the previous year’s revenue without dediietion, he had represented to 
tliem that a zemindar had no longer a right to his land, but while ho 
continued a goo and useful subject to the state; and that if they 
n^sistead on refusing their services, he ^ould insist on their relinquishing 
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by a regular deed right and title to their zemlndaries. Agaia, 
petition of the zemindars relating to the settlement of 1195 B.S; comr 
meuces with these words:—“ The country belongs to tlie (loinpany, and 
we, the zemindars, are only appointed for the purpose of transacting the 
business of it.” The zemindars could not make a frosh meiisiirement 
or assessment on the ryots without the permission of Govennnent. 
Mr. Furling, who commenced tlie decennial settlement, writes in 1790 
“ Government in this country is not the jiarticipator according to 
exigency of the produce of the land, but the positive posseRMor of the 
w'hole of the profits of the soil, allowing but a maintenance to those 
whose duties are devoted to the state.” 

On the other hand, the hereditary character of the zemindars, and 
their preferential right to a settlement on terms sufficieutly moderate, 
to enable them to maintsvin a degree of re.spect among their depen¬ 
dents,” was recognized by the Directors in 1777. When dispossessed 
of their zemindaries, by the same being let to farmers, they were given 
a mushahera, or allowance ol‘ 10 per cent., on the revenues, and they 
were held entitled to hold a moderate amount of land nut included 


aiuong the settlement assets. 

Two incidents of a distinctly proprietary character attaclied to 
their status. One was that they could grant sub-tenures or talooks in 
gift, or purchase out of tlicir zemindaries. For long jjrevious to the 
English occupation tliey had been in the habit of making th(?sc grants, 
luid they continued to do so subsequently in spite of pi'ulubitions: 
several such grants, w'here the revenue had been secured by a proper 
assessment of the talook, were ma<le with sametion of the Collectoi's, 
and are reconled in their proceajdings; but the right haid bison so vei v 
much abused, that the action of the ziauiiidars in this res])cct haul 
seriously curtaiiled the Government revenue. (Secondly, their lainds were 


to be sold for arrears of revenue. This itself is a distiaict adinis- 
thoir possession of some saleable rights; and this liaihility is 
enunciated in our eairliest records. In the instructions lor the settle- 


subject 
sion of 


ment of 1777, is this clause, “that for all hinds let to tlie zemindars ais 
above directed, it be expressly stijaulated in thanr kathooh!ats lluit in case» 
of their falling in arrears, they shall bo liable to be dispossessed, and 
th(^ir zemiiiclaries, or ])ortions of them, shall be sold to maike up the defi¬ 
ciency.” This liaihility to sale is repeaited over and over aigaiin. Mr, 
Goodlad in 1789 I'eports, that ho had tried every moains, except corporal 

punishment, to recover the biibmces from the zoniindiirs; nnd he :i{t|died 
to the Board for the sale of their lands. Thruaits of sale constauitly occur, 
which were not carried into ofloct, because tlie bulauces were other¬ 
wise recovered; and there are not wantfug instaiuics of actual sales. 
In fine, we maiy couidude that while the zemindars held these scrai>s 
of proprietary right, which had naturally developed out of' the heredi- 
tairy character of their office, their position altogether was so very 
vague and undefined, and the authority of the Government as a recent 
conqueror was so freely allowed, that any conditions of settlement and 
limitations of their authority whatever, short of absolute deprivation of 
their zemindarios, would not have borne the character of uqjustness or 
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hareshness. Tlie permanent settlement winch, in fact, gave proprietary 
right, with some uncertain reseiwatioiis, in favor of the ryots, which 
were never enforced, was a pure gift—a splendid one to those who had 
brains and money to make good use of it, a fatal one to those who had 
neither. 

It is interesting to observe the very gradual working up of the 
idea of the permanent settlement. In 1776 the directors write:— 
“ Having considerod the different circuinstsiuces of letting j^our lands 

on loaBes for lives or in perpetnitv, wo do not, for many weighty reasons, 

think it advisable to adopt either of those modes and they api)roved 
of letting the province of Dinagej)oro to the llajah for life as an ex¬ 
periment, the issu^e of which would in some measure enable them to 
judge of the propriety ol‘ adopting a general system on similar prin- 
cijilos. Th(?8e instructions were repeated year by year, and indignant, 
indeed, were tliey on receiving information of the fixed leases grantod 
to Baharbnnd and others. They wrote in 1783 anent this: We repeat 
our orders that you do not grant fixed leases on any i^retence whatever. 
The expediency of letting the lands for a longer peri(»d than one year, 
. or in perpetuity, is a great ])oIiticuI question, on w'hicli. in the ]>resent 
critical situation of our atfairs, we cannot at this time come to any 
determination.” In 1788, tlie Uajah of Cooch Bchar a])p1ied for a fixed 
lease for his zemindary of Boda, &c., but the pro])osal only met witli 
a coubnnptuous notice from the Board. A change of policy, lj<)w<iver, 
suddenly ap|)C!irs. In the spring of the name year orders are sent to 
make a five years’ sctth^miiut, and the Boda zemindar, sifter a! second 
ineffectual attempt to get a jiermancnt sottlement, agreed to the t>iie for 
tile short term; but as it was the year just following the fainino, 
none of the other zemindars entered into it. 

The arrangements for the decennial settlement commenced in 17J>0; 
and how tliat settlement was merged by a word into a jiermaiient one, 
is matter of history. No worse time could have been chosen for this 
operation in Itungporc, as far as the interests of the Government avim'c 
cx>uc.erued. The country required years to recover from^tho effects of 
4he disasters of 1787, and the zemindars very unwilliuglv oiitered into 
the aiTangements, with the exceptions of those of BaliarbunJ, Boda, 
and Bykinitpore. Two years elapsed before the settlement was finally 
arrived at; and instead of tJie hoped for increase of Us. 1,39,000 on tlie 
revenues of 1196 B.S., in order to attain t.o the standard of 1193 B.S. 
for Cazeerhat and Boda, and 1187 B.S. for the rest of tlie distri(!t, 
the total increase obtained was between Us. 15,000 and Us. 20,000, and 
the permanently assessed revenue on a Ooochwara was about tho same 
as the demand of 1190 B.S., the year following the insurrection, 
and the lowest rate at which it had ever stood since tho aequisitiion of 
the country by the English. Boda and Bykimtpore alone, among the 
Cuocbwara mehals, were kept uji to the standard. 

A temporary settlement of from 20 to 30 years would have given 
i sufficient stability of possession for the encouragement of cnltivatiou, 
■^,and at its close a rich increase would have acc;rued to the Government 
^revenue, or a life settlement, like that of Hiuagepore, wonld have afforded 
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opportuility for the initiation of a succession duty on the falling in the 
lives, a most useful and unobjectionable source of revenue. Bungpore 
was on tlie whole very lightly assessed: Baharbimd espedally so. In 
several instances, whore the inconii)etent zemindars sold, with the Col¬ 
lector's sanction, talooks for the payment of their balani'es^ monied pur¬ 
chasers were resulily found willing to take such at more than their pro¬ 
portionate share of the Government demand, and withal pay a 
prcminni exceeding two years' revenue as puifliase-money. The total 
pemanently assessed revenue was sicca Ks. 8, 19, 821; this did not 
include Boda, the revenue of which amounted to a lac, which had been 
settled by the C(»mmissioner just appointed for Cooch Behar. 

One item of the assets of the settlement deserves a passing notice. 
It Avas called the fonjdaiy mehal, and yieldeil Rs. 80 per annum; it 
appears in the books as having been originally a tax for feeding the 
uawab’s buffaloes, and some otlier charges. Mr. Limisden, wh(» obtained 
the excision of the item from the revenue assiits, reports in 1791, that 
the recei[)t8 of the fanner who leased the mehal arose princijjally from 
taxes paid by Brahmins, who performed religious ceremonies for scdlers 
of spirituous liquors, prostitutes, washermen, and other low classes of 
Hindus, by those who beat tom-toms or played on trumj)ets, seriiidalis, 
and other iniisioal instruments, and by persons wlio performed feats of 
dexterity, danced in public shows, or exhibited bears, monkeys, and 
snakes. 

X.—On chawfes since the settlement. 

Tlie District boundaries .—The boundary between Diriagepore and 
Rungpore has been simplified by fixing the Kunitiya as the line of 
division to the south-west. This cut Sorooppore into halves, brought in 
Pyrabmid, Batashim, and other estates which had before this time been 
sold away from the Dinagepore Rajah’s projjcrty, and transferred to 
Dinageporo a portion of Ednikpore lying west of the river, including the 
site of Ghoraghat. TJie district of Bograli was subsequently carved 
out at the sous’ll; but a large portion of what was then transferred, has, 
from the eommenceinent of the year 1872, been received back in 
tliaimuh Govindgnnge, the nucleus of the old Edrakpore estate, and the 
site of the Ghoraghat coll<3ctorate. Immediately after the permanent 
seltleineiit, perguunahs Patiladalia and Bhiturbnnd to the south-east and 
east were transfeixed from Rajshahj'o, the former having been then lately 
]mi'chused by Gopi Tagore, aud both originally portions of the largo 
Nattore zemindary. The change in the course of the Brahtnajnitra, wliieh 
divided Fa ti lad aha into two portions, niudered necessary the transfer of 
the eastern division, the thannah of Dewangunge to Mymensing, which 
occurred some few years since. The latest loss the district Las sustained, 
has arisen from the sii])posed necessity of providing a head-quarter 
station for the annexed Uooars of Bhootaii, and a stepping-stone between 
Darjeeling and the rest of the straggling Gooch Behar division. This 
is a change much to be regrethxl; it wrested from us pcrgnnnah 
Bykuntpore, and tlie two chaklas of Boda and Fatgram: how dosely 
connected with the history of old Rungpore our records show. The 
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district;, as it stands, is shorn of half its traditions, and it is to Be hoped 
that au opportauity may arise of restoring it to its original and natural 
limits. 

Sahs .—The effects of the stringency exercised subsequent to the 
decennial settlement in the realization of the revenue liave been partly 
pointed out. Edrakj)ore collapswl early : Cnzeerliat 8ufter<?d much, with 
the exception of the two anna share, tlio Tooshvanda zemiudary, the 
Tomaiiiing four shares became much reduced by sales. Kankiua 
remained whole, and the Futtelipore and Ooondy estates, as a rule, 
weathered tlie breakers. 

Parlitiom.^hi the papers extracted from the Boda case (Appendix 
A, No. 2), there is a trace of a j)artiti<)ii effected by the Mahommeilans in 
that chakla ; it was probably nominal, for the nominees of the Mahonomc- 
daiia never obtaiiied secure possession, and it. docs not now obtain. 
Cazeerhat, Futtelipore, and Coondy, were divided during the Mahomme- 
dan era, and came in that state into our hands. Very few partitions have 
been effected in the pannit estates. Among the 22 now rtuiinrning in 
the district of the 27 estates settled, (exclusive of the separate<l bilooks,) 
only thri'e have been subjected to partition. This ojieration has been 
mainly confined to the talooks separated at the time of settlement, or 
formed by sales of portions of tiie original zemindaries for arrears 
of revenue. The total number of partitions liave been 41), i.e., from tlie 
time of the perniaiieiit settlement up to 

1840— (48 years), 15 cases. 

1841— 1800 (20 years), 14 „ 

18G1—1872 (12 years), 20 „ 

These operations have added largely to the number of estates borne 
on tlie rent-roll; tiiixie estates lielJ by tlio same family, that took ten 
years to divide; added 56 new numbers to the rent-roll, the lowest share 
being one of giindas, or „tlis of one of the instates. 

New Estates .—The change in th(i course of the Teesta to the 
eastward in the eai'ly part of the century left a strip of laiul along tlie 
deserted course available for settlement, which, after resumption suit was 
settled with tlio riparian proprietors, yielding a total of 23 estates, which, 
on 6 permanent .and 17 temporary lease.s, bear a revenue of lis. 2,778. 

The present number of estates on tlie rent-roll is 563, thus derived— 


Ori^^inal number aettled ... ... 72 

Deduct transferred to other districts ... 13 

Reinaiiiing ... ... 59 

Add new estates from resumption proceedings 125 

Ditto ditto sales ... ... 152 

Ditto ditto partitions ... 172 

Ditto ditto dned river beds ... 23 

Transfers from other districts ... ... 32 


9,74,089 


Present revenue roll 


Co.^6 Jls. 
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Permanently assessed Co.*s Hs. ...9,714530.; 

Temporarily ditto » ••• ••• 2,559 


8 estates with revenue under 10 
184 ditto under 100 

215 ditto nndgr 1,000 

156 ditto over 1,000 


„ pay Be. ... 35 

„ ... ... 8,668 

„ ... ... 93,774 

„ ... ... 8,71,612 


463 estates, held by 1,239 Hindus, i>ay Bs. 
54 ditto ditto 160 Maliommedans 
45 ditto held jointly by 261 Hindus and 

186 Maliommedans 

1 Government estate 


... 8,74,187 
... 32,547 

... 67,305 

50 


XI. — Judicial. 

Vivid pictures oleam from amon w the records of the past, sliowing the 
unsettled state of the times; and Rungpore, a frontier district, bordering 
on Nepaul, Bhootnn, Gooch Rehar, and Assam, was peculiarly liable to be 
infested by banditti. These ravaged the country in armed bauds, amount¬ 
ing to several Imndreds. Bhiturbund and Soroofipore, both detached 
portions of liajshahve, offered great faeilities for refuge. In 1784, on the 
applic<ation of Mr. Griiidali, the ColUictor of Tiijjiore, Knsign Diincanson 
was despatclied agauist several ‘herds of daeoits,’ one of which 
infested the road between Dinaorepore and lliingpoi-e, which lay through 
Boroopporo, and wlio had hanged a ‘faquir’ for complaining at 
Diiiagepore against tliein, and had carried off six hundred wives and 
daughters of lyots. Many of the captives were rescued by the valiant 
Ensign. 

The no-raan’s land, lying south of the stations of Dinagepore and 
Rungpore, and west of present Bograli, towards the Ganges, far 
removed from any local authority, was a favourite haunt of the 
tlie banditti. In 1787, Lieutenant Brenan was employed against a 
noknl ducoit lea/ky, named Bliawaiii Battuck; in this quarter. He des¬ 
patched a hrc.'ildar with twenty-four sepoys in search of the roiibers, 
and they surprised Pattuck with sixty of his followers in their boats. 
Pattuck’s ehitif man, a Pathan, headed a desperate resistance, during 
which the Pathan, Pattnek himself, and two other headmen, were killetl, 
and eight wei'e wounded, be.sides I'orty-two taken jirisoners. Of the 
attacking par(y, two sepoys oidy avoi'C vvouiidotl. Seven boats, with 
arms, aceoutrenienis, and ammunition, sus the Lieutenant expresses it, 
were t:iken. Pattiiek’s ft>rce consisted wholl 3 >^ of up-couutriMnen : lie 
himself was a natii'e of Bndgepore, and lie was in league with another 
noted dacoit, Majuoo Shaha, who made yearly raids from the southern 
side of the Ganges. We just catch a glimpse from the Lieutenant's 
report of a female dacoit, by name Hevi Chaudhranee, also in league 
witli Pattuck, who lived in boats, had a large force of burkundazes^ in 
her pay, and coniiniitcd dacoitios on her own account, besides gettitig 
a share of the booty obtained by Psittuck. Her title of Chaudliraneo 
would imply that she was a zemindar, probably a petty one, else she 

f 
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need not have lived in boats for fear of capture. Brenan observes, as 
follows, on the complicity of the zemindars with these daooits, and closes 
with some very pertinent remarks:—“ I did not imagine that it was a 
matter of any importance to know tliat the principal zemindars in most 
parts of these districts, and 1 believe, 1 may venture to add, in most 
parts of the country too, have always a banditti ready to let loose on' 
sucdi of their unfortunate neighbours as have any property* worth seiz¬ 
ing on, and in accomplishing which even the lives of the unhappy 
sniTerorB aro seldom spared. The zemindars commit these outrages in 
the most perfect security, as there is no reward offered to detect 
them; and from the nature of the dependence of the dacoits on them, 
it cannot be effected witliout bribery. To establish, therefore, a proof of 
connivance in the zemindars contiguous to Sahebgunj, I must first 
establish a greater sum of money than I have it in my pow'er to advance, 
or the Board may tliiiik proper to reimburse me. I hazard nothing in 
confinniiig to you, notwithstanding the intelligence which I before com¬ 
municated; for it is by no means reavsonablc to admit that everything 
which cannot be provecl in a court of justice is not true.” The Lieu¬ 
tenant writes from Silberris, and the engjigemeiitwith Pattuck took place 
in pergiinnah Baharbund, in “ Can too Baboo’s zomindary.” The regula- 
r tions of 1783 contoined the following rule, wdiich, it seems, was never 
carried out:—“ That whenever a zemindar is proved guilty of having 
abetted, practised, or connived at robberies or murder, none of his 
' fuuiily be permitted to succeed to the zeniindary >vithout Uie express * 

i permission of the Board.” 

In 1789, we have an account of a large body of bandits who had 
occupied the Bykuritj)ore forest, lying at the apex of tlie district right 
under the hills, whence they issued on their predatory excursions. The 
forest was composed of tree jungle interwoven with cane, .and was im¬ 
passable, except by narrow winding paths, known only to the dacoits, 
who maintained in the forest twenty-two posts, eardi under a separate 
leader. Mr. McDowall got together a force of 200 burknndazes, and 
held all the entrances into the forest: some months elapsed before any 
decisive result was obtained; several skirmishes ensued, and the robbers 
were at length starved out and escaped into Nepaul .and Biiootan ; but 
great numbers were captured, including their leader Kripa, and several 
Pwhis principal associates. Within twelve montb.'i, in tliis and other 
■ of the district, our energetic Collector arrested and brought <to trial 
549 dacoits. 

Largo bodies of Sanyasis traversed the district, levying contribu¬ 
tions on the villages. In 1782, ^^read of a body of 70U, consisting of 
Sanyasis and Mussulman laki]'.s, i^hd having horses, camels, elephants, 
and arms of all kinds: Lieutenant Maixlouald was sent against them 
with 180 se]>ays, and he brought in tlieir leaders; the followers escaped 
under the hills. Three years later, as many as 1,.500 crossed the Brah¬ 
maputra at Dewangunge; they hud rockets, jiiiyal pieces, and 110 
horses. 

Besides these wandering thieves, there were numbers of these 
, Sanyasis settled down in hermitages, which they fortified, and where they 
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combined the trade of money-lender witb that of dacoity. Mr. John 
Eliot, in a report made to the Board from Jafarshahee, dated 29 th April, 
1789, makes mention of two Intchas (dacoit boats), of 80 and 1OO cubits , 
in length respectively, which he had seized, and which belonged to head 
Sanyasis; and an extract from his report, given in Appendix A (No. 14), 
gives a detailed account of the oppressions practised by these scourges, 
not only on the ryots, but even on the zemindars and their officers, 
whom they carried off and confined until their demands were complied 
with. 

The sepoy officers had full occupation in dealing with local 
insurrection, gangs of dacoits, raids from Nepaul, and troubles in Cooeh 
Behar, of which notice will be made as we go on. The burkundaz 
establishment employed in the district was 300 men; but Mr. McDowall, 
after his successful operations against the dacoits, reduced it to half that 
number. There remained then, in addition to that establishment, a 
havildar with 25 sepoys at Bykuntpore, and a like force at Dimla. 

Here may be noted that, in 1789, three hoys and sixteen girls, who 
had been inveigled away by a Portuguese writer, with the intention of 
selling them as slaves at Chandernagore, were rescued by the Collector 
of Krisnaghur, and returned to this district. 

Boundary disputes betwreen the zemindars of adjoining districts 
cropped up in abundance, sometimes, though comparatively seldom, result¬ 
ing in riots and loss of life. In all those traced, witb the exception of 
one case, Bahai’hund was implicated, one with Cooch Behar, one with 
Goorlah in Rangamatty, two with Bliitiirbund, and disputes with Curry- 
barry, caused by the ever changing ciiiTeuts of the Brahmaputra, which 
have lasted a century, and are in full force at the present time. 

The ameens sent forth from each authority to investigate these 
cases gave always diametrically opposite reports, as Mr. Baillie, the 
Collector of G()wal[)ara, in wiiting about the Currybarry dispute, forci¬ 
bly expresses it:—“ I am convinced that it never can be settled by black 
ameens; they are far too venal to settle the right of controverted 
property.” In* the only boundary case in which the zemindar of 
Baharbund was not concerned, between Edrakpore and one of the sicca 
mehals, the council at Piirnoah were driven to their wit’s end; the 
ameens differed as usual. The Council make the remark, that the testi¬ 
mony ;Of the ryots brought by the one side must be considered as of 
equal validity with that given by those of the other, and they were half 
inclined to Gscliont the land to Government ; but they adopted the 
** milder method,” of giving two-thirds to one disputant, and one-third to 
the other, in proportion to the extent and value of their respective 
zemindaries. On this principle of decision a pauper suitor would have 
a poor diance of justice.—(1-12-78), (10-12-82), (25-8-83), (30-10-84), 
(19-3-86), (9-7-87), (2-6-89), (9-9-89), (3-4-90). 

XII.—Pevsminel and Charges of the Administratlm. 

Political .—We have some relics of the great Governor-General 
in the shape of three holograph letters, which I found among the old 
bundles, and which are here transcribed. 
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[Addressed—On the Service.) 


To Mr. Purling, 

At Mutiffpore. 


Sir, 


No. 1. 


Fort William^ 19th May 1778. 


Your letter respecting the complaints of the Nncauds, and a 
similar one from the Board of Trade on the same subject, arc now before 
the Board for their consideration. 

But as the Board 'will nut assemble for some days, owing to the 
despatch of the Northington for England, and consequently will not be 
able to transmit yon their orders immediately; and as Mr. Aldersey 
has informed me that the Nacauds tlireaten to quit'the province, if the 
zemindars continue to press them with tlie same demands, I desire you 
will cause those demands to be suspended, until you receive the orders 
of the Board on the subject. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obdt., hum. servt., 

Warren Hastings. 


No. 2. 

To Mr. Purling, Fort WilHaTti^ 1th November 1778. 

Sir, 

I LEARN from report that Mr. Lear, in order to recover some 
outstanding balances, has engaged in hostilities with the people of 
Assam, and actually marched an armed iorce into llieir country. I 
am very desirous of knowing the truth of this report, and therefore 
request you will inform yourself minutely of every circumstance 
concerning it, and transmit to me the account of it, that 1 may either 
bring it before the Board, or take such other steps as may be proper. 

In the meantime, should Mr. Lear Ik; actually engaged in any 
measures tlie consequences of which may appear to you alarming, I 
recommend it to you to endeavour to check them immediately. I 
understand that Gowalpara is under Dacca, and it may therefore be 
necessary that you correspond with Mr. Shakespear on this subject. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedt., hum. servt., 

Warren Hastings. 


No. 3. 

To Mb. Purling, Fort WiRiam,lih Noveiiiber lll9, 

Sir, 

enclosed petition contains strong charges against the Tannadar 
of Bijayday: I beg leave to refer it to you to enquire into, and in case 
you find tbiem well founded, to remove him. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedt., hnm. servt., 

Warhkn Hastings. 
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The case of tlie Nacauds has been already referred to. Our relations 
with Assam will be noticed in the next part. 

The proclamation in English and Persian, sent for publication here 
as elsewhere, issued on the occasion of the ^'daring and unexampled 
treachery” of Riijah Cheit Singh of Benares, has an interest of ite 
own, and the English version is given in Appendix A (No. 15). 

In 1784, a voluntary contribution of near half a lac of rupees Was 
collected from the liungpore zemindars, in order to erect grain maga¬ 
zines to provide against the occurrence of famines. Mr. Moore obsen’ea 
that snen temporary contributions were not unusmil, and that the 
zemindars would not pay it from any stock of their own, but, ‘ as usual,’ 
levy it from the country under the head of mangan or want.— 
(23-12-84.) 

Our notes regarding Hastings’ administration wdll find a suitable 
finish, with reference to a tcstiuionial supplied by the zemindars 
of this district at the close of 1788, testifying te the ‘‘justice and 
moderation” of his rule. (See Appendix A, No. 16.) Tliis cannot be 
called spontaneous, since it was called forth by instructions from the 
Calcutta Council, and it was one of a number that was jiroduced 
at the trial, which had commenced 13tli Eebruary 1788. . * 

In 1787, by order of the Governor-General, Lord Cornwallis, the 
Collec-tor sent some Tangans, or Bhootea jionies, to Lucknow, as a 
present to Madajee Scindia, and he added a pjiir of Assam hawks, 
one of thom a Soia Ihizi, a kind nuitdi jmzGil.—(7-4-87.) 

Local .—The first (’ollector of Unngpore was Air. Gross, who formed 
the heavy settlement of 1178 B.S. (1771-72 A. D.) ; he died here in April 
1771. Mr. Gross had imt been here long, for in 117() B.S. (^1789-70 
A.D.) there were native Collectors, Modun Gopal and Mirza Ilossein 
Reza. Mr. Purling ciiiuo for his first incumbency .some time in the 
year 1771-72, soon aiVer the death of Mr. Gross, and we find him 
still here in 1773. He was siiecaiedcd by a Mr. Harris; but when 
tliat occurred, or how long the hitter acted, there is nothing to show. 

AV'hen P«rling camo a second time in 1777, the collections of the 
district had been for some 3 'ears under the Provincial Council of 
Dinagejiorc or Purneah; the Council had at first borne the former 
name, but as it was located at Purneah it became sub-sequently called 
by that name. In 1779 Purling went to Oiide, and in 1781 he was 
put oh the Board of Commissioners for the management of the Dutch 
East India Company's pu.sscssions at Chiusurah, whiuh had been taken 
in war. 

He was succeeded as Collector of Rungpore by George Bogle, who 
had in 1774 been on a mission to Thibet, passing through Bhootan with 
great difficulty. His manuscripts relating to this mission, are in the 
library of the British Museum. Bogle died early in 1781, and Goodlad, 
who had been assistant here for two years, was appointed Collector and 
Jndge; wliile the native offices of foujdar and tannadar vyere abolished. 
Goodlad remained until 1784, when he was sndheeded by Moore. He 
was for a year the Collector of Ghoraghat, and then we lose sight of 
him. 
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Moore remained not quite two years^ and left for Europe; and early 
in 1786, Day Hart McDowall was appointed: he remained until tlie 
close or 1789, when he also retired from the service to Europe. He 
writes in 1788, that he had come out to India in 1770 as a writer, and 
had by that time attained the status of a senior merchant. 

Purling came for the tliird time in May 1790, and commenced 
the decennial settlement; but he had to leave on account of ill health in 
December of tliat year, and we get news of his death in the spring of 
1791. He was succeeded by Mr. Lumsden, who completed the settle¬ 
ment ^ and when he left in the luring of 1793 for Ohuprao, Janies Qrahain, 
who had been assistant for some years, became Collector. The office of 
Judge and Magistrate was, at the same time, separated from that of 
Collector, and Mr. M. Leslie was appointed the first District Judge. 

CJiartjes. —The Collectors drew a salary oi‘ Sicca Its. 1200, with 
Bs. 300 for house rent, which was modified later into Co.’s lls. 1,500, with 
house rent Its. 150; and they had, besides, a commission on the revenues, 
amounting to one per cent., up to ten lacs, but subject to a deduction 
of one per cent, on all uncollected b.alauces. This yielded from Es. 6,000 
to Bs. 8,000 per year, extra. The travelling allowance was Be. 1-1 
per mile, or*Es. 12 per d.ay. The Collector got, besides as Judge, one- 
tenth from all the fees collected for suits in his court; but they were 
very few. The amount of fees drav;n in one year by the Judge was 
Bs. 112 only—(16-3-8.5.) In view of this return, one of the court 
regulations of 1781, giving authority to inflict corporal punishment up 

to 20 rnlLaus for triviiil and groiinrlleas ooinplaiuti^, io deter chicanery 

and intrigue,” seems hardly called for, though such a rule might be 
useful in the present day. 

In Appendix A (No. 21) is shown the collectorate establishment 
fixed in 1781. A separsite esteblishment was allowed as Judge. The 
establishmeut of Mr. Leslie, as Judge and Magistrate in 17 93, is also 
given. (See Appendix A, No. 22.) 

Buildings .—There w^ere three jails,—^the dewanny, the foujdary, 
and the Naib Nazim’s; in the l.ast, there were in 1789 ‘throe hundred 
prisoners kept in irons. The prisoners were not numerous in the Magis¬ 
trate’s or foujdary jail; it had originally been situated in M.ihigunge, 
but Mr. McDow'all had it removed ne.ar his residence, apparently to its 
present site near Dhap, for we find the Collector, Mr. Lumsden, residing 
at Dhap in 1791. The estimate for the new jail was Rs. 245. The only 
masonry building belonging to the Company under the Collector was 
a jiowder luagaainc, iu bad repair. Bespccling the old factory buildings 
thero are no details. 

PART IV.-OUll NEIGHBOURS. 

I, — Nepavl. 

Nepanl adjoined Rifngpore on the north-west, its territory extending 
to the western side of tlie Mahanuddee river. This tract had formerly 
/belmigcd to the Sikkim, otherwise called the Boot Gaitrid Raja; but tho 
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petty zemindars rebelled against bim, and called in the aid of the 
Goorklias, who readily responded and annexed the country. Thence 
raids, almost annually, from 1780 to 178G, were made into the Bykunt- 
pore Raja’s zemindary, on the pretence that the foiydar of the Dikknn 
R{^a had taken refuge there; and Ganga Ram Teppa, the Goorkha leader, 
w^as helped in these incursions by a nephew of the Bykuntpore zemindar, 
who was at enmity with his uncle. 

In February 1786 occurred the most serious and the last incursion 
of the kind; the Goorkhas penetrated to Julpigoree, and killed or 
wounded ten persons or more, and carried olf over a hundred pri*- 
soners and cattle, variously estimated at from 500 to 1,000 in number. 
Ensign Duncanson was despatched from Rungpore—post haste—^with 
a small force of sepoys and bnrkundazes; he arrived at Julpigoree 
tliree days after the plunderers had left; and tliough he had only 
17 sepoys and 20 bnrkundazes with him, be very pluckily pushed on 
to the borders at Gossimgunge, on the Mahanuddec, and reconnoitred a 
Goorkha fort on the opposite side of the river, which he found to contain 
200 troops. A morning later, he arranged to meet Giinga Ram alone, 
and having ridden across the Mahanuddee, he found the Goorkha 
surrounded with 150 of his troops, which number increased gradually, 
until they amounted to 300, all lull men. Gunga Ram and our 
Ensign hsvd a long parley, during which the former grew insolent, and 
bis men smelt strong of liquor, and \rere becoming intoxicated, so 
Duucaiison turned his pony’s head and withdrew from the conference, 
and tlie next day retired to Julpigoree, having for threo successive 
nights with his men stood to their arms in momentary exj^eohition of an 
attack. In a few days Caf)tain Alexander arrived at Julpigoree with 
reinforcements, and on tIm? 2 nd March he stormed tlic fort Needanturrah 
Gurh which Duncanson had reconnoitred ; and as it was built of saul 
timber, he burned it down. In this engagement fifty of the enemy 
were killed. Ca|)tain Alexander iIkmi waited for guns before be could 
proceed against a stronger fort, Punciienee, and meanwhile carried on 
a written cor.rq,spoiKlenc<s with the Goorkha loader. In a very racy 
letter of Gunga Rarn, alluding to the threats employed by the Captain, 
be says:—“ I am not like tlie fumes of tlie poppy that ascend and 
dissipate, neither am I like a cucumber to be taken and eaten and he 
ends by threatening in his turn to take tlie Captain prisoner and carry 
him to Nepaul. (See Appendix A, No. 17.) During this time, however, 
overtures had been opened by the Collector with a superior soubah, 
and a despatch was sent direct to the Nopaul Rajah: Gungaram was 
disavowed, and put in irons, and 55 women and children were given 
up at once; and it would seem that all the captives were giveu up, of 
whom any account could be obtained. A jieaceable letter was received 
from the Rajah, couched in a very differeut style from that of his 
subordinate and the thanks of Government to Mr. McDowall satisfac¬ 
torily terminated tlie whole affair. 

Mr. McDowoH’s four years’ term of office was a busy time. In addi¬ 
tion to carrying out four annual settlements, during three years of which 
there were inundations, and in one a famine to impede the operations, 
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and catching over five hundred dacoits within twelve months, he had 
iiiis Georgia affair on his hands when he joined his post, and in the 
year of the floods he had to rescue the Oooch J^har Bajah from captivity, 
of which occurrencQ, the narration will be made in our next section. 

A few remarks will complete this notice of Kepanl. In Appendix 
A (No. 25) is an account of the country, which seems worth preserving, 
given by a man despatched there by the Collector in the gnise of a 
fakir, from which we learn that gold was obtained by the washing pro¬ 
cess, and that Nepaul had a copper currency, while Bengal still used 
cowries. A list of imports and exports from and to Nepaul, furnished 
hy Mr. Liimsden in 1791, (see Appendix A, No. 24,) shows that gold 
to the value of Bs 40,000 was imported from that country, through 
Pumeah and Bchar, into Bengal. 

Nepaul acknowledged the supremacy of tlie Chinese empire. In 
1783, comes a letter from the Governor-General, to convey the thanks 
of, and some presents from, the Emperor of China, to the Talukdar of 
Battishazary, (zemindar of Bykuntpore,) for helping ou some eleidiants 
which had been sent from the Bujah of Nepaul to the Emperor, and 
liad passed through Bykuntpore. The presents were— 

One ])iece of mussiizzer. 

Three pieces of satin. 

Six China purses. 

Tlio Chinese Emjitiror is still dependent for Ins elephants on 
his tributaries. When I was in Pekin in October 1871, there was 
great excitement owing to the near arrival of some elei)hants, a 
present from the King of Siam. The elephants formerly })oss(fSsed by 
the Emperor bad died some years belbre, and siiict; that time there had 
been none for state purposes. The approach of the new elephants was 
proclaimed in the streets, and aueoiints of tliein, with rough representa¬ 
tion of their shape in vermillitni, were sold in hand bills by the heggsir 
boys.—(7-4-80), (12-2-86), (17-2-86), (2-6-86), (^11-3-86), (4-5-86), 
(18-12-93). 

II.—Cooch Beliar. 

> 

Oooch Behar, which a century before had included the greater part 
of Bungpore, now lay on the north-eastern frontier of tlie district, a 
small province, a buffer between Bungpore and the Bhooteas. It was 
tlie hostility of tlie latter which drove the Cooc.li Behar Bajah into our 
arms in 1772. In tliat year the}’’ hod invaded the country, and carried 
away the liiijah, Durjendra Narayiuif captive j the aid of the Euglish 
was invoked, tlie Bhooteas were speedily defeated, and the Bajah was 
rescued: a treaty w’us formed, annexing Cooch Behar to Bengal, and 
providing for the payment of an annual tribute of half its revenues; 
and these relations have remained unaltered to the present day. 

On the death of Bajah Durjendra in 1783, fresh troubles arose. 
There had grown up in the kingdom two offices, those of Dewan Deo 
and Nazir Deo, both held by members of the same family as tliat of the 
^jah; the former, the manager of the household; the latter, tlie commau- 
der of the forces, who held toe chatha, or umbrella, on the investiture 
bf a new Bajoh> Three generations before the then Nazir Deo Shauta 
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Narayan, who had driven back the Bykuntpore invaders, and mRdedlie 
peace with the Mahommodans, A.D. 1711, awjuired thereby great power, 
and became a sort of mayor of tlie palace, and tnmsmitted his authonty: 
to Ins suecsessors. So when Durjendra Narayan died, his infant son, '. 
Hanmdra, was set aside by the Nazir Deo Kogendra Narayan, who 
asserted that the appointnient of a now lljijah rested with his office^ 
assumed the niauagement of the state, and apj)ointed his own son to be 
jiibraj, or lieir a})paront. He is said to have statituied guards on the 
palace, and stopped sujjplies, in order to force comi>liancc with his wishes; 
so that several wotnen died of stjirvatiou, and he im^n'isoned the offieei*8 
of the former rcgim^. IBnt Kogendra met his niutuh in tlie old Ranee 
Kantesliwari, HarendiVs mother, who was an svble and energetic woman, 
and had during her husband’s reign boon the inalik, or ruler, of the 
kingdom. She aj)plied, with success, to the Collecter for assistance, 
Kogendra’s claims were set aside, and ho was driven out for a time by 
the aid of sei)oys. He, however, biddod bis time, and remained in such 
st‘.crecy, that two years later, in 178(), when the Collector miidc special 
enquiries about him by direction of Government, he could nowliere be 
found, nor could it even be ascertained whether he was alive or dead. 
But the following year ho moved to purpose: three thousand rupees had 
been collected, and this amomit sufficed for a revolution, ;uid a force of 
Sanyasecs was raised, consisting of between five and seven hundred 
nuMi. A note of alarm came one day in Jane 1787, from the llanee, 
asking Ibr aid, which was followed the next day by the intelligence 
tliitt tlic attiiok liad Ihhmi made and the palace stormed, the Llajah was 

carried oil’ in a doolit;, and his grandmother in a palanipiin, but his 
mother, the llanec, was made to walk; they wore taken to Bulrampore, 
where the Nazir Deo li:i<l a. house oji the confines ()f Cooch Bohar towards 
Bijnoe. 'I’he time w'as well chosen for tin's operation, llungpore was a 
sheet of wah'r, and the (a)IIector was striving, might and mriiu, to iliake 
the setlU'inent of the revenue, but lie ncvmdheless obtained reinforce¬ 
ments from Dinagepore across the flooded country ; still some time 
elapsed before t+io troops could march to Behar. 

The mimic war, however,soon callapse<l,whcn the midiseiplined levies 
came face to face with the sepoys. Even before the Dinagepore roinlbrce- 
ments could reach the scene of ojieratioiis, the Nazir Deo’s ])arty had 
made an atteck on a sonbabdar, stationed with 5U sepoys at Nazirgnnge, 
to 8U|q)ort the collection of the revenues, and met with a crushing defeat, 
and their colors and drums were taken. Towards the close of August the 
dobiCihinoTit inov<-J from llnn^[>ore^ under Cuptftiii lluttan^ and by the 

end of the inonlJi the captives were rescued from the durance vile, in which 
they had been kept for tw’o mouths and a half. Mr. McDoMrall highly 
extols the conduct and huinauity of the troops, and coushlers they were 
justly entitled to the spoils they had obtaiueil. Tlufse sjioils consisted of 
some silviir and bra.ss utensils, (apparently some that Kogendra’s people 
had plundered from the Itajah’s palace,) Lh:it sold for Rs. 300, a horse, 
weak in the loins, that was kejit by th& Cajitaiu, and a few ponies. 

Kogendra di<l not personally appear in this matter, his moth^, 
Murrick Muttoo, acted I'or him; and according to her rival, Kanteshwari’s 


0 
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account, “ though a woman, acted more than a manly part,” by taking 
up a Bword and shield, and constantly threatening ner, the Ranee, 
and her son, the Rajah, with death. Murriok Muttoo and Kogendra’s 
hrotlier were, with others, in all 153 in number, taken prisoners, and 
the lesser people were sent for trial by the Magistrate to the native 
court. Kogeudra finally came forward after a free pardon had been 
ofiPered him, and a conitnission was formed to investigate the whole 
affair, and he made strenuous claims to a 9-anna share of the whole 
state, and to the entire zeinindary of Roda. Patgram, and Purubhhag, 
whicu Shanta Narayan and other Nazir Deos after him had held in 
farm. The report^of this commission, fiill of curious information, has 
been printed at the Cooch Rchar press, Juljugoree. Kogeudra seems 
to have obtained an allowauco of Rs. 500 a mouth ius the I'esult. He 
died in 1808, the last of the Nazir Deos. Cooch Behar was put under 
a Commissioner during the minority of tlie Rajah, and we find the 
names of Henry Douglas, tho Hou’ble Cliarles Bruce and Richard 
Ahmiity, Commissioners, up to the close of the century.—(9-6-84), 
(14-6-37), (2-8-87), (29-8-87), (15-11-87;, (20-9-93). 

III. — Bhootan. 

If N('p;uil was a troublesome neighbour to Bykurftporo on the west, 
Bhootan was a far worse foe on tlie east; for while the former carried 
off |i(>()|i1c aTJfl property, tho latter took land. Mr. fCdon, in his 
tieal Missions to Bhootan,’ has.given some awjonnt of the encroachments 
of the Bhootans in this <piarter: they laid hold of the clause iu the 
treaty made aftesr tlui war about Cooch Bohar, which enacted that 
the possessions of each should revert to their former state, and by 
pcjrsistcnt aj)plication on the part of tho Deb Rajah to the Govemor- 
(ieiKwal, ohtaiiKjd a large tract of Bykuntporo lying east of the Toesta, 
containing the celebrated temple of Shiva at Julixisli, and also a villag(j 
west of tlie Teestji, named Ambaroo Fallaootta, right in the cemtre of 
tlie zeinindary. There can he no doubt that in the general confu.sion 
that preceded the English conquests, in the course of d(‘sultory war¬ 
fare hetweeii tin; liill men and the petty states of tlie jil.'iins, tlie lino 
of country occMi|aed by the former had contiuaally varied, and pro¬ 
bably at some lime or other the Bliootcas had been in possession of 
the territory they claimed ; and moreover there is some reason to 
Hujjposu, as stilted by Budiauan, that tlie Byknntpore Elijah had 
a.<!tually agreed to cede some territory to tliem, as an inducement for 
their attack on Cooch Behar, wliich had boon brought iibout by his 
raaehiiiations: but it is, on the other hand, clear that the Bhooteas had 
not been in possession of the tracts iu question immediately before 
their war with the English. Mr. Purling writes in 1790, some years 
after the lauds had been given up:—“I was at Rungpore both before 
. .and since tho Cooch .Behar district was brought under tlie Company’s 
protection, and I never, till now, Jioard of any claim of the Bhooteas, 
j. upon Julpesh and Fallacotta. •Tul])esh is a pagoda of Hindoo worship 
with which Bhooteas oau have iiothiii.o to do.” 
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A bonndary decision of the JDinagepore conndl given in 1777, 
roferriag to the boundary between Bykuutpore and Bhootan, mentioned 
by Mr. Eden, is bad for vagueness; it does not speciiy the tracts in qpesr 
tion, and it had no eifect on tiie actual cession, for it was not nneartlidl 
until 1787 : whereas the G-overnineut orders directing the transSir 
wore first given in 1779, and repeated from time to time as the efforts 
of the Bykuntpore liajah interposed delays. Considerations of policy, the 
desire to roach Thibet through Bhootan, actuated the Government in this 
matter. They said in regard to it:—“ Without entering into the merits of' 
the Deb ilajiih’s claims, we have timsrc:idily acceded to them, as a pledge 
of oar wish to oblige him, and'to keep u[) the good understanding that has 
so long subsisted oetwoen the Bhootan Government and ours.” Arid 
Mr. Goodlad writes in 1782 :—“ I have never gone to the Prnsidenev, 
but Mr. Hasting-s has psirticularly enjoined mo not to suffer anything to 
happen that could give the least umbrage to the Bhooteas.” 

The Bhootea in this affair showed himself a mate-h for the Bengalee, 
notwithstanding that, in one of his petitions to the Govcrnor-Gencrai, the 
Deb liajah innocently remarks:—“ We, hill j)eoplo, are not much ae- 
qiiainted with the craft and cunning of those of Bengal,” and the liajiih of 
Bykuntpore had to submit to his loss of territory. The first excessive 
doduetiori from liis payments of revenue granted on tliis account of 
Rs. 18,572 was reduced to one of lis. 8,288, and on this deduction from 
revenue of 1187 B.S., the standard year, the permanent settlement 
was fixed ; and oven so, I do not consider tlie zeinindary wasover-nKsessed, 
for its name 15attisba/.ary (batrish hnzari) denotes that it had produced 
an income of Its. 32,000 a year. The revenue jiaid iu 1187 B.S. was 
French arcot lis. 28,334, equivalent te sicca Its. 25,935. 

Towards the east also, the Bhooteas carried on their encroachments. 
There were two petty states* subject to lliingamat ty, which paid a reve¬ 
nue in elepljiints to us, aud a tribute of cloth, oil, and dried fish 1.0 
Bhoot.at). The smaller of these, Bidyagong, wjis wholly swallowed up, and 
its v<!veuue ceased. In the other state, that of Bijnce, the Bhooten 
souhahs consUnllv interfered. The liajah (of the (.V)ooh Behar family) 
was luimlered in 1791, and the instigator of the murder was at once 
appointed chief of the state hy the Del) liajah, who notified the .^ppuiuL- 
mont to the Commissioner of Cooeh Bdiar, stating that the friendship 
snhiMsiing between him and the Company rendertjd his appoinhnent the 
same as tnat of the Bengal Government. A military force was sent to 

61 ‘Iz.c the murderer, 'whieli aciiuii lu eiight forth two innoleut leltei's fruiii 

Bhootan souhahs. (See Appendix A, No. 18.) That of one, the Cherung 
souhuh, a companion piecaj to tlie letter of Gaugaram Teppa. This 
soubah was deposed by the Deb Rajah. The other, the Jumpah soul>ah, 
received the following spring a piuseut of a “ spying glass” and coral 
from the English Government, as a rewai’d apparently for a oertaiu 
degree of moderation in his iusolence. 

The Bhooteas came in annual trade caravans, bringing skins, blan¬ 
kets, cotton, chintz, miLsk, walnuts, gold dust, aud 400 to 500 hill 
ponies to the value of Rs. .30,000 to lla. 40,000, aud they carried 
back iu return iudigo, broadcloth, leather, copper, lead, spices, and 
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ho^B. The frade had at one time amounted to upwards of a lao of 
rupees; but the demand for ponies had fallen otf. Some Bliooteas still 
come down as far as this, though there are now markets farther north, 
where they can sell their goods ; and there is some land in Mahigunge, un¬ 
occupied and uuassessed, known as the Bhootca inehal, where they have 
encamped on their annual expfjditions from time immemorial.—(6-4-79), 
(8-10-82), (21-1-85), (20-3-90), (20-6-92). 

1V. — Asmm. 

Trade in salt to the amount of several lacs of rupees was carried on 
with Assam, A r-esidont on the part of the Company was stationed 
on the confines of Rangarnatty, at (lowalpara, and there was a chowkey 
or trade post on an island in tlic centre of the Brahma]niti'a, to wliich 
the Agent, of the Assam GrovernnuMit, a Bnrooah, sent down liis goods 
in boats, and got salt in return. The articles imported, were raugga- 
dhooties, or diiooties made out of the Assam moongah silk, .stick-lac, 
cotton, pepper, and ivory. The merchants engaged, according to a list of 
1780,. wore Lear, Dow, William.s, Rausch, Whciitland, Mac<mllm'n, and 
Bigger. Oiir inovtnary returns show tliatMr. Bigger died at Jugegopah, 
ill Jiangamrtttv. in that same year; and the names of Dow and Kansch 
occur in the following list of interlopers sent to Covernmeut in 1783, 
the first of a periodical serie.s. 

^*List of Kiiroi>ean!ij not covenanted serrauts, of the IJon'ble Company^ 
residlny in the district of Jiunypore. 

Mr. William Dow, merchant, li.as permission from the Hon’ble the 
Governor-General to caiTy on the trade at Jugegojiah, commonly 
called the jai’s trade. * 

Mr. Daniel Rausch, a (htrman agent for Mr. David Killican at Gowal- 
para, has no special ]>ernvis,sion. 

Mr. John Marshall, a Gernuui clerk to Mr. Edward Ephraim Pote, 
commercial resident at Rmigpore, has no partienlar ]) 0 ’’niission. 

Mr. John Taylor, agent lor Mr. Daniel Rausch at Mogulhaut, has no jiarti- 
cular permission. There is a Prussian, of the name «)f Christopher 
Poole, who was formerly a sergeant in the llon'ble Company’s service, 
but received his discharge ; he has lor many years resided at Maria, 
in pergimnah Botlah.^’ 

Prom {larticulars BU]jplied on th'^. requisition of tho Collect.oT, w'e 
further learn that Mr. Dow came out to India in 1773 with a relation, 
Colonel Dow, and, in addition to his Assam trade, he established a fac¬ 
tory at Cowriegaou in this district, where ho died in June 1788, aged 
about 40 years; aud Mrs. Dow followed him to the grave in the follow¬ 
ing month, aged about 38 years. 

Daniel Rausch, elsewhere called a Dane, came to India in 1766. 
Au ecclesiastical return, forwarded for the register of the new church 
in Calcutta in 1787, contains au entry of one marriage, that of Mr. 
tjr Rausch to Miss Mayo, at Rnngj)ore in October 1782. He was killed 
an expedition into Assam, according to Buchanan. 
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Cliristopher Poole was discharged from the army in 1775, after 
having served tlie Company fifteen years. He traded in timber and salt, , 
and was nnirdored by dacoits in 1789. 

To recur from this digression to the Assam trade, the Company 
ever and anon spread consternation in tlie merchant camp by fanning 
out the trade as a monopoly. One formed in 1780; lasted three years, 
till the Directors revokecl it on the strong representations of the mor- 
chanta; but again, in 1787, they gave the salt trade to Mr. Hugh Baillie, 
the resident, witli permission to the otlier merchants to trade in other 
things. Mr. Dow strongly protested and pointed out that as salt was 
the only article taken by the Assamese, tlie concession to trade in other 
merchandize was'of no value. He laboured hard to prove that the 
trade was u lo.sing one ; and a balance sheet for the trade of one year 
(see Appendix A, No. 23,) gives a good view of the nature of tlie trans- 
aetioTis carried on. 


The frontiers in this direction were in a very disorganized state. 
Mr. Baillie, when Collector of Gowaljiara in 1789, was attacked by a 
recalcitrant zemindar with a force of biirkiindazes, }i<?adcd by an old 
Comjjany’K sonbsilidar; the town of Gowalpara and the laetory Avare- 
bouses Avere burnt, and one European and several black people” Avere 
killed ill repelling the attack. 

The Assam (h)verninont Avas in the last stage of dccrcpitndc. The 
bralimatiisiug of the country bad deprived the ]M^o])le of that fierce 
cemrago wliieh bud spread teri’or among the Msdioiiiineduns. There 
Averc constantly laid charges against the merchants of luakiug raids into 
tlie country lor nicovery of their dues; tlicse charges were in a great 
measure exaggerated, got up by one merchant against another, but 
“vagrant tojiassi's or black Portuguese soldiers,” adventurers from tlie 
Ni»i'lli-We.st, ISikhs and others, wdio coiigroigated bore, afl'orded ready 


malerials for sucli expeditions. Mr. Lear’s lio.s(ilities Avith Assam in 1778, 
•ride Mr. Hastings’ letter, is one case in point; and on two occasions, 
ill 1782 and 1791, charges Avere brought against llausch of having 
invaded Assam ; and in the latter instauee, it was said he had taken the 


Raj’ali prisoner, killed many persons, and earrieil otf jiroperty to the value 
. of ton to twelve lacs of rii|>eea. This accusation he rcfuUxl, ascribing its 


origin to the jealousy of the Gi'cnd? morchauts, Panioty and others ; but if 
he, had not plundered in person, bo liacl, by eounteiiaueing one Krishna 


Narayan, precipitated matters in Assam, and n('(^(;ssitated the occiijiation 
of thu eouiit-ry by British forces. Tliu e?speditjon into Assam, in which 
Baiisch was killed, must have been subsequent to the one now referred 


to. 


This Krishna Narayan aa^is of the Gooch Behar family, and a descen¬ 
dant of that Ballit Avlio held Dtirrung AA'hen the Alulioiiimedans, in 
1(103 conqueredParikshit,his brotlier, .I)urriiiig,boAvevcr, Avas included in 
that ]>ortion Avhich the Assamese recovered from Meer Jnmla; and 
Krishna Narayan's father had jiossessed both Dtirrung and Kamriip 
unde.r the Assanusse Government, but In: liad four years before been mur¬ 
dered Avitb the coTicuiTcnce of the llajah of Assam or his officers, and the 
sou was deprived of his patrimony. So Krishna Narayan, iioav 18 years 
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: of a^o, gathered together 300 to 400 burkundazes, and with their aid 
reeovered his estate ; ho defeated the Rajah’s forces, and occupied Gow- 
hatty, the Kamnip cnpitsil. The hope of plunder drew in otlier parties 
of aRveiiturera, until our hero had a force of 3,000 burkundazes, which 
were more thau he could control; and a season of anarchy prevailed. 
At length, on the application of the Assam Rajah to the Governor- 
General, (Ja])tain Welsh was, at the close of 1792, scut to restore order. 
He penetrated to Oowbatty without ditiflcultj, and in January 1793 writes 
that a considerable revolution bad taken place both in the system and 
the members of the Government; he docs not sj)ecify what the revolu¬ 
tion was. Tiie hiirkiuKlazes were sent back to draw their arrears of pay 
from the Rnngpore treasury, and to be there discharged. Welsh was 
still at Gowhatty at tlui close oi,’ 1793, up to whicli time my researches 
h.ave extended, and there I leave him.—(20-G-80), (lG-6-83), (12-G-87), 
(26-8-91), {2G-9-92). 
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EXTRACT FROM KUNGl^ORE RECORDS. 

No. 1.—See page 4. 


KstimaUi of the nuviher of Persojut^ Men^ If’w/ww, anc? Children^ resident 
in the Dbulriots composing tlic CoLUciorship of Rungpore^ 2b<A 
Avgust 1789. 


FEBaUHNAUS. 



Number of 
Mull. 

1 

N iimbevof 
Woineu, 

Number of 
Cbildren, 
male and 
leinale. 

Total 
number of 
Inlmbit- 
autB. 

Bhamuudangah 

•• • 

■ ■ ■ 

■ ■ f 

4,99S 

5,24.2 


11.790 

B/lUHSUt 


• ■ i 


1.2«G 

1,7.17 


3..140 

Bodali, &c. ••• 

• •• 

• •• 

■ * • 

21,9fiG 

24,351 


57,702 

Bykuntpore •«. 


• • ■ 

a a • 

5sm 

6,250 


14,321 

Ciumdv, 14-15 


• •1 

8 a • 

14.774 

11,721 

10,64.8 

36,543 

Ditto, J-5 

■ • i 


■ • » 

1,03{; 

16,8S)S 

968 

1,035 

3,039 

Cazecvhiiut ... 

■ 1 • 


a a ■ 

16,836 

6,469 

40,201 

Fultvhporp, 

• Bi 

at. 

a a p 

9.0 IG 

8,802 

1,574 

19.392 

Diiu, a-a 

■ ■ ■ 

■ a • 


a.oeo 

a.ocs 

777 

6.702 

K Milk II Pit 

j •• 

■ ■ • 

881 

14.437 

13.:{02 

5.799 

33,588 

AliLlltMIlMli .1. 

■ * ■ 

• • « 


4.G43 

4,287 

3.216 

12.146 

Oclfispc 

■ •i 


i t i 

1,U0 

1.745 

8bo 

4.0.i0 

Paii^iih 

■ • • 


f a ■ 

), 409 

1.55,1 

1,023 

437 

Teppah 


• •• 

• • 1 

‘2.:501 

2.8o;5 

802 

6.049 

BiiIku' 


a • • 


J.1.12,1 

18,115 

14,4.04 

47.642 

Bobonporo .«• 

. • • 



1,724: 

1,873 

1,129 

4.726 

BuUcbar 

. • ■ 

aa« 

■ ■ 

515 

4< )<) 

fiOl) 

1,215 

Bahei'bmid ... 

a ■ • 

aa ■ 

m m 9 

24,009 

19.088 

•* 12,-15.1 

55.550 

Edrackpore ... 


8.1 

« « ■ 

25,5SO 

24.,9:V2 

12 4.18 

62.930 

Plussbiiry ... 

• •i 

■ ■ ■ 

• • t 

814, 

'852 

4n0 

2.066 

ShBidcsIudiar ... 


a a » 

• ■ i 

282 

201 

199 

682 

Sultainpore ... 

aaa 

1 • « 


89 

107 

61 

257 

Surooporo 


aaa 

• 

17,016 

11,093 

4,4.S6 

32,594 

« 




187,743 

179,285 

92,4S4 

1 459,512 


D. H. MoDOWALL. 

Collector. 


No. 2.—See page 14, 

Extracts from a civil ease decided hg tlw Collector of Rnngpore^ .Tune 1778. 

Proceedings in a cause wlieroin Fucker Cliand and Hiir Narain, 
PavyiJcrsaud and Alii Mahmud, are ])laintifl‘s, for the right, of the 
pergLinnahs 13oda, Pautgoug, and Pot>riil)baug, Jiud the liajah of 
Coooh Behar and the Nazir Ihw are def'cudaiits. 
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The Petition of Fucker Chand and Hur Narain Chmdries of Boda, and 
Davypermud Chowdru of PaiUgong, and Alii Mahmud Chowdru of 
Poorubhavg. 

Bodahj Pautgoua, and Poorulibaii^, were the zeniindan'os of onr 
several torefatbers. Nazir 8 aniin;ti‘suD obtained, bj eollusivo means, 
the above i)er^unna.lis in farm, anti makes tlie cdllections- Our names 
are siill used in the siffnature of all papers. The above liiDuor will 
not give us possession of our laiuls, but makes Ids bundobnst with 
Govermuont, ami excludes us. We have always petitioned to have 
our lands oiirsehujs. This year all the country is given in charge of 
the zemindars, who arc allowed to nuike their collections themselves, 
but we have not yet had the good fortune to be allowed to do it. We 
pray to be admitted t-o the niai)ag(MU(*nt of our lauds in the same 
manner as the other zemindars arc, and that Nazir Deo may not liold 
th(3m in farm any longer. 


Fucker Chand, ^ 
.11 111’ Nil rain, J 
J.)!ivy |)er.saud. 
Alii Mahmud. 


Zemindars of Bodah. 


Petition of Samchurn Roy^ Naih of the Rajah of Cooch Behar and of 

Nazir Deo. 

Fucker Chand, Ilur Nrirain, Dayvperaaud, and Alii Mahmud, have 
complained that my ooustitiK'.nts obtaiiuKl the larin of chuckla Bodah, 
Pauigong, and Poorubbaiig, b^)^ undin? uu'ans. This is false. The 
province of Cooch Ihshar is the rajahship of my e,oiLstitiioiUs’ family. 
The forces of the King of Delhi mad<i incursions upon his lamls, and 
took possession of the pcrguimah Futtchporc and other jilaccs in the year 
101)4. On this accomit tliero was a war coinimaiccd hctwtajii tlu? King 
and the Ilajah of ^oiadi Behar. D|)on making jaaicc tlu! tSubah of 
Gooragaut gave nj) otio-l'ourth of the pergnnnah Fiittchpore to the 
llaiah, but afterwards again took possession of that fourth, and tho 
war w'as re-coinimaiced. In the year 1118, AIH Kooleo Khan was 
subah of this country, and by authority of the King's tirmans made 
this treaty Avith the Cooch Ihdiar Ilajah, that; lit! should have in the 
name of Nazir Santinaruin these tliree jierguunahs of Bodah, Paiib- 
gong, and Poorubbaiig, upon a xiaulbuudee or tributary buiidobusl. 
From that time, now 66 years, my master has paid the rt'vtinues. 
When the province of llungporc was made jiart of the royal terri¬ 
tories, the subali was desirous of constituting tho Nazir Deo ztMiiindar 
thereof, or that he should ajipoint a person on his part to make the 
collections. But as my master was t)f the faintly of an indepchdent 
Rtijah, ho refused to become a zemindar, and the subah put all'the 
aevvaiits of the Ilajah of Cooch Beliar into jiosscssion of the lands 
of Rungpore, and made them the zemindars. I have to this time paid 
the malgnzaiTy acconling to the treaty. Now all the country my 
inaster possesses is under the Company's authority. 1 mtikc no dumaud 
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for any part of tbo Rnngpore province, which was formerly (thd.. 
whole of it) the property of the Rajahs ‘of Coo(;}i Behar, except* 
ing tliose pergiinuahs, ©is., Boda, Patitgong, and Poorubbaug, winch: 
were in fact continued in possession of my master, while independent 
of the Company, though zemindars were nominally appointed by Bio ; 
Subah of Gooragapt. If my constituent shall be deemed upon enquiry 
the lawful owner of these pergunnahs, 1 am ready to employ the 
petitioners, who are the descendants of my master’s servants, in such 
manner us to give them a maintenance. 

Sam CnuRN Rot, 

JVaid of Cooch BeJiar and Boda. 

The petitioners produce severally the following papers ... 


Davypersaud produces the following in support of his claim to 
Pautgong;— 

A sunnud under the seal of Santinaraiii, then Nazir Deo, dated 
the 21at of Jaiti, Bohar year 228, or BcJigal year 1144, constituting 
Diivypcrsaud Chowclry of Pautgong upon the death of his father, 
Hiii’ileo Cliowdry. A porwaiiiiah piuler the seal of Santinaraiii, writ¬ 
ten on account of his house and effects being robbed, and mention¬ 
ing Davypersaud as an old Cliowdry, and directs Omur Roy, tlio 
ituele of tlio present Naib of Boda, who at that time was agent or 
naib of fSaiitiiinruin, to take mivasures for tlie restoration of lus effects, 
dated 6tli May 229 Behar, or 1145 Bengal year... 


Alii Malimiid produces the following in support of his claim to 
Poorubbaug:— 

No. 1. 

A sunnud iwider seal of Noondla Khan, Phouzdar of Rungpore, on 
the part of King Alluiu Gheer, dated in the 35th year of the reign, 
the 5th of Jeiumandissanuy : 

Tliat “Jaun Mahmud Cliowdry was appointed to the tebsil or 
collections of the zemindary of Pooriildiaiig; that he was to pay tho 
revenues of Government, according to liis kistbuudee, to the aumil.” 


The canoongoo’s naib, being called upon to produce tho papers of Boda 
from tho time of Zubberilust Khan to the time of Alii Koolee Khan, 
answers:—That tlicre are papers in the office which will show tho 
plaiutifTs great graudlathor to have been in possession of Boda, at 
that time, but there are no accounts of the collections. 

lie produces a pajier ■w'hich has every ajipoarauco of authenticity, 
dated in the year 1114. 

H 
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The pnrpoPt of tliis paper is, that “ one of the four partners, of 
Boda, by name Joy Sing, failing to pay* his revenues, his three-anna 
share of tlie zemindary of Boda was taken from him, and the jumina 
WHS divided among the other three—liainuarain, liamnaut, and Bantan- 
jeeb/’ 

Ba. A. F. Ct. Bs. A. P. Ct. 
The jamma tackseem of the whole perguniiah ... ' 6,795 4 13 1 

Deduct junnna of Nuzzerpore, forcibly possesfied by 
the Fhouzdar of Furneah 1,000 0 0 0 


7,7Ua 4 IS 1 

3,410 6 19 1 
1,461 9 18 0 
i,4Gl 9 18 0 
1,461 9 18 0 

- 7,795 4 13 1 

The canoongoe’s naib further produces a ]iaper dated in the year 
1118, and is to tlic following piiri)ort:—“ Ramnarain Ohowdry’s father’s 
name is Benud, whose father’s name is Sniiker Chuckerbutty, of the 
caste of Ranrec Bralimins. During the Jtajali’s liaving ])osses8ioii, Benud 
was the hessaiibies, or accomjrtant and gomastah of the three pergun- 
nahs. In the subahship of Zubberdiist Khun, when reduce<i under the 
King, be was appointed Cliowdry uf the sciven-anna ditision of the 
(‘hiiekliih. Heretolore his house was in ehuckUih Cargyhaut, in tiilook 
Cooebyamour. After tliis he came to Gomarra talook, in chncklali 
Bodn. Ho now lives in Dungy Gram, six cosa to the southward of 
Boda. 

2nd .—Santanjeeb Chowdry is Ibe son of Kunderp Koit, and grand¬ 
son of Aniinnt Koit, by the lather’s side. During the Rajah’s possession, 
Annuiit was putwaree of Gooagunge: after lus death, Kunderp, his 
son, was putwaree of Cadjuldiggy. When tho King got possession in 
the subahship of Zubberdust Khan, he was appointed Cliowdry of the 
three-anna division of Boda; but he dying, liis sou, Santanjeeb, was 
made Chowdry. Santanjeeb afterwards died ; now' his brother Gowree 
Ram Chowdry remains. His house is at the village of Alluckjerry, in 
Houlleepiuijera, eight coss to the south-east of tlie chucklah. liated 
in the year 1118. 

‘6rd .—Joy Sing, three-anna partner, is the son of Ram Sing, wlio 
is the son of Monohur. During the Rajah’s possession, Sree Ram 
Burinah was gomastah of Butiis Hazarry, the jagheer of Moydeb 
Cuoar (e-^p^ilined a relatiuu ol‘ the Il?<jah). Joy oiug was liis ser¬ 
vant. . Sree Ram Surmah gave him tlie tchsildary of a toap (explained 
Biree or four villages). Sree Ram Surmah would not acknowledge the 
King. Zubberdust Khan, supjiosing Joy Sing to be his son, seized 
him. His house is at Jiilligram, in the perguimah Nuzzerpore, now at 
Noorpore, in Sircar Panjera, at the village Santgram, eight coss to the 
southward of the chuekiah. Dated in the year 1118. 

4th .—Ramnaut Chowdry is the sou of Mimrieeram, whose brother 
is Ramdun Sunnalu In the time of the lUjah’s possession, Ramdun 
• Surmah was gomastah of perguimah Ggoagunge. After his death 
Ramnaut became the gomastah. When me King got possession. 


Ratnnarain Chowdry'a shard 
lliitnnuut’B share 
Saiitanjeeb’s p, 

Joj Siwg’s „ 
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Iq tl)() time of ZnbberdiiRt Khan, he became Ghowdry of threti-anna share 
of chucklah Boda. His house was at Gomarreedowar, to the eustw^d 
of chucklah Boda. It now is at Dangee, pergunnah Saiilbaree, six coss 
to the southward of the cntchorry. 

The following pajxsr is produced from the canoongoe’s record relating 
to Pautgong, dated in the year 1114, being a tuckseen bundobust for 
that year:— 

“ Hurdeo Chowdry, whose security is Seetaram Chowdry; tuckseein 
jumtnah, Es. 1,356-13-10.” ' Also another paper dated 1118. 

Hurdeo Snrniah Bamindro lived lormeriy at Toosbanda, iu 
chucklah Cargyhaut. Ho now lives at Pautgong. His father and 
grandfather’s name will be enquired into, and afterwaixls written. These 
were also the Eajah’a servants. 

The canooiigoe delivers the following paper relative to Poornbbang, 
being also a tuckscera Inuulobnst dated 1114;— 

“ Chncklali Poornbbang and kisinnt Khalsah Dnfta:—iTann Mahmud 
Chowdry is the son of Sliaik Jainau),. whose father is Shaik Harroo; 
tuckseein jurainah, lls. 43,.56i)-8-2.” Also Uie following paper dated 1118: 
In the chucklah Poorubbaug, Sbaik Harroo, wliose son is Shaik Jamaul, 
wliose son is Siiaik Jaun Mahmud, was a janidarria (or head pyke) 
during the Rajah’s possession. After this he was gomastah of a 
pergunnah. When the King got jiossession in the time of Eradiit 
Khan, Huniarain Hoy, canoongoe, made him Chowdry. Plis former 
hstuse was at Moypore. It is uow at Moozygrain, to the north of the 
cuteheiTy, nine coss. 

List of the Phonzdars of Rungporc, according to the records of 
the canooiigoo’s office :—Erjidnt Kluiu was Phouzdar of Rungpore in 
the year 1094, Bengal. After him Noorulla Khan was a[>pointed, 
and was suhah from the Bengal year 1095 to the year 1100. Zubber- 
dust Khan at that time was subah, and remained two years ten months, 
to the year 1102. Abrahini Khan was subah from that time to tlie 
■vear 1104. Sadant Khan was then subah to the vear 1105. Abdul 
Huinmud Kha» suoeoeded him to the year 1106. Alii Kotdoe Khan 
was snbah to the vear 1118. Niamiit Gllali Khan Avas then subah 
for two years, to fbe year 1120. 

The canoongoc'snaib produces a further paper from his office, which, 
hesayjj, was foiirid after a very long search. It is much tom aud effaced, 
and is to the follovA’ing purport: 

Narrative of the Aumilclars, and Phouzdars, and Naibs of Cooch 
BeKar:—The Amnir Ulomrab, or ministers of the King, came here 
and took ]Aoss(!Ssion of some nndials of G(X)ch Beliar; on Avliich there 
was a long war in tho country. After this Noorulla Kliaii was 
a])pointcd phouzdar, aud came hero, and was some time engaged in tlio 
war. But his enemies proving mo^powcrful, ho could not keep 
possession, and inuhiv tlie chagrin l||r disappointment gave up his 
station. Zubherdnst Khan was then appointed, and had the coiintr}’' 
granted to him as his jagheer, in order to snpportrflie expense he should 
he y>ut to, and he settled some of the lands. After this he was removed, 
and Avas scut to’fi.<dit JonUnst Soba Sinn-. Abrabim Alii Khan was 
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then left phonzdar, and diirinfr the disturbances of Soba Sing tbe 
countrywas taken by>Jagdco and Bogdeo, who laid it waste that the 
ryots might not remain in it, to bo an inducement to the King’s 
troops to take it; on which the country reniainwl uniiiliabited and 
.uncultivated. After this Sadaut Khan and Abdul Suimniid Khan 
were phonzdars. Neither of them could obtain possession of these 
lands. As Jagdeo and Bogdeo were sujxsrior to them, tliey made 
some small collection in the jagheer. Jagdeo and Bogdeo took the rest, 
for which Syed Izzud Khan, dowan of tlio f)houzdar, 8(*nt Davick- 
nitndon Ittijah as aumil to Jjigdeo and Bogdeo, but ho could not 
obtain anything. , In the time of Alii Koolce Khan, Rajah Joynarain 
and Itoopuaiuin, the nephow' of the Rajah, engaged Jagdeo and Bogdeo 
with their troops and killed JagdcMi, and Bogdeo died. Joynarain dying, 
Roopnarain became Rajah, and continued in office Soliinan and Ressool 
Pattauiis, Avlio w'ere in the service of Joynarsiin. For tliree years they 
contended against tlie jdiouzdar, when lie cut fiff the two Faitnuns. During 
those troubles he could get no.jiossession, and the country remained 
deserted. The phoiizdar, on account of the exjX'iise and the little inofins 
afforded him of supporting it, made jxjuce wdth the Rajah Roopnarain, and 
allowed him to keej) possession he had always had of Boda, Pautgong, 
and Poonibbaug. Alii Koolee Khan was .afterwards removed, aiid 
Niamut XJllali Khan W'as aiipointed, whose naib, Shaik Yar Mahmud, 
came into the country with a large army and continued the terms 
allowed to the Rajjdi. But Shaik Yar Mahmud having a large 
and being obliged to make heavy collections to siipjiort it, tlic ryots 
all deserted, and the phouzdar sent in his room Afrasial) Beg, who ilicd 
immediately after hoihad taken possession of his station. Mahmud 
Keza was soon after appointed naib, but lie could not settle any jnni- 
mah upon the lands. AVheii Sliaik Alii Izziit was aj'pointcd naib of 
Niamut Uliah Klitni, he came to (xooragaut. Loll Beg was in tlie 
mcimtiine ajipointed, and alter a fmv days t^liaik Alii Izzut (‘.amc and 
began to settle the lands. At this time the king died ; the (diangea in 
tlie administration, the usurpation of Klian ileliaii llaiAlrc, occasioned 
the Rajah’s son again to take up arms, and prevented the naib Irom 
taking charge of his office. 

Tlie under-written paper has a superscription as follows:— 

Abstract of the Nan'otive of the Rungpore District delivered to Ecram Khan, 

That clmcklah Boda, Ac., is sit-jited to the north-west of Rung- 
jiore, 39 coss. The borders of which aro Beharj Moornng, Jiillauss, Phai'- 
ree, and the country of the Deb Rajah and Diirrum Rajah, and have alivays 
been contended for by arms during tlie time of Abrahiin Khan, 
Badaut Khan, Abdul Bummud Khan, Alii Koolee Khan, who never ivere 
able to t.ake possession of them. But Alii Koolee Khan, unable to 
help himself, made jieace with the Rajah of Cooeli Behar, in the year 
1118, and Nazir S.'mtinarain, the brother of the Elijah became 
farmer of Boda, Pajjtgong, and Poorubbaiig, which is his (serhud) 
border, and jiays the revenues of it. Sliaik Mahmud AJli, the 
iiaib of Niamut Ullali Khan, who uuderstood the business of this 
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country, continned tbe farm according to the former settleinent to 
Nazir Santiuarain, and received the revenues regularly from him. 
Bogoonundun Roy Mootsuddy, observing the terms of the i«iace, con¬ 
tinued tho bunclobiist of these chucklalis, and reducing the Sefin- 
jurniny expenses of the sudder lower that formerly made the collec¬ 
tions. If any one should demand more than his present settlement, 
the Rajiih will give up the farms; and if he should make leagues with 
other enemies upon the borders and again come to battle, it would be out 
of his pow'er to ojipose them. 

Decision. —It certainly appears from the papers exhibited by the 
several claimants that they were esteemed in the light of the zemindars 
of the pergunnalis of Boda, Pautgong, and Poonibbaug; and that the 
customary ressoom from 'tJie pergunuahs was allotted to them by this 
Government, in the same manner as to all the other zemindara. Yet 
there is not sivffici'mt authority to couclnde that they ever once managed 
the lands under the Mogul Government, or ever were alloAved to take 
])osses 8 ion by tho Rajah of Cooch Bohar, who contended for the space 
of twenty-four years against the arms of the King of Delhi. One buudo- 
bust paper of tlio year 1114, of tho three pergunnalis, is to be found 
among tho canoongoe’s records, w-hicli only establishes that sueli a jum- 
mah was to Iiavc h(?en paid ; but no traces can be found, though diligently 
searched alter, of any colloetions being made by the j)rosent claimants^ 
forefathers, or j»aid to Government, but the Nazir Deo, tlie Rajah’s 
brother, u'as allo\v<^d to liold tliem in farm, and then only a regiil.ar 
revenue was levied from them. I'he eanoongoe’s jiapers contirin a known 
I'acL, that persons who were apjiointod chowdries of these pergunnahs 
by the Mogul Government were the servants of* the Rajah eini)loyed 
in his lauds; that tliey were seized in the time of the troubles, luid 
made to take on tliem, as far as the Rajah would permit, an office tliey 
were the most likely hi be of service in, tlic s('ttHng of tfie lands. The 
Rajalfs right and aetnal possession before the Bengal 3 'ear 101)4, when 
tho (Treat Mogul sent a force to reduce Rnngjiore, is known and 
acknoAvlcdged. ‘And the representation at the end of these proceedings 
appears to be a narnitivc given by the aiiilah liere to some person deputed 
from the King. It is said that if more than what was stijmlated to bo 
paid by the Nazir Deo should be exacted, the Rajah would join with 
other enemies on the borders, and tliat his force would be superior to 
that of the Suhah of llimgpore. Although there is no paper to corro¬ 
borate tiic otter (mentioned by the RaJaJfs uaib) to make the Nazir 
Deo zemindar of Boda, &c., yet, considering the power of the Rajah 
at that ])eriod, wlio was a sovereign Prince of a very large teiTitory, and 
enabled to struggle so long a time against so great a monarch as the 
King of Delhi, 4t luis an air of probability that an offer to create the 
Rajah’s brother a zemindar, wdio must become of c-ourse a vassal, and 
subject to the person of whom he holds his lauds, should be rejected, 
notwithstanding he accepted them in farm, himself living in his brother’s 
territory indojiondent of tho suhah, and always acting by a deputy or 
naib, who had possession of the lands, and was accountable to t)ie 
Mogul Go\'eruiueui for the revenue, and al'tcrwaids to ours. Duriuo' 
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tlie space of the last sixty-six years, from the year 1118 to the preaeot 
year, the neabut has been in the hands of the present naib’s family. 
His authority in the pergiinnah has been uncontrolled, and the persons 
•wlio call themselves zemindars, never appear to have been admitted to 
any participation of the nianagement, but nave reaped a precmrions sub¬ 
sistence from the ressoom, for it never has been regularly paid as appears 
from their frequent petitions and the orders they obtained tor it. 
There cannot be a doubt tliat the Rajah of Gooch Behar is the original 
possessor of Boda, Pautgong, and Poornbbaiig, and that his brother 
has had a continued, unmolested, possession under the title of farmer, 
and that the clainiants who were set up in the time of the troubfes never 
had any possession at all; and as the obstacle, namely, that pride which 
induced the Rajah’s brother to refuse to hold the lands as a zemindar of 
this Government, is now ronmvi^d by the Rajah’s seeking and partaking 
of its protection, it is decreed that the Rajah of Gooch Behar is the 
rifiht owner of tho several disputed pergnnnahs of Boda, Pautgong, 
and Poorubbang, and that he be accordingly continued in possession 
thereof. 


No. 3.—See page lt>. 

Kxtraetn from the Canoongoc's report to the Collector^ Oefoher 1787. 

There is no hnekoknt jinnmah ol‘ Rnngpore amongst records of 
my offieo earlier than the Bengal year 1109, but I now shall state to 
you such particulars as I have been able to learn, wncernitig the settlc?- 
mciit of the mehals of this district, previous to the time when tho 
Goin]>any obtained the dewannv. 

In the year 1147, Cassini Ally Khan gave a tawhud of 3,30,000 and 
odd rupees, and came to this place, and the jnnimah of the district was 
continued at that rate till the end of the Bengal year 1164; hut in-1165, 
Sheikh Ahdal Snbha, who had been a servant to Cassiin Ally Khan, 
and liad IxiCii disgusted with him, wont to Moorshedabad and told Mcer 
Cassim that Itungpore was cajiable of 3 'ielding an increase, in conse¬ 
quence of whieJi Mtier Cassim agreed to give an increase of a luc of 
rupees ; and liavirig taken the district into his own charge, he arrived at 
.this place in a short time afterwards. From that time till the end of 
the year 1168, there was annual increase laid upon the mehals, but the 
amount of the juminah was never realized. 

In tho year 1168, Dewan Subah Chand gave a tawhud for 
11,48,086-9-7-2, of wdiieli sura during tho wliole year he only collected 
7,91,000-5-2 by his utmost exertions, so th.at a balance remained of 
3,57,986-4-6-3; but the abstract account, wit^liout the particulars of this 
: junimah, is alone amongst the records of niiy office. •After this, the 
business of the pergnnnah Fakkur Goondy was given in charge to 
Abed Ally Khan; and Dewan Sobah Chund went to Moorgliai, in con¬ 
sequence of a summons which he received from the Nabob. Lithe 
j beginning of the year 1160, Abed Ally Klian, that he might not lose 
' liki credit, granttid a deduction on the revenue of 1168, and fixed the 
Ijutiimah at 11,20,324-1-18-2; but the ryots of Garjeehat having rubollcd 
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from , tho eeverity of tlie collectioDS, he vas only able to realize, 
6,<>8,092-3-2. Tho Nabob Moor Cassim Khan was about this time ' 
defeated by the English troops at Oda Nullah, and the Nabob JuOPiir, 
Ally Khan having been appointed Nazim of the country of Beiigaly 
arrived at the city of Moorshedabad. Tliis Nabob was pleased to 
confer the office of subahdar of Rungpore upon Cassiin Ally Khaii^. 
who formerly had given a tawhud for it in the time of his predecessor* 
He arrived in the monUi of Aghan 1170, and having considered the 
amount of the collections in the two former years, be made a husta- 
bood of the district, and formed a juminah of 6,17,269-15-8-3. He 
afterwards, in the month of Bhadon 1171, went down to Moorshedabad 
with the wiiters, who had formed the hustabpod ])a]wrs, and obtained 
from the khalsah at that place a deduction of 1^51,411-11-7-2; and 
having made the settlement and given a tawhud for 4,65,851-4-1-1, he 
arrived at Ruugpore and laid on an increase of Jis. 43,331-0-4-1 to 
defray his hotise expenses, and fixed the juminah at Rs. 5,09,182-4-5-2. 
Of this sum he collected only Rs. 4,87,882-9-19-2, and died in the 
mouth Bysaok in the end of the year, when his death put a stop 
to tlie collections, and there remained a balance of Rs. 21,299-0-10-6. 


In the year 1177 B.S., Mr. Gross began the hustahood, and 
having called for all tlie moi'ussil papers of the year 1176, he took the 
whole amount statfid in them, as well that for wliich there were no 
reseiireos as that for whie.lt tlierc were, and forinitd the hiistabond for 
1178, as follows:— 


ASSIL JUMMAH, 

No objefiions could bom ado to Ibis article, 
but what- arose li-om dcducliona in ]177, 
granted on a (‘count ol* defiortion luid for 
the encoui-iigomoiit of ilic ryota to i^e- 
turn to iLeir farina 


6,22,917 2 14 3 

ABOOABS. 

CHOWT. 

As this is a Uvs. ivliicli varies witb the assul, 
whatever diuluctions were gnmted in 
thut article in 1177 must have pro- 
portiuuabiy reduced the chowt 

1,56,769 0 0 0 


BUJIUF SICCA. 

This tax, hoing of the naturr? wilh the 

above, varies its anioimt according to tho 
alteratioii in tho assul 

1,16,706 9 0 0 


ABOOABS. 

CUHHISB! PHEBANEE. 

This tax, boing collocted from the present 
ryots to make up for deficiencies occa- 
Bioiied by desertions, is an objectionable 
article 

60,766 4 0 0 











MOKOOFEE JEREEB. 

In the year 1176, the vjotB in eiomc places 
agreira to givo a salainy to the famiors 
in order to suapoud the xncasuremont. 
Of their lands; hut this tax being only 
. of one year's duration^ is therefore an 
objectionable article 

MAHTOWL PALATUCKA. 

This article is of the same nature as phern- 
; nee above-mentioned, and therefore an 
ubjuoUouable arlielo ... 

DUEEEE VILLA. 

This ia a tax which increases in proportion 
to the diminution ^n the mofussil rc- 
^rcps, and the surlder juminiih 
is increaaodj this articb it oppressive on 
theijota 


Gross hnstaboodjummali 

After having formed the hustabood jum- 
mah, Mr. Gross gi’onted the foQowing 
(h^ductions 

1st. Oh account of the talook A beer Sur- 
diir, which was aiiocxcd to Dinaj^epore 
along with the perguunah Paynibiind... 
2n(l. Eeayut Uinya, or an allowiinco graut- 
tul for t h(^ j niiluloniiHcc of r 3 'ota 
Srd. Ferarj', A»c., or dcdactiou on account 
of tlowTlTona ... 

4ili. TaikiiMT or JuiamaU i\rico 

insert eel in former accounts 
6th. Sinnijammy to the inofuasil pal- 

WMTi(59, A-c, ... ... ' 

€t-h. Simijiiminy to the farmers 
7tli. Su*enjaminy to the conoongoc's 
oflioe 


Remaining jumznah 

The above deductions were nbsoTutoly 
necessary; but no deductioti wa^ gnuilcd on 
account of the other objectionable articles 
contained in ih(« huF^tubood papers. Mr. 
Gross then laid an iiierease on the uho\'« 
juminali, according to the followingparticu- 
Joi's:— 

TUNKEE BEKSli ra. 

This is an improper article of fluj jiimmahs. 
being on uceouut of the I'uhreerrtfssoom 
talaw^f ^e., giv<m by the ryots 

NUZUR ANDAZ IJESHEE. 

This article is also improper, not being 
grounded on enquiry 

MUHTOWL PHOWEIJDARRY. 
This lax was then a proper one, but has 
, since been abolished 

Total increaso 

Total jaxnmah, as per hustabood 


26,036 15 10 0 


^,728 4i 10 0 


2.08,363 11 9 0 


6,14,460 11 9 0 



1,008 7 12 0 

47,669 14 7 3 

41,123 4 18 2 

3,382 7 16 3 

83,610 14 11 0 
70,538 8 4^2 

7,757 0 4 2 


2,65,060 6 15 0 


9,82,277* 7 8 3 


30,687 


81,960 


0,919 8 10 0 


I, 19,406 8 10 0 

II, 01,743 16 18 0 


Of the above juiamah, the sum of Rs. l,87,126-io-15-2 was not realized. 
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No. 4.—Seepage 16. 

AccoUifit Jummah Wassil Bakee of the District of Riingporej from ths. / 
Bengal gear 1169 to 1193 (A.D. 1762-1787), composing a period^ 
twentg-fve gegrsy as delivered in hy the Canoongoes. ?v' 



11,29,324 0 
n,ir.2C2 15 
6,f 10,182 4 
7.83,313 12 
7,75,925 9 
7.80,105 0 
9.11,789 15 
8.57,372 1 
9,03,738 5 
11,(.1,743 15 
8.92.425 14 
9.76,138 2 
7.95,298 14 
8,01,903 13 
8,01,903 13 
7,92.529 6 
7,91,923 12 
7,91,923 12 
7,91,608 12 
9,47,188 8 
7.59.722 1.3 
6.30.070 7 
6,72..5I9 4 
7,70,503 14 
7,39,241 11 


6,68,692 3 
5,93,531 7 
4,87,882 9 
6,96.752 1 
7,47,694 8 
6.47,650 5 
8,74.106 2 
8,32,418 0 
8 , 61,108 6 
9,14,615 0 
8,68,941 2 
7.85,129 11 
7.36.657 3 
7,99,013 9 
8.00,531 12 
7,90,166 14 
7,78,493 8 
7,73.221 7 

7,08,686 10 
8,32,005 1 
6,79,096 7 
6,30,079 7 
6.72.549 4 
7,53,204 14 
*7,39,244 11 


4,60,634 13 
23.731 7 
21,299 10 
86,561 11 
28.231 0 
1,32,453 3 
37,68.3 12 
24,954 0 
42,629 15 
1,87.128 15 
23,484 11 
2.71.008 7 
68,641 11 
2,890 3 
1,371 1 
2,363 8 
13.430 4 
18.702 5 
83.012 2 
1,14,583 7 
1,80,765 5 


IS 0 
19^3 
^0 
2 1 

10 4 

18 3 

19 3 
17 2 
12 2 
15 2 

6 2 

11 0 
4 2 


17,209 0 10 2 



10 0 
4 3 


13 2 138 15183 


* Thy wliolo of ilic sum hero etaioil ns colleotctl, 'was poiO into llio Corapany’s trcSBurjr, 
wliii-h wiiKiiol tbo CUSP ill (lie loTinor yoars, Iho zoinindiiry akrajat, amoiiiit.iii'; lo lio. '2I.I‘1U.2-I0, 
linviri^ nhvnyK t»<’«ii n'g'iilarly (lis)>iim<(l. At. tlm time of clo.'^iiig llio aoeounis of ll!)3, there ,wn8 
a iy)Ti.sirUa’itl>ie lialaiiee clue IVuiu the zeiriinibirs, wlio, to uiy enrtaia kuowlcdgo, weio enabled to 
liquiduUi ii uuly by iucurrlu^' dubl.a, which are not yet discharged. 


Ds H. McDOWALL, 

Collector, 

Kuncpoiie, 

The 2Aih OctoOer 1787. 
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:V No. 5.—See page 30.' 

Accent Demands, Receipts and Balances of Elephants deliveTuhte hy 
, the Zemindar of Bijnee from 118‘i to 1193, Bengal style, being a period 
• of tioelve years, as delivered in by the Canoongoe of Rangamatty. 


_ j 

Toar. 

Number 

Of ISle- 

pliantB 
nr liver- 
able. 

< 

Ntiiiitpr 

deliver¬ 

ed. 

Henmiti- 
ing due. 

price of the 
ElephuutB. 

VnluA of tho 
liileplKiiita 
arcovdiiig to the 
fiublic records. , 

1 

Tame of tne 
Elephants de¬ 
livered.. 

V Alne of the 
KippbantB rii* 

mHininf; dne 
by tlie Zemin- 
dare. 

liaa 

H 

M 

47 

68 14 4 2 

6.998 

7 8 

1 

2,044 

2 

0 

0 

3,364 6 8 1 

11S3 



61 


n,9ns 

7 H 

1 

1.249 

7 

3 

0 

4.740 0 6 1 

11^14 

€.8 

i» 1 

(>5 


0,998 

7 6 

1 : 

1.160 

8 

H 

2 

4.847 14 10 3 

im 

' OS 


OS 


6,9118 

7 8 

1 i 

i 5 

0 

0 

0 

6,903 7 8 3 

1186 

m 

13 1 

65 


0,9(18 

7 8 

1 

i 1,160 

8 

8 

3 

4.847 14 1:• 0 

1187 

09 

... 

08 


r),99:< 

7- 8 

1 

,, 

. 



6,998 7 8 1 

1168 

os 


08 


0,9y'5 

7 8 

1 





5,098 7 8 1 

1189 ' 

os 

4 

04 



7 8 

1 1 

358 

8 17 

0 

5,042 14 11 1 


fiS 

C , 

m 



7 8 

1 1 

444 

7 

2 

2 

6,554 0 6 3 


09 

0 

02 


0,iK>M 

7 8 

1 

633 

a 

7 

U 

6,406 2 1 1 

1192 

69 

■ 

08 


5.;!)S 

7 8 

1 

,, 




6,908 7 8 1 

1393 

68 1 

14 

61 


0/Ji)8 

7. 8 

1 

1,249 

7 

3 

0 

4,740 0 5 1 

13 

* 8ie 

90 

726 

as 11 4 2 

1 71,981 

8 19 

0 

8,802 

7 

9 

2 

61^778 IBS 


Account Demands, Receipts and Balances of Elephants deliverable by 
the Zemindar of Biddiagong from 1182 to Bengal style, being a 

period of twelve gears, as delivered in by the Canoongoe of Rangamatty. 


Year. 

Number 
of JSIe- 
])batiU 
deliver* 
Hbli), 

Number 

deliver¬ 

ed. 

Uemain- 
lug duo. 

Established 
pricH of the 
Elephants. 

Value of the 

ElOpllHUtS 
Qcconiiiig to tlie 
public records. 

Valne of tho 
ElephiintB 
delivered. 

Value of the 
ElephouLs 
I'oiuaiuiiie due 
by the Zemui* 
dare. 

1182 

40 

R 

31 

6S 14 4 2 

3^480 

0 14 1 

798 14 0 0 

2.0S6 

2 14 1 

1183 

40 

11 

20 


3,486 

0 14 1 

077 13 0 0 

3,508 

4 14 1 

1184 

40 

2 

88 

. 

3,4Sfi 

0 14 1 

177 12 U 0 

3,308 

4 6 1 

3385 

40 

10 

30 

1 

3,1H0 

0 14 1 

8H8 14 6 0 

2,607 

2 0 1 

11B6 

40 

4 

30 


3,436 

0 14 1 

365 8 IS 0 

3.130 

7 18 1 

. 1187 

40 

4 

30 


d,4S6 

0 14 1 

365 B 18 0 

3.130 

7 16 1 

. 1189 

40 


40 


!i,4ao 

O 11 1 


3,186 

0 14 1 

3180 

40 


40 


3,480 

0 14 1 


3.4S0 

0 14. 1 

1100 

40 


40 

, 

3,486 

0 Ml 


3,486 

0 14 1 

noi 

40 

3 

37 


3,4S6 

0 14 1 

208 10 13 8 

8,31B 

0 0 3 

1103 

40 


40 


3,436 

0 U 1 

. 

3,486 

0 14 1 

,1193 

40 


40 


3,480 

0 14 1 

. 

3,480 

0 14 1 

12 

. 880 

4 & 

437 

88 14 4 2 

41,832 

8 11 0 

3,822 1 3 2 

88,010 

7 7^ 


BOOLCHUND, 

[ i. ■■ * . 

' Canoongoe of Rangamatty. 
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Return of Elepharde received from the Zemiivdar of Bijnee on accbittii 

tf^hute d-ue from him to the Honhle Company for 1193 B.S, 

j5lenhnntH arrivfld at Hanjfamjitty ... ... 13 . 

lleduut died on tho road from EtangHinatty to Rutij'pore 2 . T' ;' 

Deduct died at linngpore ... ... 3 

O' ■ 

Deduct sent buck to Bijnee for tlio use oF tbc bbeddak, all 
the decoy elephants having died but one ... ... 2 . i 


Sold at Rimgporc at auction— Rs. 

1 sold fit ... ... ... ... ... 103 

1' ditto ... ... .. ... ... 63 

1 ditto ... ... ... ... ... SO 

1 ditto ... ... ... ... ... 00 

1 ditto ... ... ... ... ... SO 

1 ditto ... ... ... ... ..- ]<>t> 

1 ditto ... ... ... ... oO 


Total .. 508 



RlTNOI’OItK, 

The 2nd June J787. 



No. G.—Sc<! pn^c. 17. 

Mr. Pnrliny's appoiainieid (iH 'Colleeior, 1777. 

To 

M^i. CHARLES PCRLING. 

Silt, 

We have tliis day thonwlit projior to roniovo yon from your 
scat in the Provincial Council of Dacca, and to appoint you to the charge v 
and jsupeiintendeney of the districts of Rungpore, and the other • 
districts which were comprehended in the colJectorslup of Rungjwre, 
when it was in your charge in tlic year 1773, except the nine-anna 
division of Groragaut. We direct you, therefore, to proceed thither , 
to form tlic settlement of those districts iiulo];)endcntly of the Provineiah 
Council of Dinageporo, and conlormably to the general instructions 
lately sent to the Provincial Councils, of which we herewith transmit 
you a copy. 

We direct you to correspond only with us on the business of ’ 
the settlement, but that you do furnish the Provincial Coimcil of , 
Dinagepore with an account of the settlement and other p,apers relating 
^ to it when formed, that tlioy ma}' be entered in the general accounts 
of that division. You must also furnish Ricm nioutlily with the 









V "ttccoimt of your collections and disl)in’8ement9, and receive tljeit 
v orders for tiie disposal of the money which may remain in yoor hands, 
/after dedneting the latter.. 

We have given the necessary instructions to the Chief and 
Council of Dinagepore to deliver over to you the public papers of 
-those districts,.and to place the amlah or officers of the collections 
under your authority. Your allowance is to be sicca Bs. 1,500 
per mouth, in lieu of aJl charges and contingent expenses whatever. 

We are, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servants* 

Warren Hastings, 

J. Claveiung. 

Hichard Harwell, 

P. Francis. 

Poet Wii-ltam, 

The 2bth Jtdif 1777. 


17o. 7.—See page 22. 

Heport of Mr, Goodlad on the Imurreclion of 1783. 


DAVID ANDERSON, Esq., 

Preeidenfj Genthmen of the Committee of 
lievemie. Fort William. 

Gentlemen, 


Since I had tlie honor of addressing you on the 6th February, 
my time has been so taken up in endeavours to qnell tjio unfortunate 
disturbances tliat broke out in this district, that I liavc not had leisure 
to write you so fully as the nature of the subject required. They being 
at length appeased, I sit down to lay before you the particulars of 
my conduct in this affair:—My situatiuu lor the month past has 
been a more critical one than ever any Collector yet was placed in. 

I have had a riot to qnell, the most formidable that ever happened 
in Bengal. Had I adbered solely to,, the little authority invested in 
me, everything fatal was to bo exj^ected. The officers of the mofussil 
were murdered, wherever they could be ibnnd, and the whole authority 
of Government was entirely annihilated. Impelled by necessity, I have 
had to act entirely from the dictates of my own reason. The orders I 
have been obliged to issne, have been attended with the loss of many 
lives. Tliis circumstance, though the consequence of absolute necessity, 
must still be repuguant to one’s feelings: and when I came to consider 
the whole of what has happened, in consequence of the authority I ' 
liave been obliged to assume, the situation of my mind till such time 
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as tny conduct has undergone the most minute investigation 'can ranc^^ 
bettar be conceived than expressed. I begin, therefore, my narrative 
from i^e first inf^’hation I had of any disturbance, and continue ' it ! 
down to the time of its being appeased. 

On 7th Maug, the farmer first 6(^t mo information of the 
insurrection, and requested I would grant him a military force in order 
to quell it j’this I refused, as I judged the ryots would not rise witliqqt. 
-cause, and I should have deemed it cniel to have submitted them ! 
to military chastisement, without first hearing what they had to say. 
Instead, therefore, of complying with the request of tlie fanner, I 
wrote the ryots a perwannah. No. 1; they wrote me an answer. No. 2, 
and I replied to tuem. No. 3. In order to render this perwannah as 
efficacious as possible, I, on 15th of Maug, proclaimed by beat of 
tmntom throughout the town that nobody was to pay more for the landa 
they cultivate than the rate of 1187; and whoever demanded more, I 
would punish most severely. I also called on the zemiudars and made them 
execute the mutchulka. No. 4, as tliis was everything a person in my 
sitnatiou could do. I had nothing left wheu I found these lenient mea¬ 
sures ineflectnal, but the apjdicatioii of military force. By this time the 
ryots had murdered Gour Mohun Chowdry and several of his people; 
they had divided themselves into bodies, some of wliom went into 
I)inage])oro in order to excite the ryots there to join them, while 
otlicrs went into dilF(*rent parts of ]lnngi>oro, where the ryots were 
yet peaceable, and compelled them to accompany tlieui. They appointed 
among themselves a nabob and dtiwan, and all the necessary officers to 
a regular government; they levied a tax throughout the country, under 
the head of dhing-kurcha, to defray their expenses, and they came 
to the determination of extirpating the inofussil amlah wherever they 
could find thorn. Tlie consequence w’^as they were obliged to fly, to save 
their lives ; the money therefore that was in tlie diftereiit cutcherrios, 
together wiUi the effects of the officers, became aii easy prey to them, 
and the sweets of plunder, in addition to the spirit of revolt, made them. 
more daring. ,The insun’cction now put on the most formidable 
appearance, and 1 liad every reason to fear that Dintagepore would bo 
involved in the same calamity: I therefiire collected a force as fast as I 
possibly could, and turned niy whole attention towards preventing the 
insurrection from spreading there. This I w'as fortunately soon able to 
accomplish. I sent Lientcuaiit Macdonald to the westward frontier of 
the diatriot, I directed him to hold out to tbo ryots the samo terms fto 
1 had offered them, tliat those Bnsseynhihs who came in to him on his 
snnimous should be immediately pardoned, on promise of future good 
behaviour; that those who did not attend, he should send and burn their 
houses, and if any bodies attempted to oppose him, he should fire on 
them. After huruing two or three of their houses, the rest of that part 
of the country came in to him, and everything on that side of the dis¬ 
trict w'as soon quieted. The parties w'hoin I sent agsiinst those who had 
entered Dinagojiore very soon settled ‘all disturbances there, and, by 
#aving strong tliannahs in such places as I deemed necessary, eftectu- 
ally prevented their breaking out again. Such prisoners as 1 apprehended, 
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I let go on promise. of future good behnviour : indeed they did not 
appear to me culpable, for it was evident they had becu fovo^ into the 
insurrection by the rjmts of Rungporo. A party of the insuvgeuts, 
who kept to the northward, gave me more trouble than all the rest; for 
it is only within these few days I have been able to quell them. They 
'Surroundcii the party I sent against them, and had I not reinforced 
them with a suliadar and dO sojioys, they had certainly been cut off. 

They shot one of my burkunda/.os, and on the.a party then 

proceeded to the pergunnuh Tepuh, where they murdered the nail) and 
seven or eight of his peojilc. This last outrage had like to have iKHiU 
attended udth a secoTid general revolt. TJiose linsseyniahs whom Licu- 
teiimit Macdonald had before pardoiusl, encouraged by the spirited pro¬ 
ceedings of this one reiuaiiiing l»arty, and the univm’sal panic with 
which they liad struck all the inofussil amlah, were ;igain on the eve 
of taking up arms, it was then I was luider (he necessity of sending 
Lieutenant Macdonahl the order, No 5. Tlio assuming a power that 
affects life and death is never 1«> be justified, but on the greatest emer¬ 
gencies. My situation, as I ohservwl to you before, was (lie most critical 
that 3ver a Colloetor was placed in j Jhe state of the mmtry required 
(he most active and vigorous exortionv in order to (juiet it. I Inul no 
tijiie to wait for orders from my superiors ; and had 1 ever given the 
insurgents an idea that I Avas delicient in authority to [miiisli them, I 
never could have got the better of tlus insurrection. At the first 
api>(!aruii(!e of any disturbance*, 1 had ti led everything that 7 possibly could 
devise to (jiiict it by Icnii'ut means ; and 1 must so far observe that, had 
any real grievances het'n the cause of their rising, the* measures I adopt¬ 
ed had been effcetual. liven after I sent Lieuti'iiant Macdonald 
against tbem, I ordertd bim to ]):irdon jimmisenously Avhoevcr came in 
to him. I imagined the dread of the resenlnu'ntof (lovernmeut, for tho 
outrages they had eommiltcd might si ill kei*|) them in arms from a 
principle of seli-dofenc(?; but when I found that lenient measures had 
no I'H'cct., that they still continued to murder tlie inolhssil officers, and 
that the pardon they receivid only postpomsl tlic^ insnareetioii till tliey 
had another oiiporluiiil.y to break out, 1 thought it absolutely necessary 
to adopt a modi; of severity that would strike a general terror, and 1 
tbuught it Could lall nowluu'e with so much jnstiiro as on those who 
should again n^volt after liaving^ oiieo reecivcid ])ardon. I therefore, 
harsh and rejiugnant sTs it was to my findings, gave the foregoing order. 
One nmu only Bufibred from it, uiid 1 .am convinced this one exeention 
tended more to getting llie belter of the iusiiri-ectioii than all the 
l).'ittles I had with the insurgents; and though one poor Avrofcch suffered 
iu cool blood, 1 am confident in the end many lives wore saved. Seo 
Lieutenant Macdonald’.s letters to me. On tho 2ud Phaugun I received 
li letter from fho insurgents, No. 7. 

JVIy ausAver to it is No. 8; but this had no effect, as I had 
pyderod the ditforent parties I sent against the ryots to jiroceod Avitli tho 
utmost vigor, ISoveral battles ensued in cou.so([uenee. On the 8th oL 
: phaugun, the subadar, Avhom I sent to tlie uorthAA'ard, came up Avith Ir 
J jp^ty who were on their uuirch to burn Moguihaut, when au eugagemeut 
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ensued; the head man, named Nnral Dine, who has assumed tlieiitM- of 
Nabob, was wounded and taken prisoner, and his dewan, Dyah Seel, ; 
killed, together with four other ryots. Nnral Dine died of bis wounds ” 
two days afterw.ards.. After this, the insurgents marched to the norths 
westwards, towards Patg«>hg, where they were joined by a vast number 
of dacoits. Lieutenant Macdonald attacked thorn at dilFcreut times, by 
which poveral were killed ; and the last and decisive action was on tho 
22nd February. I enclose you Lieutenant Macdonald’s letter to me, 
with the account of it, No. t). By these meuns I at leng^th appeased ^ 
this dreadful riot. My conduct, Gentlemen, is now before you for deci¬ 
sion. I can only say I have acted to the best of ray judgment, I 
tried at first to quell it by hiiiiciit moans ; those tailing, I was compelled 
to use force. Having considered these circumstances, 1 flatter rayselfj you 
will find it imj)ossible for a person, situated as I was, to act with pro¬ 
priety in a diilerent manner from what I did. 1 would endeavour to 
give you my opinion of these disturbances, but Mr. Paterson being. 
a<‘pnled here for the purpose of investigating into thorn, you will receive 
satisfactory information from him. The district Iroing at present frer- 
fectly quiet, without any apprehension of the disturbance ag.'uri breaking 
out, and my health being much impaired, I request you will permit me 
to reptiir to the Presidency in order to the establishment of it 


Runopore, 
The March 1783. 


I am, 

Gentlemen, 

Your most obdt. and 1mm. servant, 

R. GOODLAD, 

Collector, 


(Enclosures 1, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, omitted.) 

(Enclosure No. 2.) 

We, the lyots of Cageerhaut, Fnttehpore, Kankina, and Tepah, 
malgnjardiirs, are ruined by the annual assessment of one anna and 
half an anna Durreevillab: we have given all we have towards paying our 
njvenne,' anti liuve only our lives left j upon this lor these two years have 
bium levied on \rs five annas Durrivillau, and, setting aside the narainy 
curi’cncy, has imposed throe annas batta on Fi'oncb arcot rupees. By these 
two aidicles, Har Ram Baboo, last year not being able to complete his, 
engagements, notwitbstading the manner in whiclt he collected from the 
zemindars and ryots, is now in confinement. We then sold our cattle 
and the trinkets belonging to our women ; wo have since sold our • 
children, and have noiight left but our lives: upon that two annas 
increase has been put on the jnrama of this year, and sezawals and tassil- 
ftars were sent throughout the mofnssil, who coming into the country,. ^ 
tied into bamboos, beat us with corahs, with fists, and put us to evm’y 
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• possible inconvenience : oup beards were not left. By tbia we have sold 
; and paid in everything wo had to eat; there are no fnrtlier assets for 
the revenue, 'ibe malgnzarry of our Coochwarrah, in Rungporo, is 
' only from the tobacco cro]), which is not ready till the month of Bysaclc; 
we have therefore come forth with our lives to live on the plains. At this 
time vou sent a taascbynaniah and a peon with Lallah Manick ■ Chand 
and i^ajir Goiiiany; wo thought they came to seize us, we thorefoi'e 
fled; and on hearing that Gour Mohun Chowdry was at Ditnluh, we 
resolved to go to him, ami getting him to piotcct us, enquire the reason 
why these people bad come. With this intention wo went to Diinlah. 
TJie said Chowdry had collected 250 sepoys and bnrkuuJazes, and three 
horsemen; one body of us went bolbre, the other followed, those who 
went before received a fire, by which four ryots were killed and five 
wonnded. By this means a gi'cat nj)roar took ])lace, and it was not 
known what man struck another; Ave afterwards heard the Oliowdry was 
killed. \Vo came from Dimhili to Calpanny, when Lallali Manick (Jhand 
and the Najir gave us pauii and dclassah. We are ryots, 3^011 are 
chief— if the Durrecvilliih I'or two years is excused us, the uaniiny' currency 
established, and the colloetions sto])ped Ibr tlus two next months, wo 
may return with satisfaction to our houses. You are liosul of our conn- 
try'—we have a thousand countries to go to; you are chiefj we are ryots— 
you will tUerclbre order us justice. 


To 


(Enclosure No, 6 .) 
RICHARD GOODLAD, Esq. 


fiia, 


In my public letter of yesterdax' I mentioned to rou that I bad a 
party in readiness lo march, in eonsccpieuco of an information I had 
of a Ding as^f‘mbl(^d to tlic northward of Surratlooby. This party 
marched about 12 o'clock last night under the cominand of a jemiular, 
with tluMii Meerza Alahomed Tiiekali with Jjis burknudazes, ^and all 
borsemou that Avero here. Tliey came up AA'ith the Ding about 
duAvn of clay, Avbo aam^i-c very numerous, and the greater ijart of them 
armed with bows and arroAvs, lances and spears. As I adA'ised the 
sejHjys to disguise themselves oA'Cr Avitb Avbite elotlis, the Duig allowed 
them to come very nigh, taking tliom for biii-kundazes, AA'hom they 
are not afraid of. The sepo^^s, Avhen near enough, threw off the 
white doth and fired about three rounds among them; then charged 
! them Avilh bayoucts, as did the horscuiun with their SAvords. A great 
many have been killed and woundtKl. The jemadar counted upAvarJs 
; 6f sixty dead on the plain, and fifty-six prisoners are arriAod here; one 
■ tjlrfsoner died of his wounds on tho road. I have not learnt as yet Avhat 
; i^ing men are among tho alaiu or the prisoners. Tho greater park 




of them are from Behar. 
priuoners. 
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Many of the Pautgong ryots are amon^ JItol.i 


Camp at Calpany, 
February 22n(/, 1783. 


I have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient and humble servant^ 

A. MACDONALD, Lieut.^ 

Conidy. the Militia and Burkundaze^ 

attached to ICunypore. 



No. 8.—See page 23. 


Extract from the Collector s pi'oceedhiffs in the settlejnent of 1191, B.S. ; 

Dungpore, the 2Gth May 1784. ' 

At a Cutcherry present :— 

Mr. Peter Moore ... ... ... Collector, ; 

Mr. W. It. Amherst ... ... ... Assistant, 

The dewsin attending. 

Hesnmed consideration of the proceedings on the settlement o£ Z 
the present year. 

Byhuntpore. —Tlie zoinindary of Durrup Deo. The vakeel, 

Gopy Kant, atteiidB according to llie order of the 8tli 
instant, to state his claim respecting Phalcotta, which he 
now does, amounting to ... ... Sicca Bs. 3,239 .... 

Ordered that the account be entered in the Cutcherry Sherishta. 

The standard of the juininah of 1187 being taken, a regulation for 
the iwescnt yeat, the settlement of Bykimtpore, will stand as follows' 
Jiiinmah of 1187 ... ... ••• Ks. 28,334 8 0 ^ 

Deduct rents of Choerabundee, &c., made over to 
the Bhooteahs by order of Government ... „ 10,333 8 0 ■ 

Jummah of 1190 ... ... ... >, 18,001 0 0 - 

Deduct rente of Phalcotta, &C., ceded to the Bhoo¬ 
teahs by order of Government, in Falgun last ... „ 3,239 0 O' 

Jummah of 1191 ... ... ' ... „ 14,762 O.fO 

Ordered that Mirza Mahomed Tucky, his security, do execute ■liie. . 
usual deeds. 

Bamindangah. —The zemindary of Jugdysury, 

tlirough her vakeel, Kissen Chand ... Ks. 4,500 0/,<) v| 

Muntennah. —The zemindary of Joydurga, through ; ' M 

her Vakeel, Bam Jeboon ... ... „ 1,500 0^ O f ‘ 
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The zcmindary of Bam Kant, £c.; six zemindars. They 
have a^eed to give we amount collected in 1187, which is an 
increase on last year's jnmmah of Bs. 7,856-12-3; they also make 
a request in writing, Wat as they are so many persons to pre^ 
vent any possibility of the collections being impeded or inters 
rupted by disputes amongst’themselves as to who shall have 
the management, that Mohan Lall, whom they introduce, may 
be appointed sezawul on their parts for the general management: 
as he is their own election, and the proposition tbeii' own, the 
Collector informs them he can have no objection, and accedes 
to the iqipointraent, declaring at the same time to them that he 
will hold them and their lands responsible for the income now 
agreed to. Mohnn Lall is, in consequence, appointed. 

Oidered Jhat they do execute the necessary deeds accordingly. 


KanJtina .—^The zemindary of Allick Nundah. Her agent having 
brought a request under her sign and seal, to both which, though a 
woman and a Hindoo, she is com[>eteut, that her settlement 
might be made in tlie name of Ram Rudder, her adopted sou, 
and Bam Rudder, together with his gomastah, Rajhi Mohun 
'Ohowdry, having attended and agreed to an increase of the jum- 
mah of last year of Its. 10,000. 

Ordered they execute the usual deeds, and be allowed to depart 
. into the Mofussil. 


Sodah, Ra. 12,001.—^The amlnb on the part of the Ranee of Tannah^ 

Behar, who has the management during the 
minority of Hurrendrenarain, the ])reKent Riijah, 
having attmided and agreed to pay for the coun¬ 
try for the present year the jurnmah of 1187, 
which is an increase on the juinmah of last year 
of Rs. 12,001. 

Ordered that they do execute tho usual deeds accordingly. 

Mhetl Foujdar^j Rs. 50.—Farmed by Jyhurry for Rs. 50—an increase 

on last year. 


Ilaui Murteza Gunge, Ra. 1,000.—Admits of an increase of Bs. 1,000 ; 

it is already under attachment in charge of Pun- 
chanund Sezawul. 

Coondy, 14 annas 15 gunddhs .—The share of Rajichand, &c., through 

their agent, Gopaul Neogy. 

THtto, Re. 1-5 anma .—The talook of Joggemauth. 

They both contend for a remission on last year’s jurnmah, and Raji- 
i mohun Ohowdry, superintending them in the double office of sezawuls, 
and security, declares that he was Rs. 4,700 out of pocket; they never- 
tli^ess. agree to the jurnmah of 1187, on the Oolleotor’s promising them to 
the state of their case to the Presidency. 

Ordered they do execute their deeds accordingly. 

ji;; liamgednatty .—^At the jurnmah of last year. 
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Thamak Behar ,—Tbe amlahs of the Ranee are ordered to ezeente 
^ their tuhood in the usual form. 

The aettlonient being thus concluded, there 

appears to bo an increase of ... Rs. 45,707 12 3 0 

The decrease on Bykuntpore ... „ 3,239 0 0 0 

The net increase is ... ... Rs. 42,468 12 3 0 

[■ i- rm m-7 I m sBaaam 

Ordered that the usual aecounts be prepared and forwarded to 
Calcutta. 

In consequence of onlcrs issued on tho foregoing arrangement, the 
Dcwau having })repar(‘d the usual douls, kabooleuts, and kisthundeCs, 
the several parties entrusted with the collections this year, as before 
specified, are required to execute tliem; and they execute them accord¬ 
ingly. The Collector then signs their aumulnamahs, and orders them 
to bo delivered. 


No. 9.—See page 25. 

Letters of J/“. McDowaU respecting the settlement of 1104, B.S. 

To 

JOHN SHORE, Esq., 

l^resuientf ^ Meinher of the Board of Revetme^ 

Fort WiUiam. 

Gentlkmkn, —I have had the honor to receive your letter of the 4th 
instant, iniormlug me that you ooneedve that there could have been no 
actual neoessity tor granting further suspeubions to the zemindars, seeing 
that it was alvvajhin my power to have enloreod payment according to 
the resources; that a now limitation of the current demands could not fail " 
to raise iu their ^uinds an expectation of an entire remission of their 
balances, and induce them to exert every endeavour of local influence 
and deceit to establish, by fabricated materials, a claim to bo released from 
all demands of the amount due from them; informing me also that the 
arrangement w'hieh 1 hav'u made is, iu your opinion, ill judged; that you 
therefore entirely dibap])rove of it, and shall hold mo responsible for the 
further cniharrabsments aud disappointments which it appears calculated 
to creaU' in (he rcalizatiou of the revenue ut this distnet. 

It is at all times, gentlemen, a very inorlit} ing circumstance to 
meet with the disapprobation of our superiors ; hut it must he doubly so 
when we are sensible that we have exerted oursclv'es to the utmost in the 
discharge of our duty. Tho businoss of the districts under my charge 
has, throughout tho whole of tliis year, been involved iu scenes of toe 
most complicated difficulties, in the progress of which 1 have been 
obliged to adopt a variety of measures according as circumstances seem¬ 
ed to ])omt out, but all of them tending, in my own humble opinion^ to 
the interest of Gov eminent. In so lar as that interest was ooinpatible 
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with the welfare and proapority of the district, I did flatter myself 
that, notwithstanding tne loss which the Company are likely to sustain 
by the inundations, the attention which I have uniformly paid to the 
dudes of my station, would have entitled me at least to a tacit approba-- 
tion of my conduct; but as I have been disappointed in this sanguine 
ex|>eetation, 1 must teach myself to be less hasty for tlie future in 
indoljs^ng hopes of a similar nature. 

1 shall now proceed to state the reasons which induced mo to grant 
a further siisjiension to the zemindars. 

In tljc month of September last, wlion the zemindars required 
to bo released from their engagements, and wlum the general distresses 
of the inhabitants rendered it necessary to suspend the demand.^ for 
the revenue, anieens w'ore appointed, on the part of Grovernmont, to 
ascertain, with the assistance of the canoougoo’s officers, the actual 
resources of the districts, which measnr(‘. you were pleased entirely 
to a])])rovo ; and as I paid jiarticuhu’ atli'iition to the progress of the 
investigation, I have no reason to doubt but that those ])ersons faithfully 
discharged their di'ty. The resources th(‘n having l)eeu ascettained by 
this investigation, the zemindars had no ftlea left for refusing to pay 
the amount tvhich appeared to bo forthcoming, and it only remained 
for me to'take such jirecautions as ■were most likely to ensure ilie 
realization of it. The engagements which most of them had entered 
into at the beginning of the year, tliey had long considered as no furlher 
binding upon them than in proportion ns the capacity of their districts 
miglit enable them to fulfil them, and I thcref’ort! thought it, in the first 
place, indispcusjibly necessary to obtain from tboin une([uivocal agree¬ 
ments for the amount of the revenue which had been ascertained, and 
secondly, to apportion the ])ayment of that anioiint by new kistbundees. 

Had 1 rejected the amotmts brought in by the ameens, or declined 
to admit of their validity, insisting on an adlicrence to the former 
kistbundees, I should thereby have fm-nished the zemindars with a 
very ])huisiblc pretext for ojipressing tlie ryots by undue exactions, 
to tive great injury of the future resources of ibe distriet; and as they 
would avowedly have been held re.sponsible for more Uian their lands 
wei’e capable of yielding, they would not have liiilcd to plead the conse¬ 
quent loss of credit with tlie merchants, Avho u.sed to fiu'ni.sh tliem 
w'ith tein]>orary loans, and thus have evaded the payment of what I 
might have fbought just and reasonable from tlie knowledge 1 had 
obtained of the oapatsity of tli<5ii' districts. 

But, by the arrangement which I Have judged it expedient to make, 
these inconveniences are avoided. The amount of business of every 
day furnishes abundimce of proof Unit the remissions have been extend¬ 
ed to tlie under-rei)t.(‘rs and ryots, and ihe iniiiiediate puiii.shment of 
any act of opjiression cfleclually fiecuras them from undue exactions, 
The zemindars having obtained a suspension of the amount, W'hich 
appeared to la*, deficient in the resources, their credit wdth tlie bankers 
is Tcstored, and enables tliem to anticipate tlio Mofussil colloetions, and 
adheix*, as nearly as can be expected, to tlie agreements into which they 
|Mve enteredand if Goverunient should be disposed to make a further 
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enquiry into the ability of the zemindars, a wassilaiit of their districta 
may Ix) made at the elose of the year, when their lauds will bo he^d 
answerable for whatever may appear to have been collected from them. , 

With respect to the production of fabricated materials, this can 
only be attempted in those districts from which, in consequence of 
security being given, the officers of Government have been removed ; 
and even in tlicsc instances I do not hazard much in asserting that 
frauds of this nature can rarely be practised on the officers of Govern¬ 
ment in a district subject sui lliin^pore is to au annual burttabood. 

1 have thus, gentlemen, had the honor to lay bedbre you the reasons 
which induced mo to adopt the measures which you have so severely 
condemned—a measure which »|)peared to me of such evident necessity 
that I should not have hositatod a moment in ailt)ptiiig it, oven if it 
had not been sanctioned by ^-imr own express autlioritv ; but as your 
orders of the 24th August last einpoAvered me in the most explicit 
terms to grant such further suspensions as might be indispensably 
necessary, and as I liave never I'ccoived intimation those orders being 
revoked, 1 trust you will, after this explauation, he dis]K)sed to adinit 
that I have not merited the whole of the very severe ctnisnre which 
yon have boon jdoased to throw upon my conduct. In order to save 
the trouble of a voCcrcuce, I shall hero tako tlio liberty of insertiug a 
copy of your letter above quoted. 


RUNOl’OltB, 

m \m Fehriianj 1788. 


I have, Sic.., 

•D. II. McDOWALL, 

CoUeciar. 


To 

* JOHN SHORE, Esq., 

Pvedikni, ^ Memheri* of tlie Board of Ferenue^ 

Fort William, 

Gentlemen, —I have had the honor to receive your lott(!r of the 
22 nd March last, informing me,-—that, admitting the inundations to have 
been more severely fell, in my dis<.i-ict lluin in otliei's, still the Right 
HfUi’ble the (jrovenuu'-Gonoval in Council is by no means satisfied with 
the explanation 1 have given of the balances in my b^wjee account forthe 
month of Roos, and that his Lonlsliip shall e.\pect a most particular 
account of the state of the ^district before he c.in accede to the expocr : 
tation expressed by me, “ that the collections wall not appear to disad- 
vantage,—” that liis Lordship has been pleased to require from me a 
clear estimate of the losses of produce occasioned by the inundations 
and storms, together witli a description of the nature of the settlement 
coucliided by me, as well as of the difficulties which I have experienced 
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in file progress of it, and the measures 1 adopted to remove them ; re- 
’ ■ quiring also an account of settlement collections^ and balances to the 
end of the year, with a particular explanation of the latter, showing 
from whom they are due, and how far I can consider them recoverable. 

The regularity witli which I communicated to you, gentlemen, 
the variety of impediments which first obstructed the settlement, and 
afterwards put a stop to the collections of this district for the space of 
two montlis, induced me to think it the less necessary to recapitulate 
monthly in iny towjee accounts the causes of the balances j but since 
tJie receipt of your letter abovementionod, I Lave been very full in my 
explanations, and I flatter myself they will not have proved unsatis¬ 
factory. 

I shall now proceed to comjily with tlio command of the Right 
Hon’ble the Governor-General in (Jouncil as above stated, and I ho})e 
the following account of the business of this district during the late 
most disastrous season will tend to convince his Lordship that, not- 
withstsuiding the heavy losses which have been sustained by the inun¬ 
dations, I Lave yet exerted myself to the utmost of my power in the 
faithful discharge of the duties of my station. 

TJi(> revenues of (his district for the Bengal year 1193 having 
been completely realized, I, on the 28th May 1787, entered upon the 
business of the new settlement for 1194. 


lUTNGPORE. 

As the rains had set in with excessive violence on the 26th March, 
ride mr letter (o Dearly three months before their usual time, and liad 
the Hoard vfllovenue, almost totally destroyed the Raitbi, or first crop of 
i»th June, wiih pro- the year, the zemindars positively refused to enter 
coedings. engiigeinont.s for the revenue, ivithout receiving 

very largo deductions; ami on being desired to deliver in spocifiQ 
. proposals, they separately presented tlirir claims, amounting to nearly 
one-third of the anmial revenue of their districts. 

After a fruitless uegutiation with the zemindars, in order to pre¬ 
vail on them to abate in their demands, which I tliought highly exorbi¬ 
tant, I was under the disagreeable aecessity of removing them from 
tlic management of their disl.ricts, which were in consequence com¬ 
mitted to the charge of sezawuls appointed on the part of Government. 
But previous to my adopting so exceptionable a mode of collecting 
-the revenues, 1 thought it expedient to advertise for farmers to deliver 
in proposals for renting the districts, tliinking by this means to create 
ft competition between them and the zemindars, which might ultimately 
enable me to settle with the latter on such terms as I could with pro¬ 
priety accept. In this expectation, however, I was disa])poiDted; for 
~ such was the deplorable state of the coauti'v, that there was not a 
> fttngle proposal delivered in. 
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Lithe progress of the settiement under the management of the; 
Vide my letters to sezawuls, I soon found that tlie losses sustaineil,; / j 
thoEoardof Bevenue, ffy the inundation had in fact been Tery con- ;^ 
the 6thand29Ui July. fliJerable, and I was therefore obliged to aulhorize -j f; 
suspensions to be granted to all the under-renters who were willing y 
to enter into engagements. , ' 

At this time (the latter end of Juno) the whole country was under 4" 
water by the* overflowing of the rivers, insomuch as to render the ^ 
internal communication extremely difficult, and in many places iiiiprao- 
cablc, excepting by the means of boats. Must of the under-farmers of 
the preceding year either refused to renew ■ engagements on any terms, 
Vide my letter to were as unreasonable in their demands for 
the Board, the lat abatement as the zemindars had been, and many 
of them left tiia districts altogether, in order to 
avoid all furtlier connection with their farms. 

In this situation then, with ilio season fast elapsing, I saw with 
infinite concern that if the rains did not very speedily intermit, 
so as to afford the sezawnis an oppurtimity of expediting the settlement, 
the commencement of the collections would be delayed to a very 
late period, whereby the interests of Government might be deeply 
aflected. 

On weighing all these circumstances therefore, apjl considering 
that by the total exclusion of the zemindars,—a measure into which 
1 had very reluctantly been forced, I should not only be deprived of 
ilicir asBiBiaiioe iix making iha Butiluiiieut, but invite ilioir active opposi¬ 
tion through every stage of it, from the boiHis of their again getting 
possession of their districts on their own terms,—I at length determined 
to attempt a settlement of a mixed nature, securing on the one hand 
the services of the zennndars by making tluim resi)onaible for a 
fixed sum, and preserving at the same time, tlirougb the means of 
sezawuls on the part of Government, such an authority in their re¬ 
spective districts as would enable me to detect any fabricated materials 
which they migl],t be inclined to produce in support of their claims 
when the amount of their losses should come to be finally adjusted; but 
the objection which originally induced me to reject a settlement with, 
the zemindars, viz., tluar heavy claims for deductions, still existed, and 
it previously became necessary to make another trial to bring them to 
reason.* 

"With this view, therefore, I first endeavoured to break the associa¬ 
tion into which they had seemingly entered for the purj> 08 e of reducing 
the revenue, and iiaving by degrees contrived to detach tliem one from 
another, 1 fonnd little difficulty in prevailing on them, one by one, to 
come forward with fresh proposals, which being much more reasonable 
than those which they hud formerly delivered in, I thought it advisable 
to accede to them; and having suspended for future investigation a sum 
equal to one sixth-part of last year’s jummah, the whole of the zemindars 
of liung[jore, excepting those of Carjyhaut, Kankina, and Miinthona/ 
executed engagements for the remainder, voluntarily comsenthig to the 
continuation of tlie authority of the sezawuls for tlie purpose of 
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Vide my letter 1o 
tho jiiiardj the 10th 
Augubt. 


ascertaining by a local enc^uiry whether or not they were jiistly entitled to 
(lednctious tor the sums suspended. The Rajah of jj^ooch Behar, who is 
also zemindar of Bodab, received a suspension of OTie-teiith part of the 
jiimmah of the latter district on the same conditfous; but he has since 
agi'eed to ]:>ay tho amount with the revenue of next year. The deduc¬ 
tions w’liich lie grauted to the ryots exceeded the sum deducted from tho 
sudderjunnnah. 

The above arrangement was completed about the latter end of July, 
previously to \vhich time the weather had been extremely fine, and the 
vvators liaving in a great measure subsided, the ryots were in ali quar¬ 
ters diligently employed in the cultivation of the khureeff or latter crop, 
tlier(>hy allording a flattering prospect of recovering the losses which 
had been sustained by the fonner severity of the season; but on the 
4th of August, the rains having returned wdth fresh* 
violence, the rivers again overflowed their banks, and 
the country again oxliibited tho same scenes of distress 
which had before created so serious an alarm. During 
this inundation the waters rose to so great a height that the houses iu 
the town of lliuigpore were rendered liabitablc only by the means of 
plntfonns erected within them, upon which tlio people lived. 

At this time the heavy instalnmnts were just coming into demand, 
though the (jplleetions had scarcely coinuieiiced in tho Mofussil, tho 
zemindars having hitherto made their payments almost entirely by loans 
taken up from the bankers. But this resource uow failed them, and as 
coercive measures would only have tended to increase llieir difficulties 
without being attencled with any good coiisoquerujc, 1 thought it expedi¬ 
ent, instead of imprisoning their persiuis as enjoined by the regiila.tit)ii 3 , 
to give tlaan every jmssible encouragement to exei't tJiemselves in alleviat¬ 
ing the distresses -N^'liich now began to be felt witli tho greatest severity 
iu evtuT part of the district. 

Tlioso lastrinentioned floods had sciircely began to subside when they 
were smteceded by an inundation, Avhich tlirealj'iied to be much more 
destructive in its consequences ibtin any of the fonuei;,ones. The large 
river a small braiiidi of which formerly ran through tills 

district in a south-east direction, about the latter end 
of August, suddenly altered its course, and leaving the 
Dinagepore river almost dry, forced its way iu a most 
astonishing mauuer into the small brancli abdveinen- 


Vide mj hUvt to 
thf? prt paror of re- 

f jtirtft, S(-ptonibtT, and 
elters to tho Board, 
4 th Scpteiiibor 1787 
and 3i'd February 
17ti8. 


tioued, w here, no|i meeting with a channel sutficiently 

liii'ge, it uverfluvvin.l tho whole of this iJistiict, carrying 


with irresistible violence everytliiug before it, and in¬ 
volving the inhabitants, Avith their cattle and houses, in one general wreck. 
Borne time before the above event a scarcity of grain Iml begun very 
niiiversiUly to jirevail, but this last dreadful calamity, which seemed to 
forebtaie a total failure of the crops, produced in many ^nrts of the dis¬ 
trict an actual famine, which carried off great numbers ot tlio iuhabitants. 
Those who were able .to roach Ruugpore were, for a considerable time, 
i^aintained by private charities, and afterwards by the bounty of Govern- 
aient, on \^hose account the sum of Rs> 2,053-5-14-3 was expended for 
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tlioi'r relief, and I am sure I fqwak within boiimls when T sav, thai ' ^ 
tltese aids upwai'ds of .5,000 thousand people were saved from peri^^ 
ingf for want of food. The zemindars, who had been prevailed on w 
enter into engagements, as mentioned in the former part of this address^' 
having now lust all hope of being able to fnlhl them, insisted on 
withdrawing themselves from every concern mth their zemiudaries 
du|jiig the present j'ear: it was not but with much difficulty tliat they; 
were jn'evailed upon to abandon this very extraordinary design. The 
petition which they <lelivered on this occasion, representing the state *f 
their districts, aewunpanied my letter of the 4th September last, toge¬ 
ther with a copy of the regulations, which I then found it necessary to 
frame for the relief of all persons in any shape concerned with the 
revenue, which regulations you were pleased to inform me had met with 
your entire approbation. 

In pursuance of the object of iliosc regulations, the zemindars 
w'ere permitted to proceed into tlieir respective districts to promote and 
encourage the cultivation of the latter crops, from which alone, except¬ 
ing in the highest grounds, I had to expect the realization of the reve¬ 
nues, and I declare it to be my most solemn opinion that, if the measure 
of suspending tlic collections at this period luul not been {idoi)tcd, the 
district would have sustained an injury by tlie desertion and the ruin of 
its inhabitants, which nothing but a length of time could have, remedied. 

From the period at which the above-mentioned regulations took, 
place, until the conclusion of the investigation into the losses sustained 
by the inundations, ail ratiks of people were permitted to pay according 
to their actual ability, and the luoruiy colleotcd in the Mofnssil was 
bronght direct into the Company’s treasury through the means of 
sezaivals, who, iu conformity to the 4th article of the regulations, 
carried on at the same time, iu concert witli the officers of the cauoon- 
goos, their inquiries into the resources of the country. 

During the progress of this investigation, I visited several parts of 
the district, whore I had an opi)ortunity of being au eye-witness of the 
dreadful effects flf the inundation. Great numl)eTs of the inhahitimts, 
as I have befor(} moiitioned, perished by the famine, and wherever I ap¬ 
peared, multitudes of poor w'retches flocked from all quarters to partake 
of such relief as it was in my pewer to administer to them. On these 
Qceasisns I have frequently, on enquiring into their gircumstanccs, found 
that out of a large family, who at the beginning of the season possessed 
numbers of catUo, many jdonghs, and abundance of gniin, only one 
miserable and emaciated wretcli had remained to tell the fate of bis 
friends. The loss of cattle, from the number of bones and carcasses 
scattered about the fields, appeared to have been prodigious, and will, I 
fear, be productive of considerable injury to Uie ensuing year’s cultivation. 

The investigation into the Mofnssil resources hud no sooner been 
completed, than the zemindars, who no longer considered themselves 
virtually bound by their former engagements, wore reqvured to enter 
into fresh agreements for the amount which appeared fortlicoming from 
their res])ectiTe districts. This they accordingly consented to do, and, 
in compliance with a protniso which I had made them of recommending 

L 
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their case to the altcntion of Otovernuiont. 1 (leducted from tlio jnmitialis 
i»uc‘h iurtiier sums as they appeared to he ejititled to, they executing new 
engagements for the remainder. At the time this last settlement was 
eonduded, nine months of the year had elapsed, but not more than one- 
third of tlie ascertained revenue liad b(‘cn realized. It therefore became 
neccssaiy for me to act with as much vigor, as I had before shown 
moderation and lenity in making the collections; and having obtained 
riow kistbuiidees from the zemindars for the amount duo from them 
wjspectively, payable in the rcnuiining three months, I have not since 
allowed them a moment's residtc from the demands of Government. 


The districts which had hitherto renutined solely under manage¬ 
ment of sezawals, were also sctlb'd on tl\o same principles with those 
which Iiad conliinicd in cliargc of tlic zcrniTidars, ('xcepting in tho single 
instance of pi-rgunnali Muiitliniia, the ri'vciuio of which for last year 
was Rs. 34,y79-ir»-12-2. of wliicli sum tlicrc a])]')carccl a deficioiicy, by 
the invcsligatioiijof 11s, 13,271)-.'}-] 3-1; and tlic zemindar having refused 
to undertiike the management, witlioiil a liirihi'r deduction of lls. 3,000, 
I judgi'd it expedient to kccj> th(^ district in tlic hands of the sezawal, 
who agreesd to beenmo responsible foj’ the amount wbicli ajipeared to bo 
lortbconiing, and he assures me the triHiiig balauco still duo will bo com¬ 


pletely realizctl. 

The losses in pcrgnnnali I'uiiga being more consitlerable than those 
of any of the other districts, 1 beg Ica\o to refer yon for a particular 
ooooiint of tbo of tliat diHtriot, to mv of tbo 3r<l Firln’imrv 


last, and to my remarks on tJie towjee accounts tor Faignn and 
Ohoit. 


As the sus])cnsions stilled in the accompnnving acennnt have not 
yet been confirmed by Go\(*rmucnt. ami as it a]tpcars from the Hoard’s 
eorres|»ondeiu;c that tliey cnti'rtain Jiopc.s of yet being able to recover 
the amount, which I have not the most di.stant expectation of, I shall 
here stute for their information the reasons I'rom wliieJi 1 liavo Ibrnied 


this opinimi. 

The districts of Rnngpore arc all hnsiabood inehids, that is, they 
are subject to an annual increase or decrease according to the knowledge 
which may be obtaiued of tlaar ability. 

In the Hoiigal year 115)0, imm(,'diately after the rebellion, doduc- 
tlona to a vcTy large amount wore granted in consoqiiencc. of a 
Mofussil invcstigalioii, and in 1101. a reasonable proportion of these 
deductions was again broiiglit into |vumnali; but tho large arbitrary 
increase laid upon the district in the succeeding year 115)2 was innch 
more than it could bear without distressing the country, and the zemin¬ 
dars were under a iu*ce.ssity of levying a varii^tv ot' taxes iijion the 
ryots in order to enable them to realize it. In 115)3 the allowances 
to the zemindars were struck oil’, and they took this o{tportnnitv of 
renewing, with great eamestness, their (‘omiilaints on account of the 
iucroaso above-mentioned, sending vakeels to Calcutta to solicit redress. 
These complaints were not, however, attcndoil to, and I was thereby 
enabled, though witli mneh difficnltv, to realize tlic whole of the 
‘revenue for 1U)3 bv the 25th of Mav *1787. 
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From the above promises it is reasonable to infer that tlie profiteili 
rto the K^nindars on tho jiiminah of ^93 could not have been odh* -V' 
siderablo; and, indeed, from the'indigent manner in which they all v- 
live, I am firmly ])er8naded that their zeinindaries do not yield them: ? 
more than what is absolutely necessary for the support of tliemselveg i 
and their families. ■ 

If it shall ho supposed that the zemindars have reaped any benefit;, 
fi'ofh the suspensions Avhicli have been granted, I believe I may, witb . 
great safety, venture to contradict such an opinion, because the settle- ;; 
ment of the disputes between tho zemindars and their fanners and_ 
ryots, roajjcctiiig the deductions claimed ])v tho latter, daily afford me 
tile most incontestable proofs that the indulgence has been extended to 
all classes of pcojilc who are entitled to jiarticipiite in it, and my letter 
of the 21st ultimo, r(‘specling tho lyots of Cargyhaut, mentions a very 
strong instance in sup])ort of this assertioTi, 

If those reasons sliall not })rove i>utiic;it*ntly satisfactory to induce . 
tlie Hoard to remit to tlie ztMiiiiidars tlio sums whioli have been sus- 
poiided on acooimt of llu' sovoritv of tjifi season, I ajiprehend that the 
attachment of such pvivatci lands as tlicy may be [lossessed of Avill 
prove very inadecjiialo (« tho pnvposo of realizing the amount. The 
balances still remaining <luo on the aseertained revenue arc oxjdained 
ill the aooompanyiiig account. 

Kelbre 1 |)rocco(l to mention th{> state of the other distriots undei- 

niy charge, it iiiaT oot b<! iiiijiropcr to add in. ihiri ydncjc that tho iniin- ■ 
dalinns which I Jiavo already described, however destTnetive in their 
conso(jiiences, wi've mil llio only calamities to which this quarter of the 
(tmnlry -was subjected during the late season. Jnst as tlie latter crojis 
were getting into ear, there liappcued, on the 2nd Kovemher last, the 
most trem(‘iidous storm that over liad been known within the memory 
of tlie oldest men living in the distriot. In my letter of the above date 
giving an ae(;oimt of it, I expresstd my appreliensions that it would be 
attended with very serious ooiiseipieuees; hut as they <lid not materially 
iiHoct the (follgctions, 1 have not since liad ooeasioii to mention the 
siibi 


Having thus, gontlonuai, in omiiplianco with the T'oimnanJs of tlie 
liighl Hoii’hlc lli(? (’jovovnor-Geiieral in Oouiicil, laid before you the 
state of the several districts of ibis y.ilhili, >vlicroIii HusjHaisiuus liiivu 
been granted in consequence of tho kiuuilations, I liavo iioav only to 
exjiress my hopes that if His Ijordship, alter being acquainkHl tvith the 
very extraordinary dilHenlties wbicli, tbronghoiiL the wliole of the late 
veaV, I have had t<> contend with, .shall he of opiiiioii that those ditiicnl- 
tics were not of sufficient magnitude to justify the second snBjiensians. 
granted in the settled districts of Himgpore, I. still tru.st His Lordship 
will be disjioscd to tliirik that I Avas fully convinced of the necessity of 
the measure in order to remove the excuses of the zcmiiulnr.s, Avho are 
at all times but too ready to avail theinselveg of the smallest plea ior 
Avithholdiiig their revenue, The enclosed aucoiuit of set tlement collec* 





jilt;- viCTKNinx' A.'., 

and bjilano®* Avill affunl emv furlLor explanation on th^s sUuje^^^ 
itiwt luay 1)0 ni;cc^^^^ 

I have, Ac., 


UuNorouK, 

miih MmjXim. 


1). H. MoDOWALL, 

Collector^ 


No. 10.—See page 27. 

Mt'. GoodlacVs accmint of Baharhund. 

ParticiilaTS of the zctninilary of Babarbnnd, &c., Sircar Bengal 
Boom, aH delivered by Dtirguh Persand, canoongoc of the said perguunah. 

The ]>ciguunah of Baharbiiiid, Sircar Bengal Boom, was ever h(;l(l 
as a' jaghoer. Cliand Boy was the fJi’st zemindar ever appointed to 
it, and aflor him Bngniiauth Hoy. Ui)oti Rogunauth Boy’s death liis 
\vife, named Tbtneo Shetty Butty, succeeded him, and during her litii- 
time the zemindary was taken from her and given to Bajali Ham Kannt, 
in whose lil'o it aviw given us a jagheer to the Nawab Syed Aliincd 
Khun Bulut: ^ung, and iiieluded in,the collections of Funicah. I'lie 
sheristah of the zemindarv remained in the lunue of the Ibyab. After 
the Uajali’s death the Z(‘jiiiud:uy came to ltan<>e Bowanny, who pro¬ 
cured a Bunnud for it in the name of Ilajah llognnanth who liad mar¬ 
ried lier daughter. Upon bis death the zemindary came tinder Moor- 
filuidabad as the jagheer of tho Nawab Nudjeem Ula Donhit Syed 
Nndjabnt Ali Khan Bahadur. At first the name of llanee Bowaii- 
ny remained to tho zemindaiy, but afterwards for a sliort time Riijah 
douiy Persand was aj)pointed zemindar, but it again nwerted to Banco 
Bowanny. When the Company came in possession oP^ tho dewuiniy, 
from the beginning of the year 1176 to the end of the year 1178, 
it was given in farm to Gnnnessaiu Sircar, and tlie revenue was juiid 
at Moorshedabad*into the khalsa. In the. year 1170 the mehal was 
included in the colloctorship of Rungporc, and given in farm for five years 
to Bisson Chum Nimdy, and remained with him to tlie end of the year 

llBf) j and in the year 1181 tho Coirjany gnuitod a suunud fui' it to 
Luokenauth Nuudy,>ia lyhose hands it now remains. 

The cauoongme has not been able to furnish me with any dates but' 
tp those cii’uumstauees that are very recent. 

B. GOODLAD, 

Collector, 
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No 11.— See page 2S, 

Balmhand permanmt Ifaue^fram the proceedings of ihe Collector^ 1787. 

The amlab of Biibarbond deliver in a copy of their istnmrareo 
sunnud, which ia translated as follows:— 

Coj^ of a ])erwaiuiah with the seal of tlie Company^ &c.j and bear* ' 
ing an Eiiglish biguaturc; 

Be it known to the mntsnddies employed in bnsinesa, to the anmils 
preaeut aud Ui uuiiiC; aad Ui the cauouu^eet* v£ iwrjraauulj Balurbuiid; 

the z<‘uimdary of Lookenauth Nundy, in Sircar l^ngal Boom, &c., the 
chnklii of Onn’>baroo, dependent on ihe Sabah of Bengal, that, 
aceoiding to the order of tho Governor-General in Conneil, tiio 
jurnuKili of the alorcbaid ])ergannah is unchangeably fixed from tho 
beoinning of the jear 11S6, at the yearly sum of Sicca ll«. 82,639, 
iM'iug tlie amount of the collections made by tht‘ Collector of Uungpore, 
when tho meh.ils woio khass, in tho Bengal years 1184 and 1185, 
IK cording to Ihe following ])artieulari»; and they must considiT tl»o 
It \ (‘line oi‘ tlic aforesaid pergnnnuh to bo unt hangc.ibly fixed, and 
loe(‘i\e the statt'd amount from|thc baid Lookenauth Nimdy; aud they 
must make ilo deuiaiids on account of any expenses or incicubc of 
It venue, nor must they every year demand a new suuuud fiom him. 
Tlu'gitatest attention iniist be paid to thih order. 

Pa7 tu iiUo s, t/itve mehoh .— 

1*/.—I> .li obinxl, cniiroL in Sircur Brngal Boom. 

2»d.—IVigiinuah B.uthiiud ditto ditlo. 

3/d.— Ihtlo Gmv.dlhaiw entii*oly m Sircar Uhigi’oe. 

Fi\(h 1 juminaii Sicia U's. 82,639— 

Atfordiiig fo yeai collcctionb 1184 ... 80,.525 

Increase coUectcl m 1185 ... 2,114 


Sicca Bs. ... 82,6,19 

Bdotl ,‘lrtl 'September 1779 or 3rd Bhadon Bengal year 1186, or 
21bt bhabuu, 21st ye<u of tlic king’s reign. 

(A true translation) 

JAMES GRAHAM, 
A&s(6m/^^ liuug^tore. 


No. 12.—See page 29. * 

Mr. Goodlad^s aecouni of Edi dkpore. 

Particulars of the zemiiidary of Edrakpore. 

1 have endeavoured all that lay in my power to find out tho parti¬ 
culars relating to Edrakpore, but there are no kind of records to which 
I can I’efcij and the aemiudur either does not possess or will not pm- 
duce the history of his house. Whatever iufoimalion 1 have procured, 
I obtamed from him with ^reat trouble, aud it L so very vague that 1 
am almost abhained to send it. 
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The first zemindar there is an account of is Rajah Rajender^ but. 
ill what year he held the zemiudiiry, or during whose reign, there is no 
account; his successors were Ibijah Baggomitj Rajali Norruttum, 
Rajah Kishend Dnliil, llMjah Neankishon, Rajah Sham Kishore, B«jah 
Bowanny Kaunt, Rajali Dnrgah Kannt, Rajah Durgah Persaud, Rajah 
Ram Dulal, Ibijah GopeiTaimmm, Rnjub Omer Kaunt, Rajah Gour- 
hnrry, Rajah Kisiieiiimdor and Rajah Ergondber : all these people, if they 
ever did exist, are no iurthor recorded than merely by name. 

Rajah Ergondber was succeeded by his son Rajah Bhaiigwan, who 
"Wits an idiot; his dewan was also of the same name, who availing himself 
of his master’s weakness went to Dacca, wdiere the Subah then resided, 
claimed the zemmdary as liis own riglit, and by bribing the Subab 
turned out the lawful possessor. A long dispute ensued, Avliicb at length 
ended in the division of the zemindaiy, tho law'iul possessor liaving 
nine annas and the usurper seven, wliich seven annas are now part of 
the zemindary of l)in!igej)ore. It is very remarkable that, in a cireum- 
staucc Avhere one-half of the inhorilanee Avas done away, neither the 
zemindar nor his otticci’s are able to tell mo the name of tlio Stibab in 
whoso time tho eA'ont took jdacc. 

Rajah BhaugAvau Avas succeeded by liis sou Rajali Mnnhari, and in 
the reign of Sliam Sujah, a man named MaJu Sing obtained jiossessiou (d’ 
five of the remaining nine annas of the zemindary. This obliged the 
zemindar to repair to Deibi for justice, and a finnan avjis obtained from 
tho Euiporor Auriiiig/i.'bo, dulod tlio IJtb yoar of his roigu, initiing out 
Madii {Slug, and giving th(5 zemindaiy to Rajah Rogunautli, the sou of 
Rajah Mnnhari. This is the only doemiieiit 1 have been abhj to obtain. 
On perusing the eopv of the finnan I Avas snrjirisod to tind the divisi«)n 
of tl le seven an uas con finned, Avliieh, 1 think, AVonJd hardly have been the 
case, had the tact been as ntpreseiiicd to me by flie zoniiiular, and Avhicli 
for want of ladter information I lumj been obliged to insert. In tlie 
zoman of tho finnan I find the zemindary Avas iiiueli larger than it is at 
present, and that the porgunnah of Coondy Avln'eh is now in Rungpore, 
the pcrgnniiali of Soroopporc which belongs to Rajsheqf, and pergunniili 
Pludsy Avliich is now in Dhiageporc, were all subordinate to this zeiiiin- 
ditry, but tliC: otlicors here eaiuiot t<.‘ll me AAdieii they Avere scpai'ated. 
Riyah Rogunautli Avas fiuccccded by his sou Rajah Ilauuniiiautli, aaIiosc son, 
Bajah iliuTinauth, succeeded him, and in whose name there is another 
firman confinuing him in lii.s zemindary, dated the. 17th year of the reign 

of AnruilgzGf>c. I tau (»bhiiii no further pai iieuhu s tliiui l,but tlie lasU 
iiamed zemiudar "^'as succeeded by his son Rajah Bessinanth, and who 
w’lis also succeeded by liis sou llujah Sheenauth, father of the present 
possessor, liujah Gouniauth. 

It is a great pity that no records have been kept of tho circniustun- 
relating to this district; it has once been a place of great importance, 
ipd tlie ruins of Gooragaut, Avhieli are all of brick and slouo, are many 
’^lea in length, but noAv ovorgroAvn Avith jungle juid inhabited only 
igr wild Jieasts. 

'? ii. Tradition says it ivas the seat of Government till the Emperor 
H^^ughei^* removed it to Dacca, and I am iulbruiod that the records of 
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of the klialaa or tliose of tlie ainldcr canoongoe will show thfit the iSir^. 
Cfir of Goorajrant from tho districts subordiuato to it ontre paid a roveirti¥ r" 
of ninety lakns of rupees. 

R. GOODLADi y 

CoUectw. ’/it- 


No. 13.—Soo pa^yo 2i). 

Leftet'of Mr. Goodlad reejardm] the IHnagepore eMate. . : 

To • ” '' 

DAVID ANDiniSON, Esq., 

Freddeni, Gculleuien of the Committee of Becemte^ 

FoitT William, 


Gentlemen. —In eonsoquoncc of yonr letter of lOtli September,. 

I proceedeil to Dinagepore, and immediatol}', in conjunction wth the 
dewmi, coininonced an investigation into tho e.\|)en.so8 of the zoniindant)^ 
From the enclosed acconiit, No. 1, you will perceive that they amounted 
to tho eiiormons monthly sum of Ks. l();01(i-3-l8—an expense wliicli, 
had not Government interfered, would hav(i accuniuhiled so heavy a debt 
by the time the zemindar cavne of ago, that it could not have beeii 
liquidated during tho remainder of liis life ; the other accounts that accom¬ 
pany this, are only the particulars of tho account No. 1. The retrenchments 
that have hoeii made will, I hope, meet witli your approhatioiT, and 
the increase in tho article of Mofiissil simlali bo doomed necessary to 
])r(!serve the zemindary sliorishtah in prrqx.'r order. 1’he small increase of 
]|s. 170 pen non til, which I niado to the niotlier and w'ifo of Kannt Nauthj 
the late l.tajah’8 brother, I cstecniod an act of hmnanity, considering 
the very distressed state in which they have been kept t'or some years, 
past. It appeared to mo during this investigation that it w'as the design 
of tho zemiiidary amlah to bring up the young Ihijali in the utmost 
state of ignorance possible. On examining tlieir accounts you wall not meet , 
wdth the smallest establishment citlier for moonsbeos, inolmrirs, or any 
one person to ijistruct liiin; and in tlio only artielo in wdiicli a little 
expense was retpiired, for retaining a |)roper sadder and Moliissil ainlah 
in order to kooj) up tho zoiiiindary shoristah, by which means only. 
the zemindar, when he came of age, could acquire a thorough knowdedgo 
of bis country, for this article there w'as no provision* tlie least adequate, 
to the charge. 

There are in the llajbaree seveii or eight elephants, near forty; horses, 
and a numbiir of camels : these I deem an unnecessary charge, and I would. 
recommend to the goiiilemeii of the Committee to have tho greatest pm% 
of them sohl, and tlio amount appropriated to tho ji.-iyment pi* the Tlajah's’ 
debt, and retain only such a number as are rc(|iiisite for form’s sakSi ^ 
but for this I wait your order. I cannot coiichide withoiit Itakin^^” 
tJie liberty to recommend to you, gentlemen, never to permit tho zemiii*.: 
dary amlah to have anything to do cither in tlic luiitiagcincut of the; : 
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Itousniiold or instruction of tlic youtiff Rnfah; and that till such time 
as he is of age to take charge of nis zemiiidary the person on the 
port of Government at Dinagcpore .have the entire superintendence; 
If tills is done, and the cstabUshraent 1 have now the honor to lay beforo 
you is approved of, the Rajah, when he comes of age, will find his affairs 
in a most prosperous situation; and if those who have the management 
of his education do their duty, he will by that time have acquired such 
a knowledge of business as will prevent his falling a prey to the rapa¬ 
city of his amlah. 

I am, &c., 

RICHARD GDODLAD, 

Collector. 

RunGPORE, 

T/w 22iid October 1781. 


No. 14.—Sec page 43. 

EaUract from Mr. John ElhCs report to the Board respecting 
Sangasisj September J78i). 

Three yct^rs’ residence in these districts has given me ojqwrtunitjcs 
of hearing many things of the conduct of these Sauyasies, whicli I 
take the liberty of stating to your Board. 

They call themselves lakccrs, uK'rchauts and ryots, hut their 
real profession is 'ihat of usury, and having the com maud of casli, 
they let it emt at interest, soino in tlio most artful manner to escape 
the law. They give a sum, snp|H)sc Rs. 40, which is ]mt into the 
borrower’s liatuls in the ]>rescnce of witnefisesj and a note taken at 
the rate of 12 per cent, per annum, payable in a month; but prior 
to this tlj(i party Avanting the money agrees to give a dneonr (sic) 
for lending the money: this is generally one (juarter of the sum, 

Rs. 10. He also ket?ps in pay a ])eon or burkunda» at the rate of 
Rs. 8 or 6 per m(mth, to sec that ho does not run away ; so that in 
the end th(5 man only gels one-half of the sum he hoiTo^vs. Otliers let. 
out their money fromopeto six and a half per cent, per ineiisem, hut this 
IB a trifle, considering the consequences. The man shortly after may 
go and pay the money borrowed, when behold, he has a i'nrther chaigo 
ibr ilio drawing of the note, diiconr to' the luoliurir, short weight, batta, 
shroffing, and takoorbaroe charge: a new note is drawn out lor all 
these additional charges, so that it becomes a debt of ctfsrnitv from 
father to son. At the stated times tlie interest is demanded. I1‘ he has 
DO casli, his cliild is conlined to oblige him to pay the money, and 
sometimes sold; and as delay in payment is made, so is torture exe- 
ented on the child, though Jiot so as to leave the mark on the akin, hut 
by keeping the child from food, putting it out in the rain or, in the 
cold season, in the dew .all night, or putting it in the stocks or in 
irons. 1 never went into a Sauyasi’s house, but I saw in the middle, 
of the cciiqioaud a large pair of stocks. 
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The petty Sanyasis, who cannot oppose a zemindar or a goin6e,-<i. 
tab, assemble apart, and take ait opportunity to carry him or . bora 
on the water, and there confine them till payment is made in part,; ; 
and security given for the rest; and also until the expense or the; 
people who were assisting in their confinement isdefrcayed. Some zeraia-i -' 
dars on these occasions give up apart of tlieir zeinindaree to these ■ 
usurers in the following manner:—The Sanyas! agrees to pay a fixed 
revenue yearlv upon having the villages for a certain number of years, ’ 
and to cancel his own debt from supposed profits, but in reality by 
mulcting the ryots and seizing tlioir grain. 

Others again have nkrahs (place of residence), where they keep 
up a force of two or three hundred of their own sect, who go boldly to 
tlio cntchcrry and demand the money lent, seize ivhatever revenue 
may be at hand, and if not sufficient to dischsu'ge their demand, carry 
off the naib or zemindar or some of the amlah by way of security 
till they are satisfit)d. 

Complaints of the daring acts and cruelties of these Sanyasis must 
have frequently reached the Collectors of these districts, if these people 
had not contrived by arts, threatenings, and severities to suppress 
them. The complainants themselves told me, in excuse for not apjilying 
for justice and relief, that the Collectors’ distance was too great for 
them to bear the expense; that the Sanyasis, if they learnt that they 
were absent witli an intention of complaining, would seize and mal¬ 
treat their families, from whom, besides, they could not remain so long 
absent jis to give time for snminoiiing witnesses. In short, they always 
added, I am a poor msm, it was a debt of ray fathers, and though I have 
paid it twice or thrice over, yet I cannot afford to go so I’ar from my 
family for justice. 

No. 15,—See page 45. 

Proclamation regarding ilie outbreak at Benarexy 1781. 

Fort William, M October 1781. 

The daring and unexampled treachery of Rajah Oheit Sing to 
our Governor-General at Benares on the 16th August last, and the 
outrageous cruelty of the said Rajah to those officers and sepoys of 
tlio Company over ivliom chanco gave him an a<lvantage, ai’e too 
notorious to be jiarticulaj'ly related in this proelamation. 

But it is the duty of this Government to declare to all those who , 
are dependent upon, or connected with, their administration that they 
are unanimously and most firmly resolved to punish in the most exem¬ 
plary manner acts of such rebellion towards the Company, and of. such 
insult to the honor of the whole English nation. 

From the time that tiro English were obliged to send forces to this 
country, under Colonel Clive, to punish those Nawabs who bad unjustly 
attacked and murdered the peaceable servants of the Company, or, in 
other words, from the time the English took upon them, in their own' 
defence, the administration of these provinces, the Company and the 

u 
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ybole Engliah nation had but one wish, and their orders to their 
representatives ^ere contiunally that they should act unth justice to 
every rank of people in this country. 

It is well known how the law's of England protect even the lowest 
^against those who are highest in power, and it is further well known that 
;We Cknnpanj, and at length the Parliament and King of England, have 
endeavoured to bestow upon every native of this country, under their 
protection, the same security that an Englishman poBsesses in England. 

It was in the true spirit of these noble intentions of the Company 
iand the whole English nation that the present (jrovernor-General was 
selected to be at the head of their affairs in these provinces ; for it was 
well known that he was beloved by the natives, that he respected their 
laws and their customs, and spoke their language, and that he was an 
enemy to all oppression. 

One strong proof of his possessing such proper dispositions was 
testified to the present Rajah Clicit Sing, who derived bis whole power 
as Rajah from the generosity and intercession of the Governor-General 
at Benares in 1773. 

In that year it is well known that when Mr. Hastings settled the 
Treaty of- Benares with thel ate Vizier, the Nawab Suja ul Dowla, it was 
with the utmost difficulty and as a great favor that he obtained from 
the said Vizier Nawab the snnnud that constituted Clieit Sing Rajah of 
Benares. This act of goodness he did from his respect for the memory 
of tlio former Rajah Bill wan Sing, and in hopes that Cheit Sing would 
ever show himself grateful to the Company. 

Upon the same priuciples of justice, when tlie late Vizier in 1776 
ceded the zemindary of Benai*es to tlic Company, the rights held under 
the Nawab, bis former sovereign, by the Rajah, were not only continued 
to him by the Governor-General under the government of the Com¬ 
pany, but new rights were conferred upon him—rights -vs'hich gave him 
extraordinary power. These were the possession of the fort of Juau- 
pore, the coinage of the mint, and the duties of the kotwalli. 

The whole of tliese grants were settled upon theJEajah Cheit Sing 
with every testimony of the confi<leiice of this Government. But how 
deep has been bis ingratitude to his benefactor, how unwarrantable bis 
rebellion against the Company. 

And what must be the resentment of the Company and of the whole 
English nation, W'hon they hear that a Rajah so favoured by them 
Attetnpiod iho life, and cut off the rollowers, of that very Governor- 
General who bad been to him the channel of their favor, and who, 
hearing of his foolish attempts at independence, bad trusted himself with 
a slender guard in Benares, hoping by his personal influence to recal 
the Rajah to his duty, and to get him to assist the Company in the 
.|)Yesent war-^a war very expensive to the Company, hut which in its 
tMjmtion kept the dominions of the Rajah in peace and prosperity. 

when the Company and the natives are gjven to understand further, 
ti)at the said Rajah has attempted by presents and promises to foment 
':';diist]*U8t and disaffection among otlier zemindars dependent upon tbe 
.ICbmpany, their w'onted mercy can have no excuse. Their orders must 
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be strong and unalterable to punish in the severest manner such . 
pies of ingratitude and disauection, and at the same time to revniPd; 
with the fullest favor those zemindars and others dependent upon oiir ^ 
Government who show their steadiness and attachment u|)on the preset 
occasion. 

It will be observed at the same time bj our superiors that, if ; 
Governor-General had been even harsh and unjust in his conduct tdiv' 
Gheit Sing, that Rajah ought to have submitted peaceably, imd tO - 

havo awaited the justice of the Company, who Itave, to the knowledge 

all Hindostan, done more than justice to other Riyahs, whom thev suppose; 
ed to have been too severely punished by their servants, as in the case of ' 
the present Rajah of Tanjore. 

It is in this manner that the Company and the English nation wilt 
judge of the conduct of Cheit Sing, and issue their orders accordingly. ^ 

In the same spirit of justice we, their representatives, issue tl^ 
proclamation, aud declare in the most solemn manner to all the Rajahs^ 
zemindars, landholders, and others dependent upon our authority, 
that we shall uever sheath the sword till justice is done to the honor of 
the Comp;iny and that of all Eaghmd, attached in the person of their 
Governor-General. 

And, farther, we take this opportunity to declare with equal truth 
and solemnity to all the Rajahs, zemindars, landholders, and others 
dependent upon our authority, that we never shall, while we manage the. 
uifairs of thin country, permit the faith of the Company to be broken 

to any person, nor porinit any of our servants or agents to commit 
uppression or make unjust exactions of revenue. 

The English, renowned over the earth for their good faith, have 
upon that ])rinciple towards their friends, as well as from their bravery 
against their enemies, become the most powerful nation in the universe; 
and we, as their representatives in these provinces, should be unworthy 
of our situation if we wore less ready to support and reward the fidelity 
of those attached to our Government, than to punish those who attempt 
to insult it. *. 


By order of the Hon’ble the Governor-General in Council. 


' No. 16.—See page 45. 

Address of the Runoforr zrmindaus tisuAiiDiNa xhr AmumisTiLa- 
TioN OF Warren Hastings, 1788, 

Trandation of an address from the zemindars^ in the Pergunnak ef - 
Fukercoondy^ ^c., in the district of Pungporey to Mr. McDowaUf 
Collector. 

We, the zemindars, chowdries, and canoongoe of the pergunnah of 
Fukercoondy, aud of the pergunnah of Coondy in the district of ; 

pore, having heard that Warren Hastings, tlie late Govemor-Gener^.,' 
Lis fallen under tlie displeasure of the gentlemen in Europe from ^ . 
accusation of having treated us with cruelty and oppression, and of 
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haying extorted from us by fraud or by force sums of money to the 
ruin and desolation of the Company’s dominions; this matter has been 
misrepresented to the Goyornniont. We are |)erfeotly satisfied with, and 
unfeignedly thankful for, the justice and moderation of the aboveinen* 
tioued gentleman’s administration. We think that, having heard of a 
report totally void of foundation, were we to neglect; to give a true state 
of tlie case, it might tend to our condeiunatiou at tl»c day of judgment. 
We therefore lay before 3 'ou a papei' which we have voluntarily drawn 
U|> as a lestiinony of oiir iu iLe iiillduess of his govem- 

inuut, and we hope you will send it to the gentlemen in Calcutta, to be 
forwarded to the gentleiueii in Europe, as wc deem this to be essential 
to our welfare at the last day. 

Signed by the zemindars of Hungpore iu number sixteen, as also 
by the cunoongoe. 

(A true translation.) 

JAMES GRAHAM, 
JwjiYtfMf, liuugpore. 


No. 17.—See page 47. 

Gunoauam Tkpa's lettkr to Captain Alexandeb, Maboh 1786. 

Translnfhm of a letter froin Cnmparam Tepa, nddremd to the. zemhular 
employed on the pari of the Com/Miup at Comnigunye. 

Your letter is arrived, and I am acqiiaiiiled with its contents : it is 
written that I have killed 12 men, have forcibly carritid off 1()0 men 
women, and children, with 500 bead of cattle, and many ettects; that 
in consequenee you mean (o ])ut me in confinement and ciirj*y me before 
the presence of the Comiiaiiy. This may be done, but dii tllat day you 
will SCO wlmt colour will be produtHjd when iron is beat against iron.* I 
am not like the fnmefl of the pojipy that ascend and dissipate, neither 
am I like unto a ciieumber to be taken and oaten. (Quotation).—I h.Jd 
rile bridle and will not turn ont of my road. I will sacrifice my bead 
or seize your crown." Tliere has ever been a firm conuetdibn aiid 
friendship lietwooii the Company and i^epaul. 1 now hoar from idle report 
riiat th(^y wish to wage war with me. Very well, I am prepared- 
nevertheb^e my enemies are Dnrruj) Deo, Mahadeo Sii-dar, and Mun- 
aeram. They are allowed protection in your country; if you will mve 
them, up to me, I w ill then release the people deinatided. Further there 
have beiM) violently taken from my country 600 cows, 500 buf¬ 
faloes and bullocks, with other things, such as musk, satins 40 
muskets, 50 tulwars, and 30 largo goats. It is for you to replace 
these things, othorwiso 1 shall take you prisoner and curry you to 
Nqiaul. Take this as a truth, consider it urgent, and attend to it well 
i ■■ ■ 

i ‘ 
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No. 18;—See page 15. 

Letter from tlte Bhootan Stdxihs regarding the succession to BijneCf 

November 1791. 

Translation of a letter from tite Clierung Snbah on the part of the 

Deb Rajah to Lieutenant Cnimpy Commanding a Detachment from 

the Gi/i Battalion of Native Infantry at Jaghigapa, 

After compliments this is the news:—When Hiutv D<h 

Nnrraiu was killed, according to the orders of the Deb Alaha llajali, I 
went to Bijnee to investigate tlie fact. No respectable persons at Bijnee 
could relate the partieidars of his murder ; they were therefore asked 
whom they wished to have as Rajah, and replied, that the late Rajah 
had no cldldreu, but that the Nazir Coor was hJ.s brother, whom they 
wished to succeed him. On hearing this, the Deb Rajah gave a suniind 
and siropa to Mohinder Narrain, Nazir Coor, and established him^ in the 
office. No one man hinted that Hurry Deb Narrain had a son, nor did 
I ever hear any such assertitm. I now htsir that Hurry Deb Narain 
had a sou. ^Tis well. If such is tlio case, why did not the amhih write me 
so. Had they done so, the settlement woidd certainly have been thus 

* B tlio Nawiib ^ Bijnee Nawab and 

the writer tnemis the Chaudry* havo Seized and carried a\vay the Rajah, 
K'zawiil Htiytioiicil on and that they liave seized till tlio horses, ehtists and 

th« part ot Govfti’rt- other propert-y of the (imoed' Rajah Sheeb Narrniti and 
nicnl 111 Diiiiinnh . * j i i i* j .1 • i » 

JtangHwiiitiv, whom Since, and have also ihsgraced the Rajah s wives. 

ho incaiiB by tlie Yoii are a servant of tlie Chaudry, and the distributor 
torin. Chaudry is of jhistioe on the part of the (Tovernor, but there is 
not BO (tear. distinction between the Dob Rnjtdt and the Com¬ 

pany ; they are one, as you know. AVlio creates sucli disputes 1 cannot 
tell. Bijnee is not within the Company’s territories; it lias always been 
the property of tiic Deb Rajah, with which you arc .'ilso prY>hably 
acquainted. I cannot tell whether you gave orders lor seizing and 
jduudering the Rajah, whether the orders came Irom th (3 Huzzoor, or 
w'hetlier the Nawub and Chaudry did so of their own authority. 
This is not my fault, but yon will he aequtiintcd with the facts Irom the 
representation of your own pcojile. 1 claim justice from the Council 
and from the Company. If you will send back the Rajah and his pro- 
[lerty, do so. If not, it will Ih) a crime .should there be any delay in 
this respect ; there is no crime in the Company’s plundering the zemindars 
and ryots of the Deb Rajah. Let an answer he speedily sent. 1 shall 
then certainly plunder the zemindars, putwaries and ryots, &c., of 
the talooks, and then carry them into the hills. Be assured of this, and 
you must answer for it to the Company and to the Governor-General. 
You will bo unable to fix the crime on me. I again call for justice on 
the. Company. If there is any crime in acting this, then let the Rajali 
of Bijnee anil his property be speedily sent to the Khcllah at Bijnee. 
All the respectable persons in Bijnee, including the Dewan and Biixy, 
conspired to miu’der Rajah Hurry Deb Narrain, and now they wish to 
charge this fact upon the*Nazii’ Coor,. When it is enquired into according 
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to justice, it will be found that even the Nawab was concerned. By 
examining iJie old Dewans Gbema Burrooa and Bui Burrooa, in tlie 
presence of the Deity, all this will come to light. Perhaps some orders 
in writing on this subject may exist. This is certainly known to the 
Deb Rtdah, and his messengers are ready to set out. Let an answer 
be speedily written. Bnvrakazary, Bootcahmaray, Khoologaut and Ada- 
barry have been attached by yon. This is no crime, but if you do not 
send back the Bijnce Bajah with his property, I shall SAveep away all the 
people and cattle even in those districts, and whether I can convey 
them or not to the hills you shall afterwards see. Let an answer lie 
speedily sent to this letter. Dated tlie 20th Assin 1200. 


Tramlation of a letter from the Jumpie Snhah to the Havildar and Se~ 
pays stationed at Bijnee for the protection of the place. 

After compliments, I have heard that you are come to seize the 
Rajah of Bijnee; whut is this ? The Bijneo Rajah is a dependent both 
on Bhootan and on the Coin))any. The deceased Rajah having been 
killed, and no one being found oa])able of business, the Deb Riijtih 
sending for his brother, Moln’iider Narrain C(M)r, and finding that he was 
a son of a Rajah, gave him the khillut and buxoes of Rajah, and 
appointed him to tliat station according to ancient custom. The 
Company and the Deb Riyah are one; the Deb Itnjuli does not object 
io the Company’s procoodings, and as lie appointed Bajali Mohiuder 

Narrain Coor, the Comi»uny tvill comfinii him. This is a matter of 
ooiirso. These disputes arc created by low yiersons at the Sudder and 
in the Mofussil. It is a small matter, sind may be soon settled. While 
yon reimvin there, the ryots Avill he alarmed and desert the country, 
and if they quit it will be greatly injured^ nor Avill the business of the 
Company or the Deb Ra)ah go on j)roj>eiiy. If this is rej)resented 
to the Deb Rajah, he Avill be displeased. It is a tn'fliiig business, and 
therefore I have made no Kipresentatiou to him. You must certainly 
remove^. ■ If listening to the advice of low people you contiiiuo where 
you are, you Avill be in fault and must answer for it. Know this from 
me. Dated Kith Kartick iu the year 282. 



Comjoarativs Statement of the quantity of Paddy and Rice to be obtained for a Rupee in the years noted beUna* 
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No. 20.—See page 34, 


Average charges attending the collection of the revenues in the 
district of Bungpore:— 

Sudder Charges. 

Fer cent, on the sudder j ommah. 

Interest on money borrowed in by the zemin¬ 
dars to enable tliem to anticipate the 

Mofiissil collections ... .2 4120 

Allowances to the gomastabs, naibs, mo- 
- harrirs and otlier sudder officers ... 5 4 10 

Mofusssil peons ])laccd over the zemindars 
and their officers to enforce payment 
of the reveTiue and obedience to the 
orders of Government ... ... 0 10 13 0 

Gutcherry expenses including buildings, pa¬ 
pers, ink, pens, mats, oil, &,c., contin¬ 
gencies ... 0 15 12 0 


Total Sudder Charges ... ... 9 2 18 0 

Moftmil Charges. 

Allowances to pntwarries ... ... 2 6 2 2 

A piitwarry is the principid officer of a 
village on the ])art of the zeniindar or fanner, 
who keeps jill the atjcouuts and collects the 
revenue. • 

Allowances to bnsscyniiihs ... ... 2 4190 

The care of Ihc village i.s entirely under 
* the hu.sseyniah. It is his parthailar ])rovincc 
to brmg back deserh^d ryots or to find others 
to occupy the lauds. He als<» reguliites the 
rents of the ryots, and ail'ords them j^rotection 
against any injuKlice on the pai't of the ])ut- ** 

warry. The offit.'c is elecO^'e, and the rj ots 
may confer it on whom they jdeswe; but 
before they can change a Imsseyniah, tlu^y 
must obtain tluD permiKsion of the zemindar 
or farmer, which is rarely refused. 

Allowances to halmangoes ... ... 1 14 5 0 

The WlniAtigeo ix a very nmifiil offleer. 

When the village or talook is large, it is 
: divided into girds or divisiems, and there is a 
h^maugee to each division, whose business 
; it i« to be acquainted with everything tliat is 
done in it. He must know the name of every 
V than in his division, and w'hat profession he 
£. Allows; also the exact bonndaries of it, and 
(j^nantit^ of ground in the possession of 
individual ryot. 
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Allowances to surdars ... ... 0 5 12 0 

The surdar is a revenue officer, who is 
constantly in attendance at the Mufussil 
cutcherry to carry into execution the orders 
of the patwarry. He has under him a certain 
number of pykes, according to the extent of 
the village. 

1 ykes ... ... ... ... 0 15 0 

The jijkcs are employed muler the b«i- 
dars in suinnumiiig the ryots and iu enforcing 
payment of the revenues. 

Ariudahs ... ... ... 0 7 17 0 

The ariudahs are employed in attending 
treasure for ouo place to anoUier, and iu 
carrying letters, &c. 

Tokedars ... ... ... 0 15 15 0 

A tokedar is an officer stationed by the 
zemindar in lands which arc k]ia» or un¬ 
farmed. In this case all the other officers are 
under his control. 

Ameens •... ... ... 0 5 19 0 

Araeens arc deputed on contingent ser¬ 
vices in settling disputes, and oceasionaUy to 
measure the lands of refractory ryots. 

Mufu.ssil peons ... ... ... 0 8 5 0 

This ex])ense is incurred in enforcing 
payment of liie revenues from tnkedars, pat- 
W'arries, &c. 

Ink, paper, pens, oil, &c. ... ... 0 3 12 0 

Total Mofussil charges ... ... 10 8 2 0 

Total average ditto ... ... 19 11 0 0 

Rnnffpore. ^ 


N 
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No. 21.—See page 46. 

Establuhinent of tlie Eunffpore CollectorsMp (1781). 


Charges, Collections^ 

Sicca Bb. 

French Aixots. 


The Collector ... ... ... 

1,2<)0 

0 

0 0 





Houeo rent 

300 

0 

0 0 





Total Sicca Bs. ... 

1,500 

0 

0 Oor 

1,638 

12 

0 

0 

AaButant, salary, faoDse rent, Slc. ... 

6(K) 

0 

0 Oor 

655 

8 

0 

0 

Surgeon ... ... ••• 

300 

0 

0 0 





House rent «•. ••• 

60 

0 

0 0 





Total Sicca Bs. 

360 

,0 

0 Oor 

393 

4 16 

0 

Dbwan’b OpiricE— 








Dewan ... ••• 

150 

0 

0 0 





ShoristadHr ... ••• 

Ak) 

0 

0 0 





2 Pci'Riaii Mohumrs .as ... 

60 

0 

0 0 





4 MoonshccB ••• 

50 

0 

0 0 





4 Dui'torbuuds ••• 

11 

4 

0 0 





Jemadars aud Huixurraba 

60 

0 

0 0 







..— 


371 

4 

0 

0 

Tbba sr.HT • Office — 








1 Cazancliy ... 

40 

0 






2 Muhiirrirs ... ••• 

35 

0 

0 0 





1 Poddar ••• ••• ••• 

10 

0 

0 0 





1 Purky 

10 

0 

0 0 









95 

0 

0 

0 

Tahbil Office— 








■■■ ■«« 

50 

0 

0 o 





2 Persian Mohurrirs... 

35 

0 

0 0 









85 

0 

0 

0 

KotwaUy Establisbment 

m 



100 

0 

0 

0 

Froncli A root Ra. ••• 

m 



3,338 

12 

16 

0 

Deduct DattaUj pur cent. 

MB tt« 


282 

11 

1 

0 

Total ChargGRa Collectiona, per moatb. Sicca Es. 

• 



3,056 

1 

15 

0 

Charffes^ Zemindar^, 








Nuncar Zemindars, per annum, Sicca Rs. ••• 

19,358 

8 

3 Oor 






per men. 

1,613 

3 

7 

0 

Charges General. 


— 





M... 

Cutcherry contingent cbargi» 

• 



100 

0 

0 

0 

Diet to prisoners, estimated at per month 

■ 



200 

0 

0 

0 

Charges i'or ti'uiispoitiiig treasuie and lioondia’:! 

. 


400 

0 

0 

0 

Premium on killing tigers (each bead) 

• 



10 

0 

0 

0 

Total Cburges General, per luoiitb. Sicca Rs. ».• 

■ 



710 

0 

0 

0 

Charges^ Poolbiindee. 








Charges, Foolbuiidetf, per annum Sicca Rs. 600, 








or per mouth ••• ••• 

■ 



50 

0 

0 

c 

Abstract. 

Per month. 

1 Per annum. 


Charges, Colleotions ... •>. Sicca Ra. 

3,056 

1 

15 Ooi 

36,673 

5 

0 

0 

Charges, Zeiniiidary ... „ 

1,613 

3 

7 0„ 

19,358 

8 

4 

c 

Charges General •- „ 

710 

0 

0 0„ 

8,520 

0 

0 

c 

Charges, Poolbundee ••• „ 

60 

0 

0 0., 

600 

0 

0 

0 

Total Sicca Rs. •€ 

5,429 

5 

2 Oor 

65,151 

13 

4 

0 
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No. 22.—See page 46. 

EstahlusJanent of the Zillah AdiiaAut at llungpore (^1793.^ 


Jud^o and Magieitrnto, per annum, Sicca 
Hs. 26 , 000 , or per montli ... 

Bcffistror 

Surffcon 

llcDt of a Court 


Ea. A. P. Ea. A. P. 


2,166 10 8 
6(H) 0 0^ 
400 0 0 
150 0 0 


Es. A. P. 


3,316 10 8 


Cleuks. 


1 

Portuf^noBe Wi-iter ... 

75 

0 

0 

1 

Native „ 

50 

0 

0 


Dew AN NT Department. 




1 

Moulvy 

100 

0 

0 

1 

J’undil 

00 

0 

0 

1 

Shcrinirtdar 

KK) 

0 

0 

4 

Mohurrirs 0 /’ 25 raeJi ... 

100 

0 

0 

3 

Porsian „ „ 25 „ 

75 

0 

0 

1 

Moonshco 

60 

0 

0: 

1 

Mullah 

5 

0 

0 

1 

Bi'alLUiin 

5 

n 

0 

1 

i)()ctt>r 

10 

0 

0 

J 

Nn«Ii- 


o 

o 

1 

Kaib 

15 

0 

0 

25 

iVcajs. @ 4 Eb. per luonth 

100 

0 

0 

1 

MirilaU 

10 

0 

0 

1 

llluM-st.y ... ... ... 

4 

0 

0 

1 

MrhtiT ... ... ... 1 

3 

0 

0 i 


.I'ttptT, penfl, and ink 

rorzi»Aitv Dkpartmenx. 

30 

0 

0 


MnhiirrirR and Akrnjiiiit 

150 

0 

0 i 

1 

.li'iiiuld.ir n#... 

20 

0 

<» 1 

20 

t'Ijuj>ritsfitv8 

80 

0 

0 ! 

1 

Minlah 

25 

0 

0 

36 

PurkHiKlu/os 

OO 

0 

0 

1 

Tiibhah 

2i» 

0 

0 

1 

I'a/piuihurdar 

4 

0 

0 

1 

ilidhiud 

4 

0 

0 

1 

(luricuiid 

4 

0 

0 


- 126 0 0 


602 0 0 


Eotu'o] and Pj'kes 


307 0 0 
100 0 0 


For AppreitBjNDIRO Dacoitr. 


Bnrkandiizca 

Gunlwarw 

Mnliurrira 

Pykes 


320 0 0 

m 0 0 
20 0 0 
40 0 0 


440 0 0 


Total Sicca Eiipens 


4,970 10 8 
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No. 23. 

A Statement of the Trade with 




Sicca Kupecs. 


To Salt 60f()00 raaundfl of’ 82 sieca weight; primo 




roMl ut Culnah, at a mc^dium rat(^j i2-4-4 Siccu 




liupooa pur 100 Co.’s mauudl. 




Sicc'a Iviipocs 

146,400 0 0 



Freight lor transporting above to Gowalpurah 




at lls» 45 pur 100 muuods 

27,000 0 0 





173,400 0 0 


To a Factory which will imt Sicca Itupcea 


ao.CXH) 0 0 


„ Fault>rv (ibai'^uH tor one yuar at k^ast 


16,000 0 0 


„ jVlr. Uuillitt, liiu salary iur onO year 




])ri»lmb]y 


18,000 0 0 


„ Clutrjirt.H of mcrcliuruLivic in trft/iHport.ing tlie 




relurna Toeoivud Iroin Assam to Caleutlu ... 


6,000 0 0 


Siwa liupees 


2<12,400 0 0 


Tu Iiil<pn‘s( on the above for one venr ul 10 per 




ueuL. ]>or «auium is ... 


24,240 0 0 


Sicca llup(30H 


2Cti,64U 0 U 

i 

1 

Buttu 10 per cent. 


42,062 0 0 

t 

1 




1 

1 

1 

1 

I’urrunt l{u]ice9 


1 

309,302 0 0 

...... 

.... 

1 

.. 


2^Mm —Tins .^Lult'jiiuut does nol include iLe very 
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—See page 53. 

Jssatiif as it is at present, for one year ( 1787 .) Cr. 


By Salt of 82 sicca woi^bt 

which Toducedto 93 8icca weight, 
the weij^ht tho Asaaminucs pur- 

cluuw; at ia oulj Auauiida ... o2j903 8 0 

Deduct wuidiai^u in transporting 
ditto, which is at least 3 per 
cent.... ... ... 1,587 9 0 


Maunds ... 61,318 0 0 
At 4 A. Ks. per Maiuid ... 

This sum to be paid irnrn j\ssarn us follovi's. viz ,— 
In Mu^^udooties, 2j2:^5 mtiunds, at 00 A. it.s. per 
maiiudiB... 

which at 4J double Cord^je per mauTul mutes 
1 o,o08y double (Jordfje, tho euiTeiil prict^ at 
Calcutta is 18 Siocu Kupecs per double ('ovd;;e 
this will produce u proJit on 178,WX) A. Ks. ol— 
In Stick Lac, niuuuds 4;00l 4A. Es. 

(’ott(»n „ 1,4.')0 „ 4 „ 5,800 

]\'ppi?r „ 2ni „ 20 „ 4.020 

Ivory „ 32 „ 45 „ 1.110 


Areot Eupoes 

Advance on th<; ubove ariioloH (ju an avtTa^e 

Oitfm at. lhi> Iil^lufKt 25 

per cent., or... 

A root Rupees 

Deduct GovemiiienL and Coinpunj's duties, 5 per 
cent. 

Deduct Commission on the sales, 6 per cent. 


Avcot RujK-es 
BaUa 8 per cent. 

By Factory romuiniiig Sicca Es. 30,000, or Cur¬ 
rent Eupees 

CuiTcnt Eupci'S 

By loss on the Concern in one year 


Maunds. 
00,001) 0 . Oj 


Arct»t .!{uj>ces. 
173.000 0 Oi 


Areot Eupoes. 


205,204 0 0 


27/201 0 0 


205/204 0 Uj 


20,321) 0 0 


Current Eupoes 


0,816 

0 

(j 

HiM/lOD 

0 

0 


j 28.810 0 0 

27d.i>fK» 

0 

0 

17,105 

8 

0 


^roat risks of ihe river in transporliu^ the ^joods. 


231,731 8 0 
34,(X)0 0 0 


200,531- 8 0 
I 42,r<J7 8 0 

I- 

i 309,302 0 0 
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No. 24.—See jwige 48. 

List and Estimate of Artides of Tmpoflatim from Xrpaul to 
Bengal, and those exported from ilvence to Ncjmul. 


Jmpoi’ts. 

Cold, wrought and umvrought ... ... 40,000 

Silver ... ... ... ... 15,000 

(•opiK'r ... ... ... ... 7,000 

Ilruhs rialesi ... ... ... 3,000 

Iron ... .. ... 2,000 

Spices, ]3ri<4i, J3ark for lIooka-siiakcH, ifec. ... 4,000 

Cliirctla, a hilier Ik.tI) ... 500 

Ihickiniili, a poisonous drug ... ... ,500 

Meetali, dillo ... ... 500 

Jajuii, a kind ol’ coarse cloth ... ... .500 

duiluu»ungs(‘y, a drug ... ... 1,000 

('oOon ol' Ncpaiil ... ... ... 5,000 

Siihaga, borax ... ... 5,000 

Wax ... ... ... ... 5,000 

Saul Tiiiilaiis ... ... ... 10,000 

Munzocl, a drug ... ... ... 5,000 

Lak ... ... ... ... .5jO00 


. l,Ot»,UUO 


Ej’iim-ts. 


(^)ral Reads 
Oniaiuents, d('\vels 
W liiie tJldili, ^c. 

Siik, Silk ;uid Oluilis, iVc. 
Ti»liace(», soorulic 
(lOov, niola.sses 
]>ra/.il Sugar 
Salt 

J’»c(eluui 

(■hulpee, &e., kind of courus.s 
i linger 

Lak, in its crude stick... 
Uhaok ... ... 

Long iN'ppi.'i' 
thtgicjKJor Sdos.sccs 
Silk 

(Jlnvcs 

Nutmeg*:, tVc. 

Cloth i\i(U*os 


IVUNGPOUK. 

HiiuiJuht 1701. 


... 10,000 

... 20,000 

5.000 
7,000 

... lojooo 

..« 2,000 

1,000 

... 10,000 

3,000 

... 2,000 

1,000 
1,000 
2,004) 

... 2,OOo 

5,0(H) 

... 10,000 * 

2,000 

... 4,000 

10,000 

... 1,07,000 
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No. 25.—See pnge 48. 

Account of Nepaul given by a very intelligent person, ■who was 
sent into the country (disguised as a fiikeer) by the Collector of 
Kungpore, in consequence of a rej)ort that the Nepaul government was 
collecting together a large army. This person left llungpore in March, 
and returned in July 1786. 

„ , The kingdom of Nepaul is governed by Raiahs, 

who Kccin to be desjattic princes. 

Tho present llnjtvh, Jiiiud l?alm<liir Kjuecocdod liifi fnthov when 

ho was about three or four years old ; lie is now a very comely youth, 
about twelve, and a lineal descendant of the eiglitli generation from 
Rajah Rain Sliab, who ])ossesaeu the goviimineut many years ago. 

The Rajah's resideneo is generally at Calmand(H), where he has a 
palace, adjoining to which is the treasury and su-tillery park. Tho 
present Rajah’s uncle, Jlelmlnr Shah, transacts all the atfairs of govern¬ 
ment; and the men principally entrusted by him are— Rnnsom FaCA, 
Jmjgni Farri, Rundyut Fam, and Damodur J*arri, who are said tj ho 
very well inlormed and eajiablo in l)usiue.ss; but though be takes tlieir 
opinions on all oceusioiis, Ir! always decides upon his own juilgniont. 
He never li;ul the most distant idea of breaking with the English. On 
the contrary, ho Avisbos to strengthen and cement tho friendship which 
subsists between tho Rajah and the Company. 

Tho army of N(!paiil consists of thirty tJiousand men, of ■which 
nine or ten tlioihsaiul are burkundiizit?s, and tlio 

remainder are armed with swords, exc(;])ting thirty- 
two companies of siqioys, each company consisting of Iroin 120 to 
240 men; the Avhole amonuting to about six IhoiisaiiJ. Most of 
their tircavms W'cre made at ('atmandoo, though they haA^e some 
Kiiglisli muskets, wliic.li are said to liavc I’allcu into their hands at the 
time Oossim Ally Khan Avas overcome and obliged to quit Nepaul. 
The soldiers are all iiihabitaute oi' tho hilly country, except tJireo 
hundred, Avho are natives of Ilindoostuii, anij are distributed amongst 
the difierent corps in the jirojiortion of five or six to each. Zeher 
Siuff holds the appointment of paymaster to the army; he has, how¬ 
ever, nothing of the office hut the name, as the troops receive, in¬ 
stead of money, jagheers, Avhicli are settled at the rate of from one to 
five rupees per month each man. The exercise of the troops is alto¬ 
gether different from that of'Iiindoostan, and they are so much attached 
to tlieir own mode, that iliey decline the use of any other, though they 
have pe<'|)le among them who are capable of instTiictiiig them. The 
preseiit Rajah does not Avisli to increase tlio number of meu in thfi army, 
but has ordered a corps of six hundred sepoys, from 13 te 14 years of 
ng<*, to be raised for his oAvn tticarri/.* Two hundred 
* Tr.nn or auite. and fifty have been already levied, and tlio remainder 
bahlo tliat tho raiwng hc enlistcu as sooii as possuile. Ine two best 

of this corps gave rise Companies of sepoys, which consi.st of tAvo hundnxl 
to the report of the fm-ty men each, are commanded by two suba- 

Sg^army. ^ dars, named Jhiiut Aiuiiny Hm/jos and Baddev Sing, 
who are of short statures and dark complexions, but 


* Tr.im or suits. 
It is more than pro- 
bfiblo that tiio raising 
of this corps gave lUo 
to the report of tho 
go Yorn nient collect- 
lug imurmy. 
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very strong anti active officers. The thirty-two companies of sepoys are 
stationed as follow, viz .:— 

2 companies at Chtmandoo, to take care of the treasury. 

(5 ditto for tlio Rajah’s swarry. 

13 ditto sent to the eastward, to the banks of the Gunduck, 

against the hill Rajahs. 

5 ditto at Reejackpore, &c. 

1 com}):uiy at Is'crrajhurrec. 

1 ditto at Mnekwanpore. 

4 com[):mies sent into diiforent parts of tlio country. 


Of the above companies, twenty-two were raised many years ago ; 
the remainder wore formed by the prcjscnt Rajah and his father. 

The artillery of Nc^paul is said to consist of twenty-four scrvice- 
; able guns: the p«T.son who gives this account saw’ six 

‘ ‘ of tlicin, from four to six pomuh^rs, in readiness for 

the and was told that there were cight(ieu others at tlie treasury 
adjoining to tlu! Rajah’s house. There arc also two uns(a‘viceable gutla 
at Nyak(»te, four at Goorkah, seven in ratlin, four in Pautgong, and one 
(unfinished) at Nerrajhurree 


The llajah kecyis up no corrospondenee with an}' of the hill Rajahs, 
except Mahudnii Scin, llie Rajah of Valipah whoso 
onni't iohh, daughter ol* thii’leen years of ag(^ he married in the 

*A. D. Ii86. month of Maugli He also eoiTosponds with Seiii- 

dia, to whom Im lately sent a vakeel with presents <*f chuwrces, salgr.uiis 
(a kind of small rornal sloiie Avorsliij)p(‘d by f.h(! Hindoos), pods of musk, 
&(>. Thisv.akeel, whos(^ name is JinlmMcr, is a Bralmiiu of the Auguuhot- 
iery tribe, born near Lucknow', and was formerly sent with j)reHeiits to 
SeintHa, Irorn w hom he brought s(uno in return. There is another valcocl 
W'ho once w’(?ut, witli }»rescut8 to Assoph ul Dowiah. 


The revenues of T^i'paul, exclusive', of all .jaghcers, arc said to 
llcvcnuca. a'uount to twenty lakhs of ratmi sieea rupees per 
annum. Sev<'n lakhs are eoliiictod from 'Turrcinv^ef 
three for the enstomsontho Rooteah border; two lakhs and (i fby thousand 
aru pi udiic^ed from the geld iiiiiies; fil‘t,y thousand from those of Copper, 
iron, lead, brimstone, ite.; two lakhs are colh'cted from the district of 
Ke.paul, and five laklis Irom the liilly country, possessed till lately by the 
other hill Riijahs. The ]>erson who gives the account w.os informed by 
Raj Oooroo, iho Rajah’s private priest, that the ready money in t^e 
U'easury does not amount to less than three or four crores of ru|j«^s. 


Tlie gold mines, which arc generally fanned, are near Rowee, Le- 
ddivk', and Dutfwvhi, where the farmer (.;ausc 3 the 
gold to he wTought, unless he can sell it uuwroinrht, 
at Ujo mines ; hut when tlie mines hapjieu not to he let, all the gol^ is 
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carried in its crude state to Catmandoo, where it is wrought, and either 
sold or made np into plates, jewels, and ornaments for the Rajah. The 
gold is not produced from ore, but is collected from a particular kind of 
brown sand, which is found under rocks and stones on tlie sides of the 
hills. Besides the gold mines, there are some of copper, lead, £lc. 


Ncpaul is of great extent, and is quite surrounded by very high 
.. hills, of wliich those on the north side are the most 


of the country, 

soil is nf all tinrla, well 

cultivated, and producing in plenty every kind of grain, as wheat, barley 

_ _ • _ ^ t) 1 • 1 ' a\ T ‘ _• . J ^ 1 /* 


peas, nee, 


&c., wliich are rather dear owing to tho number of 
inhabitants. The face of the external ootintry is very pleasingly 
interspersed with rising grounds, and is almost entirely free from jungles. 
The air of the climate is in general iiTtVidiolcsorne, but particularly so in 
April and May, during which niontbs it blows a pestilential wind, attended 
with a great deal of rain, fl’ho country is intersected with many rivers, 
the largest of which is tho Juugar, wliich during the rains descends 
\rith a loud noise from the hills, and runs with such rapidity as wholly 
to preclude the use of boats. 


The Patna sicca rupee is the most common in this country, 
Money though the Rajali co'ns a small kind of rupee calhid 

victcndr.i' innllt/, ■whicii is stamped on one side with 
Seo'efi St’firea Seerat Goruchmd^ aiul on tho other with Seeree Seeree 
S<!<fifc liuttd Jinhadur S/tahj ■with tho figure of a knife in tho middle. 

They arc valued at about eight annas. Copper pice are used in cireula- 
, tiou instcail of cowries, and the ciuTcncy is in general about 84 of 
them for a Patna sicca rupee; they have also a small silver coin called 
a daam, valued at four jiicu. 


The chief towns aro Catmandoo^ which contains 18,000 public 
w buildings and about 250,000 inhabitants, Painn, 

wns. which contains 22,000 houses and 250,000 in¬ 
habitants, Panigong, in whicli are 12,000 houses and about 150,000 

in habitant,s. Tiic streets aro broad and well calculated to throw off 
the water, but tlie entrances to the houses aro vciy narrow, and few 
of the houses are above eight feet in height. Tho domes of the 
Hindoo temples and some of those in tho Itajah’s palace aro laced 
with tiles, and have the tops of them adoimed with gilding. 


Szpenaea. 


Tho monthly expenses of the Ha jjih are as follow, vir’..-— 
lis. fiOjtiOO for the wages of 8U0 servants. 

„ 20,000 for jiiutsuddies. 

„ 30,000 for the expenses of the country. 

„ 8,000 for the expenses of the artillery park. 

„ 14,000 for sundries. 


Its. 1,08,000 


0 
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The following is the route of the person who gives this acconnt 
from Ilungjjore to Catiuandoo;— 




Bungpore 

... 0 

Nawabgunge 

... 10 

Mungulharry 

... 8 

Jarnarypore 

... 8 

Curnai 

... 11 

Papulah 

... 11 

Nawabgunge 

■ri ■ ® ® 

... 9 

rurnia 

... 9 

Salicbgunj 

... 22 

Dangmarra 

... 10 

Kullaputtoo 

... 9, 

Hnmioomannagur 

... 8, 

floinagur 

. * • 

Jsinniickporc 

... 10 

Putla 

... 4 

Tuoloo Chowsxb 

... 8 

Kummullah 

... 8 

Sidulla 

... 4 


Khooreote 

... 10 

Ihimbutcha 

... 10 

Pnnchmilsoo 

... 9 

DhoobikhiU 

... 10' 

Catmandoo or 

Puss- 

puttee 

... 8 


four of which is through a very thick 
jwugle., 

three ditto ditto, 

two and one-half ditto. 


Some grass jungle. 

There is no wattjr for 6 kos, the road 
running through a jungle where are 
ch'pliaute, &e. 

A miinher of rivers, stones, and 
jungles. 

The road runs for 7 kofl through very 
large lulls, and the Itajah has built a 
fort with a pass about ^ kos 
from it. 

The fort is made of bamboos stuck 
close in the earth in Is^u rows, with 
large stones between. 

The road runs by the side of the 
Cossee, winding through hills, some¬ 
times ascending ^ kos and again 
descending. 

a 

The road lying on the banks of rivu¬ 
lets and winding through the hills. 

There is a hill named Dhobihah iu 
this stage; over it is a very good 
road which runs for near 2 kos. 


Completed kos 201 
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No. 26.—See page 

Account of the City of Gour from an old manuscript (anonymous). 

The City of Gour is now so entirely in ruins, and the whole so 
overgrown with jungle, that if is with difficulty those buildings can be 
diacovei'ed, of which there are still some remains. I made a few 
memorsinda at each, aud took copies of all tlic inscriptions I could 
find, which are carved in marble and placed in the fronts of them. 

The kellah is so entire a jungle both withinside and without that 
there is no passage lo be made Llirough it. There is now standing one 
side of the rampart and wall, which appears to bo upwards of thirty 
feet high aud a quarter of a mile long ; and from pieces to be seen in 

different parts, I should suppose the kellah to have. 

..This wall is built of 

.tor about two feet, and with¬ 
in the bricks are worked ii]> Avith mud, the wiiolo thickness of tlie wall 
at tlie Ibundatiou making about 15 feet. I am at a loss to form an 
idea of the kinds of defence wliich could be made from a wall of this 
height, in which there do not at present a])])ear even loopholes for the 
discharge of musketry or arrows. If there are any buildings witliin, 
they are concealed by the jungle, which is so thick that I could not 
discover any signs even of iho gateways that must have led immediately 
into the fort. 

Two gateways are standing to tho northward, which, from their 
appearance, I am Induced to conclude must have I'ormed a part of the 

entrance, bnt they are. 

the wall, that they can haA’'c been only the outward gates; of one there 
is remaining only a single arch; of the other, the whole is standing; 
and the archway, in length, breadth and height, is equal to any in the 
fort at tho Presidency, with lodgomoats on each side in the same 
manner. It is built for the most part of brick, there being only some 
rough marble stones in eacli front. 

The muckb(^3ah is a burying-placc, built of bricks, the gateways 
and walls of which are very curiously ornamented with figures and 

flowers impressed in the bricks when they wore burned, and. 

......similar to tho Dutch tiles in Europe, 

and which to this day appear to have received very little detriment from 
time or weather. Frojii this jdacc Captain Adams removed tlie two 
finest tombs in the city, said to contain two Kings, named Hossein Shah 
and Nusrut Shah. What became of the most principal parts of those 
tombs, I cannot learn, but I believe they are in Calcutki, aud there are 
now by the waterside five pieces of black marble polished on two sides, 
twelve feet in lengtli, two feet high, and two feet thick, which were pai't 
of them. 

The mosque is in tolerable repair, aud is inhabited by a fakeer. 
There is nothing remarkable in the building or curious about it, except 
a small stone with the impre^ion of a foot, whiesh they impose upon 
the people for Mahomed^s, and say it was brought from Medina 2^: 
years since, and carried to Moorshedabad by Surajah Dowlah, but re¬ 
turned again by Meer Jalfir at the iu& tauce of his priests. 
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Insoiuptions. 

j! it;,xC 

I. ^ j..i u (.> I ,^A s 

/ I ^/^***^ I i£^ I I ^ ^ ^ I Iy/ • *yl^ ^ 

Y Ikl—^ j I ^ ^ ^^, ‘cJ ^ 

'. I £,-^ > i/.-i>‘ 5 Cr-^ X li >»/' ^^' > 

W^J /-S^ ^ pj^y^ J ) yJ 

A**'J,' 'V-"”^!^'’ JtP I ^iAi* 

A > I |C'«^ Xj^/ »k, t.c-'* e; T J .I- /yC' J!i 

w*^ i • 5 t-9 < J /; >.. 

^ IJ u JI J) WI j 1 tj liul 1 > J ^ IJI 

I 

. 4^ 

f n ^ J iy.i I > t VI 

JlU-JI /1I jL >//,lip 15 
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(On tlio door of the buildin" containing tbo ^ Kudum Sharif or Holy 

loot: 

IN’usniTT SnAir : 937 Tlijra. 

On the gateway of the same: 

H OSSEIN Shah : 

22 Muburriim, 909 Hijra.) 


Til 0 monument is about 100 feet hiffh with a windinof staircase. 
At tlic fouiKhitiou it may he about 20 feet diameter, and at the top 
8 feet. It is built entirely of brick, but there are no in.s(;rij)lions or Avri^ 
lug's by which I could discover the tiino of its being erccU-d, or the name 
of the person who built it. 


The Sonali l\lusjeod is a place of worship, said to be built by 
Niisrnt Shah in 932 of Hijra, and consisted of throe ranges of 
arches, with a solid stone wall in the hack, and was roofiMl by small 
domes being thrown from arch to arch. The length of it is 15G I'eet, 

and the extreme breadth about 80 (?). 

Arches of fourteen feet in heigiii, eight feet through, and eight fei^t and 
lialf w'ide, with a pillar lietwcen each, which shows a front of 2^ feet, 
and is exclusive of the foundation on which the arches are Ibrnicd. 
Over ev(!ry pillar and over CA'cny arch there is a slab oi’ jiolished 
marble, and above that a tri[)le cornice. There is a seirend range of 
tliose arches als(/*perlbct, and some at each end of the hiiihliiig, all of 
the same size and urdcr, and making tugether about six. and thirty. 


In the back wall of the building, opjiosite to each arch, is fixed a 
niche of marble, supported by two |»illars of the same, wliich, as well as 
the inside, arc all polished and carved with great labor. They are 
about 7 feet high witliiii the roof, and the oniamenta ai*o earned up 3 
feet higher. Their form is a semi-circle, the extreme breadth of which 
may bo 4^ feet. Tlicrc are (i of these standing at present, and two or 
three tid^Mi do>\m, bnt not carried away. Before tliis building thcro 
was a court-yard formed by a stone wall, with a largo stone gateway On 
each i:idc; and in the centre of the front two gateways, one without tho 
other. The arches of them arc about 15 feet high, 13 feet through, and 
9 feet wide. 
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Inscbiption 


• j I j Ha / 

^1^;/ 

(j,lkl—>;l jL /J ly»L 
y I yb 11 ^ »i »-1 Ab ^..*^ 11; H-JI. U I 


• '-^Cr-^» e*"*’ ’ {j''' '“^ 

(XiTSKUT SnATT. Dfi/e of ercciivn, 037 Hijra.) 

To ihe westwiinl of ilin c.ify is a small riy(T, wliich, in i,lio driest 
sonHon, always vclaiiis a low feet of water, and it sooms to be the only 
deleueti there ever was on that (juarter. From tlit* south to the lunih there 
have beeii many ramparts thrown up in a oireiilar lonn, and. whitdi aro 
now remainin*; at the distance of kos or kos and half from each other, 
l^ui outenmtst oi‘ them re.'ielies to Malda factory, which is situated about 
six kos to tiio uorthward of the kelhih. 
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Some statisties of 'present Administratioiu 


FISCAL 

Revenue. 


Jitnid Revenue Collections (1871-72) 

Stumps— 

Net rec(ji[)ts after deduction of discount to pur¬ 
chasers 

Income-tax Collections 1871-72 (on all incomes 
nmouutinf; to Rs. 750) ••• 

Excise— 

Mfls. Sra. Oils. 

Opium (1G5 35 0 sold) 1,41,570 0 0 
Gunjah (317 16 13 used) 33,721 0 0 

Country Spirit (5,306 

gallons used) ... 8,002 0 0 

Fees on Muddut licenses, 

&c. ...* ... 2,129 0 0 

-1,86,322 0 0 

Deduct charges ... 7,612 0 0 

Sale cost of Opium ... 46,654 0 0 

- 54,266 0 0 

Net revenue ... 

Fines (1871)... 

Local— 

Ferries (127 in number) ... 

Toll bars (10 in number)... 

Founds (19 in number) net proceeds... 

Zemindary Dawk Fund ... ... ... 

Registration Fees 

Town Fund, llungpore ... 


Rfl. A. P. 
9,74,»80 0 0 


1,63,245 0 0 
38,183 0 0 


1,32,056 0 0 
6,340 4 9 


21,929 0 0 
3,215 0 0 
835 0 0 
7,206 0 0 
5,042 0 0 
6,402 0 0 
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ClIAKGES. Rs. A. P. 

Total cost of Officials and Police of all kinds, as per 

statistical return, 1871-72 ... ••• 3,60,783 0 0 

Civil and Sessions Judfle— 

Estahlishinent, 


1 Scrialitadar 

■ ■ • « ■ • 


ISO 

0 

0 

1 Translator ... 

p • • « ■ ■ 

• • P 

100 

0 

0 

1 Nazir ... 

• • • ■ • • 

■ • • 

100 

0 

0 

. 1 Head Clerk 

■ B • • ■ ■ 

■ ■ • 

75 

0 

0 

1 Peslikiir ... 

1 P • ■ ■ ■ 

• • • 

54 

0 

0 

1 Accountant 

k p • » p • 

P * P 

30 

0 

0 

6 Civil Court Ain ecus 

• BP 

ft • • 

320 

0 

0 

0 Molmrirs ... 

P ■ ■ • ■ ■ 

P • ■ 

204 

0 

0 

5 t.Ili:iprassics 

• ■ • P B « 

t P « 

27 

0 

0 

3 *1311111103 ... 

■ ■ • • B • 

P * • 

15 

0 

0 

15 Peons 

• « • • ■ ■ 

• ft ft 

95 

0 

0 


Total Rupees 

■ • • 

1,140 

0 

0 

Subordinate Jiidfio— 

J'Jdahtifihiiient ... 

• ■ • ■ ■ ■ 


334 

0 

0 

Six MoonsiHs— 

Total Jj^iahliithftir nt 

..k 

ft ft • 

1,604 

0 

0 

Collector and Magistrate— 

Deputy Collector aud Joint Magistratii— 

Collecioi''x EstablUhment. 

1 Hoad Clerk 

1 P P 

80 

0 

0 

1 S<'coud ditto 


m m m 

30 

0 

0 

1 Third ditto 

P • B • • • 


25 

0 

0 

1 Sori.'shtadar 


ft ftft 

128 

U 

0 

1 Poshkar 

■ ■ ■ ■ P • 

■ I « 

54 

0 

0 

1 lii‘eoi'd-keo]>er 

, • P ■ 

• PI 

54 

0 

0 

1 Accountant 


ft ft a 

54 

0 

0 

10 Mohurirs (a; 24 


ft ft ft 

240 

0 

0 

1 Treasurer ... 


• p ft 

65 

0 

0 

2 Poddars 

■ BP ■ • • 

ft ft ■ 

22 

0 

0 

2 Duftrios 


ft ft ft 

13 

0 

0 

1 Khalasi ... 


ft ft ft 

5 

0 

0 

1 Fursish 


ftft « 

4 

0 

0 

1 Swce.}K‘r ... 


• ftft 

3 

0 

0 

5 Orderly Peons @ 5 

■ • • • • • 

ft ft ft 

25 

0 

0 


Total Rs. 802 0 0 
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Magistrate*i JEstablishmeni. 

Rs. As. P. 


1 Head Clerk 


136 

0 

0 

1 Second ditto 


25 

0 

0 

! Head Molinrir 


52 

0 

0 

1 Record-keeper 


34 

0 

0 

5 Mohurirs 


116 

0 

0 

2 Duftries 


13 

0 

0 

3 Orderly Peons @ lie. 5 each 


15 

0 

0 

1 Sweeper ... ... 


4 

0 

0 


Total ... 

395 

0 

0* 

"Wliero a progressive salary is attacbiui to 
salary drawn at the present time is given. 

a ministerial olHce, 

tbe 

Two Dcinity Magistrates.— 

Ksiahlishment^ each ... ... 

.. > 

45 

0 

0 

Deputy Magistrate, Suh-division Ovebauda.— 

Kstahluhtucnt ... 

* a • 

191 

0 

0 

Distriid Siijierintendent of Police. 

Assistant ditto.— 

IHsiahlishnmit 

... 

150 

0 

0 

Police Force* 

6 Inspectors 

• • fl 

900 

0 

0 

19 Snb-Inspectors 

■ • ■ 

1,160 

0 

0 

39 Hoad Constables 

• • • 

655 

0 

0 

35U Constables 

• ■ V 

2,259 

0 

0 

* Montbly cost... 

5,124 

0 

0 

Medical OflReer 

Educational. 

Four Deputy Inspectors ... 

« « ■ 

325 

0 

0 

Rxingpore Zillah School, 

Hoad Ma,stcr 

■ ■ • 

150 

0 

0 

Second Master 

■ ■ • 

60 

0 

0 

Five Under Masters 


135 

0 

0 

Two Pnndits 

• . ■ 

45 

0 

0 

Sundries ... 


15 

0 

0 


Total 

(Govt, grant, Rs. 200.) 


• • » 


405 0 0 
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Gknkrai., 

Jail. 

The daily average number of prisoners confined during the year 
(1871) was 244, and 11 in the Lock-up at Bhowanigunge. On the last 
day of the year there Avcro in confinement 211 men 1 woman, of 
whom 138 men 1 woman wore Mahomedans, and 73 men Hindus. 

Tho total oost of tho jail during tliG yoar was Us. 15,94)3, or an 

average of Ks, 02-8 per jirisoner. Tho net cost, almr deduction of the 
jirofits rcidized from manufactures, was Rs. 12,D99, or nearly Ils. 51 per 
4 >risoucr. 


Mon&) Order Office. 

There is one office at the civil station: tho particulars of work 
(1871-72) arc as follows :— 




Nimihor of’ 

Amount of 

Amount 
of oouimission 
received. 

Number of 

Amount of 

orders issiu'd. 

orders issued. 

orders pjiid. 

orders j)aid. 

2,U)1 

Ea. A. r. 

1,41,210 0 0 

Rs. A. P. 

1,490 10 0 

495 

Rs. A. P, 

42,131 7 0 


t^ariiii/s Bank, estahluhed 1871-72. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

NiinilxT of 
Dopossitors. 

i 

Amonnt 
dejMtsited 
during year. 

Amount 

withdrawn 

during year. 

Aiiioimt 
roniiiiiiiiitj in 
deposit. 

! 


Ed. a. P. 

j 

■ 

Es. A. r. 

1 

1 

i 

1 

Eg. A. P. 

21 

7,029 0 0 

i 

590 0 0 ‘ 

1 

0.189 0 0 

1 / 

1 
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Schools. 

. The following Table shows the number of schools and scholars 
according to two returns, the departmental aud census. As regards the 
number of scholars, the census return is probably the more conxMit of 
the two- 


Djjbceiption of ScirooLS. 

Depabtmbntai Kftiteit, 
1871-73. 

Census, 1872. 

Number 

of 

Schools. 

Number 

of 

Scholars 
in hooks. 

Niimher 

attend- 

inj;. 

Schools* 

Scholars. 

Governmeut Vernacular 

... 

G 

161 

103 

3 

68 

Aided Erii^lisli Middle Class 


IT) 

!I12 

227 

5 

74 

Aidi'd Yeniacular lor Hoys* 


2!) 

811 

518 

115 

1,826 

Aided Vcniacnlar for Girls 


0 

G1 

.38 

3 

22 

Day I'alsli.iliis for IJoys 


11!) 

2.731 

1,914 

02 

677 

Niglit ]’{ilsli:il:is for Boys 

■ » fe 

29 

i,n!,i 

300 


30 

Privalo Knj^lish Class 

• » p 

1 

57 

37 


101 

Trivalo Vernacular Ibr Bi>ys 


5 

' ICO 

13J 

21 

190 

Do. do, for Givis 

* ■ 1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

9 

New Day Palsliala 


4 

77 

CO 1 



MoUtoLkhauas * 





g 

48 

Aided Niplit School for Boys 






29 

Private do. for do. 




mmin 


33 

Total 


211 

1,823 

3,327 

229 

3,003 


Chariiohle Dispensaries. 

There are seven dispensaruvs, two at head-quarters, three miles 
apart, one at the s«ib-division, and four in the interior of the district. 
The three former are partly supported by l(»cal subscriptions. Of the latter, 
one at Olipore is wholly maintained by Muharaui Swarnamjilu of Cas- 
siinbaziir, and the three others are principally supported by tlie zemindars; 
that at Batashuu by Luchinipub Dugar of Moorshedabad; that at Toosh- 
vanda by Babn Romoni Mohuu Chowdry; and that at Kauldua by 
Babu Mohima Ranjau Boy. 
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The following Table gives particulars of their working 


Name of Dispensary. 

Dale of 
cslal)lish- 
meut. 

Number of 
In-Patients. 

Number of 
Out-Pa¬ 
tients, 

Remarks. 

Riingj)<)ro , Civil 
* Station 

1847 

152 

5,795 


Mahimiuffe 

1868 


.8,690 


IJhowanignngo ... 

1864 


252 


Olipore 

1867 


3,829 


Baiasliun 

1867 


2,047 


Xankina 

1871 


3,023 

7 months’ 

Tooshvanda 

1872 



work. 

Total ... 


152 

18,636 



Mooaaiffees. 


Place where situated. 


Distance from Civil 
Station. 


Suddor MoonsiSee 

BLotmari in Kankiun, eaBfc of Teoeta 

Sarobari in Pangai east of Teesta 
Olipore in Baharbuud, oast of Teesta 
Gycbanda in Babarbund, on the Gbagbat 
Kniuargunge iu Sorooppore 


20 miles. 

26 „ 

} 

28 „ 
66 
12 
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Police Staiim/t. 


of StatioiiB. 

Distance from 
Head.Quartei9. 

Mabij^un^e in Coondy 





Nisbet^ungo on tho 6b<agliat ••• 

. ■ • 

• •• 

. • • 

3 

OatpoBt, Kaligunj 



... 

11 

Jaldaka in Cazoerhat •<- 

■ • • 

»■ a 

• a. 

25 

Dlmla ditto 

■ • ■ 

• •a 

.1 ■ 

37 

Foruiibarl in Kaiikina, cast of Tecsia 

• • • 

■ t- 

« • • 

24 

]3arobari iu Panga, on tho Dburlsi ... 

■ ■ • 

i 

... 

28 

Niigrsari in Bliitnrbuud, oast of Dburla 



« •* 

44 

Outpost Fulkuinnr ... •«. 

... 

*•* 

at • 

60 

Olipoi'e in Baliaibund, east of Tccsta 



1 

apt 

88 

Outpost Suiidarguiige 



a a • 

24 

Chilniari in Babarbund, on the Brahmapulra (sub-division) 


40 

Sadolhiporc in WiirigacUii (Edmkporo), on llie Ghaghnt 
division) ... ... ... 

(sub- 

• a. 

38 

Bhowanigungo in PL'^iladatm (sub-division) 

... 

• •• 

... 

44 

Govindgungc (sub-divisiou) ... 

• • • 


aa. 

48 

Outpost Folaahbari ... 



• a* 

36 

Firgunge in Burrobilla ... 


■ ■■ 


24 

Molong in Batasbun ... 



... 

11 

Kamargaugo in Sorooppore ... 

• • ■ 


• ■a 

12 

Burwaiii ■■■ 

■ • * 


••a 

30 


Distilleries, 

There are four distilleries for the preparation of country spirits, one 
at head-tpiartcrs, and three outlying ones at Liinla, Nagesari, and 
Olijjore. 
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LIST OF PERGUNNAHS. 


Aliliat. 

Amdaliar. 

Andooah. 

Arshadpnr. 

Bfiharbund. 

Bahinankunda. 

Bairii)eTi. 

Bairiiihtikpala. 

Bajitpiir. 

Bainoiidaiiga. 

Batasliun. 

Banssut. 

Bhitnrbiiiid. 

Burrobilla. 

Cazeui'bai, (Cliakla). 
Uooiuly. 

Edrak|(f)ro, 

FuU(;lijuu^pore. 

Fuitflipore. 

Ganiiiiaffar. 

Islanibad. 

Kabilpnr. 

Kankiiia (Cliakla). 
Karaibari. 

Khas Taluk. 


Kliotlal. 

Kuiij Glioragliat 
Khujii. 

Mainuintjmr. 

Mastaii. 

Muktipur. 

Muntliana. 

Paika. 

Pallia. 

Patiladaba. 

Peri. 

Peri klia,lisa. 

Poladoslii. 

Purubbbatf (Chalda). 
Pyrnbuiid. 

Rokanjiur. 

Sberjmr. 

Sliorbiitta. 
Sliiikur;^iiz.ari. 
Soroop]j()rc. . 

Taluk Khrislmai. 

Tejia. 

Tulshigliat. 

lldaslii. 

Wariiracha. 
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Agricultural Return and Gazetteer, compiled ly Mr. J. Crawfurd, D. C.S., 

( 1871 ). 

In order to give a concise view of the agrioiiltnral operations car¬ 
ried on in this district, moutli by month, the information required as 
to the names of the various crops grown, with the periods of their scAv- 
ing and reaping respectively, and a mention of the soils best suited to 
each, have been thrown into the I'orm ol‘ a calendar, which is annexed. 
Particular efforls have been made to obtain all the names by which tlio 
various kinds of dhan are known to the peasantry. These liave not been 
altogether unsuccessful, as may bo w)cn from the very formidable cata¬ 
logue of uncoutli names which follows tlio calendar. Onvitied, To dis¬ 
tinguish tho kinds of rice, lanrever, on any sci(mtific ])rincij)le, or to 
say oven whether any real distinction whatever exists between tho kinds 
of dhan Jc;not('d by diti'erenf, inunes In difloremt ])arts of the country, 
would require more botanical knowlctlgo than is at present here avail¬ 
able. 

Tho chief dhan crop of this district is tliat wdilch rij)cns in Novem¬ 
ber and De<remher, au<t consists inost.ly of transplanted dhan. Tow'ards 
the east of the district, in tho wint(;r months, this crop seems almost ex¬ 
clusively to occujjy the laud, and throughout the district it is more 
ini])ortaut iJiau crops of any otlier kind. Tho lands to tho east of the 
district arc somewhat below the general level, and very subj'ect to 
river inundation ; consequently u usage tliere exists of transplanting the 
tlhan twice, once on to somewhat high and rich land bf'-fore finally plant¬ 
ing it out ill the marshes. This process is said to render tho seedlings 
somewhat more hardy than the ordinary ones, and enables them the 
better to resist floods. Also, the secidiings being of a considerable height 
when finally planted onl—land more deejily covered with Avater than 
usual—becomes available for the rccei)tion of the plant. The system 
also, it is said, effects a considerable saving in sc(;d, the shoots from each 
seed of dhau being divisible on final transplantation into many phuits. 

Of <»tlior crops, the iioporlaTUM! viirics v'cry nine.b in rliftV'roTit. 

of the distiict. Mulberry is not to be seen near hoad-quarlera ; wdiile 
it is very common in the south of the district Sugarcane is culti¬ 
vated to any great exlent only in the w'estera and soutliern jiarts of 
the district In tho north and north-west, ginger and tobaccx) are 
staple jirodncts, the lands there being comjiaratively nnlavorablo for 
the cultivation of dhan. Jute is extensively jirodm-cd throughout tho 
district, but is perhaps moat cultivated towards the east, especially on 
some of the churs ( ) of the Bralimapulra. Compared with mure 

southom districts, indigo is a very uniiii]X)rtaiit crop here. The manu- 
facLui'C has entirely passed out of tlie hands of Europeans, and the 
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greater part of the crop now cultivated is carried to factories dotted 
over the country and in the hands of native manufacturers on a small 
scale. The plant is cultivated chiefly in the central and north-western 
parts of the district. The betel leaf and the betelnut are largely con¬ 
sumed by the inhabitants, and p&u gardens and palm orchards are met 
with in peri’oetion everywhere. 

The only attempt made, as far as is knowm, to improve the quality 
of the grain used as food here, was the late introduction of Carolina 
paddy. The seed being improperly treated as winter rice, the crop un- 
i’ortunatcly failed. In 1840, a very superior kind of sugarcane was 
introduced by some European gentlemen; the cultivation rapidly ex- 
temdod, the yield of sugar obtiiined being some 25 per cent more than 
tliat yielded by the ordinary kinds, and the cane became known by the 
name of Sahci)an Kusa ( ’ unfortunately, in a few 

years, a blight fell upon it in the shape of insects, to whose ravages it 
fell a victim, and is now extinct. 

WiUiin the last thirty years the cultivation of dhan has extended 
in the most marked manner. The increase, it is said, may bo safely 
stated at 75 ])er cent. No such improvement, however, has taken place 
in the prodiudivo ]towers of the land, which, it is generally believed, 
have considerably deteriorated. CoiiKtant cropping, on unscientific ])rln- 
ciples, where no fertilizing inundations are of constant recurrence, 
must naturally produce this effee.t; but much is to be hoped for from an 
improvement in the art of agriculture, wliich here is yet in its infancy. 
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Cl.A» 8 . 


Nauek of Cuofs. 


Seasons of Sowing, 


Ed^UhIi. 


Bengali. 


I 

l. -Cri'i.-iJs ] , ICiirly ric<; or Hj.rinEj m.p ! Dhnti.yn auB, asu, liilari. 

* or libiidui, <lliunya 

^TT^TJ), oiberwiHe called 
beljiri kliuiifla, f'aali 
ri))}], cliii iiiuulia or eljuu- 

liioJia ubail 


A])l. May 


fuiu* July 


Au 




cq 


a 

a 

'2 


Xil-iimu ^luB (Ihiuija 


Alls dljunyn 


HO yvn 










; Bliadro. 
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TKAITBFLiLirTIEirrj 'RKKVlVa, &C. 




Sopt. 


Od. 


Nov. 


Doe. 


Jan. I Feb. jMiip. | Apl. j 


liKMAKUS. 




I 

w 


& 


a 

p5 


.J 

be 

of 


K.«, 


a 

a 

br 

13 


(Ml 


I 




.Tlio names of this dlian nro clrrivod 
fixmi ih(‘ rnpidity with 'whioh it comes 
<0 uiatunty ftw'l rip(?D8. The vurio- 
ties jToiirpulIy thrivo best on a 
sinidy soil, utul many kinds Ihil on live¬ 
ly sboulii AVhler lodjjo on the land for 
any of tiim*. lu its cultiva¬ 

tion iL reqittn^s iiiucli more iiltfmtion 
limn the winter crop rice, and it is 
uuidi ju(»rc cllectiMl by the nccitbMita 
of tJio siMisoiiH. and is nuidi mon^ 
liable to (iiilim*. Tliis rice is v(‘:ip<<d 
I’lMjin the liiiifl \vh(*re it is sown, it not 
beiii^ euHtoninry to Imiisplanl it: in- 
diM-d, there are only two vurieti(‘.s 

(Ihmiija and cliiipalo 'Q 

with w'hich tronsplan- 
l.iilion is ever attempted. iCiiflily 
ytviVM n^;(> il w’as (‘siiirmted Ihiil of 
l-lii- Ill’ll lirodiirert in Ihe huh 

rice foriued only about orn‘-eiirlith, 
and tins, lo tli<» preseal. day, remains 
about, (Ik^ pvopitrlioii, Aiis dhaii 
does Tir)t eonif* inueh into ib(^ Tnurkot, 
it biiiitf clii(‘lly (roiisunied by the eiil- 
livnlorN tluMnselves. .Ails ilhan is di- 
> idl'd into tliotliriM^ classes Tn('ntioj)ed 
in the l.ibb'^ iieefu‘din<7 to Hie rnelbod 
of its eultiv'iition, luni ac'eordin^ t<i tlio 
soil its varieties snitliLst, The names 
of lUese Y aide lies, as known to the 
jMViKaidrv, are yen in the Appendix 
at lenjil'th (omitUid.) 


The. vavietii'S of this speeioa of dlmn 
ari' ('iiuHU^rnted in .Appendix A (oinit- 
ii'd); they jtyrow best (»ii land of a 
hi^jli disscript ion. At tin* end of Hai- 
sakb they may be sown on the hiffh 
ricli lands, from which crops of su'rar- 
cane, lobaceo. undmiisljird, have been. 
ofitaiiUMi, auU thou they prove very 
]>roduelivo. 


Tin! varieties of this dhan Yvill he found 
in Appendix U (oiriit1<‘cl). Tiny 
suit laud of an orclinai^^ dos(?ription, 
neither reipiiring it to bo very Jiigh 
or v(!jy low. In Maj^-h tiny may l>o 
sown on land, fr(»m which a crop of 
w inter rice has been obtained. 


-TT- 
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NAarsB OF C&ofb. 

■ 

English. 

Bengali. 


Sbabohr of Bowifs, 


« 

Au 


.a ^ 

■A 3 

W *-a 



( 0 ^ Jail Aub dh&nya 

srt^T. 


I6.'n pod 


CeroalB 2 Wiuter riea 


Amati, homanti or heunti 
dlianya(^pf ST, 

^ irfSTT), 

olhonviHe colled fasli 
LliiLril or aliimhii 

Uiaii.la 

^sjf. 

1 Eopa or rooja tllii'inja... 

icsf-f^n ^{c^Tsifl 

5ft5TT.) 


I 2 Gaellhi (Ilianja 

I i’Tifi? srtsij.) 


... Uansp III idl'd 
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Tbaasplantiito, BBArmo, &c. 




I 


8ept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 'Mar. 

1 


I 




plan In) 


lie-1 transp 


I 

bfi 

-*1 


iS 


at 


3 

en 

d 


ll(MI IK'i'l 


! • 




Sujwn. 


Apl. 




Sown 


Sou'ii 


liKMAlEKif. 


The varioties of this rice will bo found 
(^niinu'mtK'rl in A])pon<iix C (omitted). 
They n^quiro u low moist noil, an<l 
tiro j»rneraily sown in Iho btsds oif 
bltools ami rivers. Winter rice is ol'len 
sown on tUi* aumo ground ua ihoHO 
varieties, and at the same time, iiud 
this after the removal of tlio nus 
crop springs up, it heiiig brought 
forward by tlie ruins, and givi?s a 
soeoud rro]) at Ibe same lime as 
the other winter rice. 


This kind of dlinu dorives its name 
IVoiii iln^ poriod wlien it ripens, and 
the lime it takes U) come to maturity. 
11 y far the gn’at^T prftp<»rLion of the 
riee prediieed in this district is winter 
riot*. The disl.iiietive ieiit.ure in iU 
euU-ivritien is tlu^ transplantation, 
'['he varieties that arc not transplanted 
b<‘ing eoiii^uipjitively little euitivatoJ 
hei'f. Tlie two classes uro mentioned 
below. 


The varieii(‘s of this dlian are given in 
Apjwmilix' 1) (omitted). In the lirst 
inKlaiiee il is stuvn ou high land. On 
lIiM iiivl min remliTing it suifieiently 
moist, when tln^ sei'diitigs are about a 
high, they are gradually trails- 
phinb'd tonmrshy soil, IIS this becomes 
ready for tlunii in iiboiit .10 iiielies of 
wat<*r. This land need not be of tlui 
lowest deseriptliiii, but it must bo 
pueh as in the ruin is eovci*ed wilh 
waiter. In the eastiTii part of (lie 
district, bidu'cen rivers Testa, Darla, 
niitl nraliirinpu/ra, a varialion isoJW 
introdiu.'cd in. the cultivation. The 

flliiin in triin?|ilunlf'<l bwicf:, .Pir«fc, 

when about ii foot higli inbi liiglirlry 
land, whore it ia well inanUTf*d 
find w'l'edcd. Wlioii about twij b.*ofc 
high, it is re-trariKplarded on to wet 
marshy soil. Tliis prmdiee is said to 
rcntb'r fcbo plaiitH more liai'dy and to 
KiM'o seed, tin.* shoots from a sirigJo 
grain often being divided into nine 
or ten plants. Dlian, when thus cul¬ 
tivated, is called gacbhi dhun. 

?frf¥ i(T5r. 
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..- 

Namus or CnovB. 

Smasokb op Sowiira, 




1 1 ' 

Apl. ‘May. lJune.i.July. 

An 

OiiAsa. 




1 

1 




Enjylirtb. 

lb'Kigali. 

J 




p 




a 

-22 

w* 

cc 

Hi 


3 

•s 




M 

Qj 

CO 

1 

hi 

CO 



15 u n a, bon a or booyii 

1 

j So wri 






hmminli (llninya. 


i 

1 






Tl 






r 


cTt'S?fi c^sifs srtsij.) 

j 

! 

i 

1 





, 

WHiohI. 

Gam 

i 

1 

i 






(’f) 


1 





Tlnrlrv (lionliMiin) 

Yab, p(Ta or pa vara. 

... 













Oa(H (iivoiia) 

Ot or jjii. 















Milli’l (|>niu('uni ilulinnu) 

Tvaim, bmigii or knngu. 


ii< iiii 

.-.1 



1 





1 

i 

1 

1 


f" 

f! - 

IMillrt (jKUiiouMi luiliuco- 

Cliina. 


... 

1 

... 1 




uin.) 

(ftsil.) 

4mI 

* 


1 

i 



H.*— (lr4M'n 





1 

1 



Cvopd H 

l\iUo 

Mas liillili 



S<v\Vll 










OUlo 

Tliakari ktlliii 



T)it 

lo 










„ .10 

Dlltcj .. ! 

Dorukului 

... 


Dil 

lo 



1 

1 i 

1 

1 

(at^ 5FT?Tr^.) 



! 

( 



11 

Oitto 

Kuiito knljii 


1 

Dil 

to 




(^f«3 ’FlWtt.) 
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T&AITBPLANTlJfa, REAPING, &C. 


gU8t| Sept* 


OuL Nov. 


Dec. 


JflD. 


Fob. 


Max. 


Apl. 


a 

\4 


d 



d 


c? 

t 

i 

o 

U] 

c 

s 

4^ 

"o 

.£3 


Pi 

r=) 

Pi 

O 

Keaipnd 

... 

Su.w'n 


So 


Dil: 


to 


T)it fo 


Itcu 


UhI 


DU'tn 


Sfi 


liVii 


So 


wn 


prd 


i)ii:to 


DilHo 


ItKJUAUKB. 


Eoftp- 

cd. 


This kind of winter rico is not usually 
transplauicMi. It is sown in thu beds 
of WiitIh and riv(*rs, often, us above 
noted, ulon^r with aiiH dhiin. As tAo 
rains continue, and ilio wiiii'r of the 
bli(*els and rivers rises, the dJian grows 
a piico, and lh(^ slmi ut tinavi uliains 
the length of even 12 f(V‘f.. llje eul- 
tivatioii of ibis Hpeeiea of dhan is nut 
at all extennive in this distriet. Tlio 
varieties of it, as named by the ])ea- 
santry, will be found in Appendix 
1 j (omitted). 


nigli rich land, cnreAdly cultivated, is 
r(^(juirod for this crop. 


Ditto 


ditto. 


A high dry sandy soil is tlie best for 
this crop. C'hur laud dries well. It is 
often sown along with indigo. 


This crop is growm on b)w lands moist, 
hnl not nuirsliy. It is exlcnsively 
cultivated on hojuo of the Brahmapu¬ 
tra cbui\s. 


This also requires a somewhat moist 
soil. 


Suits a high dry soil, but requires little 
cultivation. 


Ditto. 
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TuiiTfipiiABiisa, Bsapisg, Ac 






Loavc ft pra-’ This is not usually sown in fiolcls, but 
ift plfinit^d riiund liojxicflioadj forming 
Bueda (; ulbor- a sort of forico, itrul is often, loo, plauU 
!ed c'd alon^ Ijouiularj lines. A kind of 

silk worm is Jed un tlir leaves, imd 
oil ifi cxpi'ossed from ilio stalk. 

So wn Tills crop does well ilirouffhout the dis- 
trie!-, but is eullivutcd most exten* 
sively on tlw» Jlrahincputru clmrs. Low 
marshy soil is unsuiLeii to it. 

C ut A dry soil is most suitable to this 
crop. 

,,, Tlilii ptvnrn wild in Tarious porta of ilio 
district, but cOiiedy on ihn ehiirfj in 
the rivers, it is principally used for 
making ilshiug nets. 

Little grown in this dial riot. The beat 
native paper is made from it. It is 
cut when 4 or 4.1 fcnL high, and grows 
up again. 

Plan ted Grown on n high light soil. 

Dug up 


Dug I up P-lanted 


A riflli dry Ho'il iJic hofti. 


Not eultiratx?d in fields, but generally 
planted in and arouml the hozuostcaH. 
Most of the yam-likti roots mentioned 
may be dug up when a year old, or 
allowed to coutinuc growing for a your 
or two mere. 
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Kameh 07 Cnora. 


Bbabons 07 Sowivo, 


Class. 


Apl. I May. June. July. An 


English. 


Bengali. 


V.—Tu. 

bars 30 Arum indicum ... M&n 


(^R.) 


fi 37 Various kinds of ilio po- Baija kachu 
tato or yum iribot 

p, ' 3H MatiTi alu 


PI 09 I’ui'd, or gol ulu 

pp 4(0 Dlioba pat alu 

,1 dfl lluli puoya ulu 

„ <12 Cicijii ulu 

pp 43 KsliirMii bhog ala 

TP 41 Mui'bb nlu 

PI do BundariyA, or topat alu 

If 40 [>ri(.i£ly«^pntato ... Kuuta alu ... 

S\vpf‘t ]>oUito (hmI con- Sokalu or (lalcurkand 
volvulus bsitiiliis.) 


i BiMo white 


! Onion 


« 31 Large onion 


Dbulu sakarknnd 
lliiiLsplior kucbu 

Atiyu kachu ... 
Mcgh lal kachu 
BilU kiu'Uii ... 
Ciiholupcyaj.,. 

Burapcydj ... 


» 35 Gallic (album sativa) ... Lasunorrosun 



Srabun. 
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XUA^irSFLANTINa, HSAFIITGhj &C. 


gust. 


Sept. 

Oct."^ 

Nov. 

Doc. 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Apl. 


.9 


M 

I 

w 


S 


s 

£ 


■a 

cs 

•x 


I 

I 


o 

M 

U 


Semabkb. 


Dup 


Plan 

Dug 


tied 

up 


Dug 


up 


Dug up 

J^Iiuijtcd 
Dug up 
Dii jto 

I 

Ditjto 


riantcid 


Plant 


uj». V\ 

Plant¬ 

ed 

Do. 

Dug| 

Dit 
Dit 
Dit 
cd. 

Plant! 


Dit 

mi 

Dit 

lull tod. 


to 

to 

Ito 


up 

to 

to 

to 


ed. 


Dug 

Tronspj 


Dug 

D! 


up. 

I 

lontod. 


up 


0 . 


Plant 

od. 


Plant. 

led. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


®ug 

up. 

Do. 


Not cultivated in fields, but gcncr&llT 
planted in and around the homestead. 
Most of the yum-like roots znentuaed 
may bo dug up when u year old, or 
allowed to continue growing Ibr a 
year or two more. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

'Hirivos well on high light soil. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

DitLo. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
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Tiuhbpuntiho, lil!.U?lIIU, Ac. 


gust.! Sept. Oct. Ifov. IXw. Jun. I Fi'b. Mur. Apl. 



"a a 

tn ; o 
^ ' fin 


§ 

rd tU) 

w5 

3 Ph 




Sown 


Ga- It ift not cronornlly usual to (wt apart 
tboriid, uiiy Juxid i'or thv ciiltiviiiidn of lI^»iso 
plants; tln'y avo sown iu any odd 
iiorni*!', gonorally nour some fence. 


Guilie red 


m lo. 


'[Sown ... 


Cut rijintcd 


Trans i planto d 


XoavcM gather- Leavofi' gailicr - .. 

ud. 

Plant od. 


; Gri- Very jTonoTnlly jdnntod outside p&Q 
itliored over ilie oncioBurofi i)l' wliich 

it crr(*ps. 


OrrllTiiny pardon sni] vill do. Tho 
plant uuist liavo idoiity of wat(?r. 

d liplil dry soil is required. Chur land 
is the h(‘st. 

A rich moist soil, well manured, required. 


A rich loamy soil, well manured and 
worked, requisite. 


The plants, if taken earo of, will last 1(J 
or 12 years. A liiph rich soil is requir¬ 
ed. In some pnrtH of the district il. ib 
not uhuuL to oniharik ihe field as else¬ 
where, or to cut down the plants year¬ 
ly. The latter bocomes a tree. 


Gathc red. SoUrn. 


The rullivHi icm of cotton hardly exists 
at all in the district, tliouph l.he cajia- 
bilities of' ihe soil for its produotiun 
ore said to be KU|jcrior. 
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CLJiBa. 


ccllauoouH 74 


ilru Vr^rtJi 

bios 84 


Names of Chops. 

English. 

Bengali. 

Bold leaf (p(*pir liecic) ... 

ran 

Chilli (capsicum ammum) 

Lnnka mnridi gacbli ma- 
ricli ah huh. 

Bcfolnut (aroca catocku) 

Supart or guja 

Thatching grass 

UIIu a nr kasoy aglioa 

Kuna grass (]>oa cynosu- 
roitloM.) 

Kusaorkusa |... 

Cypcpua rotundua 

Motha 

Trigonolla fosnom groD- 
chim. 

Molhi 

Bamboo ... 

Bans ... Th 

Plantain 

Kola 

Eggplant or Prlnjal (so¬ 
lan um mclougcua.) 

■■■ iar 

Bogun or bangan or bai- 
gun. 

Jjoro apple, or tomato ... 

Bllati begun ... 

(.’aiTot 

Gnjur 

Turnip ... 

Salgam ... 

Beetroot 

Bit palang ... 


Seasons of Sowtno, 


Aj)!. jMay. June.!July. Au 





Gatiiercd 

)Sown 

Trails]) lATiicd. 


Th e baiQ.boo sh ooi;s u p from 


.... Gathorrd 


... Plantold. (Ea 
Gadio red. (Late 
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TftAif8P]:.A.irTiiro, Bbapiiio, Ac. 


(fust. 


Sept. 


Oct, 


Nov. 


Dec. 

Jon. 

Deb. 

Mar. 

Apl. 


C 

es 

pa 


WTl. 

(K.uly 


ui. 


rool 


crop.) 




d 



. 


o 

(-1 



c 

V 

m 

S3 

eS 

& 

tn 

P 

o 

■i 

es 


Ui 


CL. 

S 

... 

... 


Oalh(‘ 

red. 

So 

wn. 

... 

d 

■ 

hintfMl. 

crop.) 

Transp hinted. 




{Lute 

ero]!.) 



... 

Galbe 

red 

Outlie 

rod 




Cut 



... 

Plant¬ 





ed. 



... 

Cii 

t. 

... 

I’hint 


So-wn 






• 




The b 

aiuboo 

cut 

... 

... 

... 

Gsthe 

red. 


.p.) 

... 

... 

Gathe 

red 


Plnntf? 

d. (Lat 

^e crop 

■) 

•• 

So 

wn 

... 

... 

... 

1 

Ditto 


... 

... 

j 

Dit to 

... 

... 

... 

Dit to 


... 


od 


I 

'S 

JS 

cu 


llSUASKB. 


^ I 

I 


Plant od. 


Gail 10 red. 


ruit. 


Gatin* 


red. 


Dit'tos 

Ditjto. 

Ditito. 


A niislutt* of poal mid loam is most, oon- 
pMii.il to tlu* plant, wliioh, Innvrvor, 
IhrivoB horc! on high, 'woll cultivated 
IiukI. It is a tTi^opor, and in ci^ti> 
vatod uurlov cover; llio gardens from 
their a]»pcai*iincc being called buruj 

The leaf is best -when ibe 
plant is more than a year old. 


This is the nut. of a palm troe, 'which is 
j il an U‘d iu garden a, ai f d, after Teaehin g 
maturity, eontiiiues to yield fruits 
Iroin 12 to 15 years, 

A poor, vret soil suits tliis well. 

Ditto. 


A bel.lf»T poil and somewhat higher land 
is requiiMd, 

Light sandy soil the best. 


A high 8f>il, mixed with sand, the best. 
The bamboos of this distiiet jure very 
poor anfl thin. 

Tlie trees die dowTi yearly, but shoot up 
ivgain. The pluiiiaiiis are best w Inni 
they ripen in tbe hot s<*ason. Many 
kinds are grown hero—imalabhoy, 
kanehn kola, manna koln, matuinan 
kola, nutiya kola, kauni bansi kola, 
ellinuisukur kola, &c. 


Extensively eaten by the natives. Or¬ 
dinary garden soil answer best. 

Cultivated only in a fo'w gardens. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
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Naksb or Csops. 

SEa.B0NB OT Sowing, 

Cuea. 

Engliah, 

Bengali. 


Apl. 

May. 

June. 

1 

July.j Au 






d 





a 

'S 

p 

W 

‘a 

i 

IC 

CO 

VIII.-GaT. 
don Voge- 
bibluB 89 

Hadish 

Muia 






„• no 

Cauliflower ... 

Phul kobi ... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

„ 91 

Cabba^ 

01 kobi 


... 

... 

... 

... 

„ • 9iS 


Banda kobi ... 


... 

... 

... 

■ B ■ 

03 


Piring 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

M 

Sdg of various kifids ... 

Fdlang, or palang sag 


... 

... 

... 

... 

or> 


Cbukai pulaiig 


... 

... 

... 

... 

90 


£lionka 


... 

... 

... 

... 

07 


Naplia 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

08 


L&l sag 


... 


... 

... 

99 

• Sri »■ ■■« 

Bailiuyn 

... 

... 


... 


100 

OartbamuB liuciorluB ... 

Kusum 


... 



... 

101 

LcHuoo 

Salad 


f 

... 

... 

... 

102 

Cross 

ilulim 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

103 

Logames of various kinds 

Bo, oyal peto chhi'ra 

... 

t 

... 

... 

1 

... 

104 


Ghjal gobigd ebbim 


... 




105 


Ghrlta ka*'".hau 




1 

... 


100 


ICal^i clilum 

... 


... 



107 

. 

Kaio ojA> clihim 

... 


... 

... 

»l * 

108 


Labi cbhiiu 

... 


... 



109 


Tala paij ebbim 



... 


■ a« 

110 


Tor& dUdb ebbim 



... 

• 


111 


SinduT kola cbliim 



... 

• ■ • 


112 


Jaiui pull ebbim 



... 



113 


KrI muebari ebbim 

... 


... 

■ 

... 
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TlUITBPLAVTIHa, BeAFIRO, &C. 
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Nakes of Csopb. 

English. 

Bengali. 


IX.—Spiros 

nil LfiuruB caSHia 


IIG Horso raclish troo 


Tcj patra 

Sajina moeh or mochak 


Sbisonb op Sowiira, 


Apl. May. |Junc.|Jtdy. Au 




X,—Fruir 
trues 


116 Cariandruzn saliyum ... Dupharuja or (Ihamjd 

Cummin ... Xali jira 

.. Ja-un or ju-in ^ 

(Anethom pun tuowriuin) Gu-d mu-uri or mauri 
(Abus procatorms) ... Pboron or bandliuli 


Indian fcnnol (anctliuui 
Howu) ... Salu]>, or suliipba 


llipcns 


1 Lficlior (iiojih(‘lium loclii) Noebbu pliiil 


Tnninritid (taTiinriiidus 
iri(li(‘u.s) ... Imloo or ioniul 

Custard npplo (aiioiia 
squamosa). ... Ain, shurifu 

PnmojjTiinnto (pronica 
groniitiim) ... Darim, or dalini 

Ciuiwa (psicliuni) ... Supbari a'm, pynra, umroot 

Bonpn! quince (acglo 

Tioniielo.-?) ... 13cl phal . 

Puiviolo (erirua iloeuni- 

niiu) ... Batayi-nimbu . 

(ooti*u« iioirlii^} ... Niaibu . 

Hulloi'k's boiirl. (iUKuiii 
n'lieiilata) ... Nona 

Jmde iVuit (urloenrpas 

entegrupolia) ... Kuntul ... Eipens 


[ Ciynanuf 
I l^uea})p]o 


... Narikrd 
... Anarns 


. Ripons 

. Ditto 


Papaw (cnrica papayn)... 
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XlUSBPLAHTXKQ, KeAPINQ 


gust. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Poe. 

Jiin. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Api. 


s 

I 


Flantc 


-3 


d ... 


So 

l)it 

Dil 

Dit! 


a 


01 

S) 

■aj 


I 


wn 

to 
I to 
t-o 


Pit! to 




0| 

Dit 

Pit] 

Pit 

Pit 


ut. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 


■a 

d 

S 


i 

C8 


5 


IlKMAItKa. 


Ilipcn0 


TholcaTOH of this laurol oro used for 
ecaaouin^. 

This is a lar^o trc?**; portions of the root 
of which ore used for acaaoniii^. 


Muti^ulih of di»(rii:l> itrP frcnpraHy 

v#*rypoor, and Ihoro is no variety \vhi« Ji 
has a(l:iTiui1 the diKtinclion of a parti¬ 
cular miinc poiKTttlly nro^izcd. 

Very tivea of t his kind, grow in the 
(liaUict. 


Eij^na 


Eip 

Pit 

Pit 


pn. 

to, 

to. 


» 


Eip'ons. 


• «s 


iEipens 


Jacks {prow in great pndu.sion in thia 
distriiii, and arc; to ho ohi aincd, though 
spaTiugly, throughout thoyoar. 


Tins fruit grows wild in groat profusion, 
and is to booldained, tlioughsparingly, 
at other si^asous of the year. 
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No precise agrionltural statistics whatever are procurable for tb# 
district, and it would require more local knowledge of it in its vai'ions 
parts than is at present available to give even rough estimates that 
should be of any value. As the figures stand in the statistical returns 
submitted this year, the area of the district is 3,695 square miles, of 
which 3,200 only arc cultivated, and of the rest, 245 are uncultivable. 
The first figure differs from that given in the revenue survey maps, 
owing to certain transfers of territory from this to other districts. The 
latter figures are not, I think, in the least trustworthy, being a mere esti* 
mate. It has been the misfortune of this district that the survey work 
has been terminated in it before that work was complete, the final sur¬ 
vey report, which should have embodied the most valuable results of the 
investigatious of tlio surveyors on statistical matters, as well as all 
information on matters of interest which might have been collected, 
never, as far as can be ascertained, lAving been submitted, or at least not 
leaving been furnished to this office, where the printed reports arc to bo 
found only for Malda and otlier equally fortunate districts. A great 
difficulty in giving an estimate of the acreage under the various crops 
arises from the difference that exists between various parts of tlio dis¬ 
trict as regards tlio croi)s cliiefly cultivated—a local knowledge of one 
part not serving for another. It is pifssible to ride 50 miles from tlio 
sndder station at this season on a road bordered on both sides by 
nothing but dlian fields, with only here and there a field of mustard; but 
in other parts of the district, the ciiliivatiori is not so extensively confined 
to this crop, though everyivhcrc it is the staple of tlio district. Jute, 
tobiiceo, ginger, and rajwj seed, may he ranked as the crops next in impor¬ 
tance ; while mulbcny in the soutli part of the district, where silk culti¬ 
vation is chiefly pursued, is a crop quite as extensively cultivated as those. 

The productive qiuilities of the soil as regards paddy vary so much 
throughout the district, and the rates of rent are so arbitrary and 
various in every pergunnah, tliat a very rougli calculation only can bo 
given of the jiroduce of dhan*on the lands paying tlie rent mentioned. 
TadJy laud, rated at Rs. 1-8 a bcegali, is in this district generally what is 
known as ck-l;handa ; t.c., it would produce but one crop in the course of 
the year. The outturn ivould be from 6 to 7 .standard inuns per beegah; 
value about lis. 4. Land rated at lls. 3 would be of the better sort, pro¬ 
ducing two crops in the year. Thii.®? might both bo dlian; the one the aus 
crop, and ibu oilier the aman. In this ease the total oiittiirii of dlian 
in the course of tlie year would be from 11 to 12 miins, valued similarly 
at Rs. 7 or 7-8. It might, however, be a mixed crop instead of 
exclusively dhan. On high dry lands, after the removal of a crop of 
early rice, the outturn of which might be about 4 maos, (value Us. 2-8), 
a crop of mustard, (2 muns @ Its. 3=6), of khosari, (3^ muns @ 
Es. 3-4= 7-14), of wheat, (2i mims @ Rs. 3 = 7-8), of tobacco, 
(4^ muns @ lls. 4-8 = 20-4) , or of musari, (2^ muns @ Rs. 2-8 
= (>-4), might bo obtained. By a proper selection of soil and care in 
cultivation, the produce of some crops, as sugarcane, tobacco, jute, and 
ginger, may bo made very remunerative. It is estimated that from a 
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^Sjlandard beegali the following outturn can be procured under favorable 
drcuinstances:—Sug<ircane, 9 miina unrefined eugar, (danagur 
(value Rs. 36), or 3 mims refined sugar, (value Rs. 60), 4^ uiuns treacle 
(mat value Rs. 13-8). Total Rs. 73-8. Tobacco 8 mnns, value 
Rs. 36; jute 15 muus, value Rs. 45 ; ginger 25 muns undried (kacha 
value Rs. 18; or 8 muus dried (sunt value Rs. 40; dried 
turmeric 5i inuns, value Rs. 22; potatoes 25 muus, value Rs. 50; 
betelnut 13 muns, value Rs. 39; millctt (kliaun) 7 raiins, value Rs. 8; 
cb'iiiit 5 muns, vhIuo Its. G; tbakurikalai 3 muns, value Rs. 7 ; aud aralia 
5 muns, value 16-8. 

A ryot’s bolding will very generally be considered a very large ouo 
if he holds from 80 to 100 beegahs. He will in this case require from 
8 to 10 ploughs; aud oven tliough there bo from four to five male 
members of his lamily, ho will roquiivi the services of an equal number 
of servants to assist, them in its cultivation. If a ryot’s holding do not 
exceed throe or four boegaha, it will be considered a verv small one. In 
this district a fair sized comfortable holding will be about 25 beegahs, 
requiring probably three ploughs. It is estimated that in this district 
aliout 30 per emit, of the ryots cultivate only a single plough of land. 
The extent of this will vary according to the nature and condition of 
the soil and the crop cultivated, but on an average may bo stated at 
from 10 to 11 beogiihs. This class generally cultivates mixed crops, 
which arc more remimerative than dhau alone. A ryot holding 15 
beegahs of land, if ho cultivated only dhan, u'^ould be very much in tho 
same position as if he had an allowance of Rs. 8 ]>or month, perhaps a 
little worse otf; but his conditirm would bo considerably Ix'.tter if liis land 
admitted of his cnltivatiug mixed crops, and if his inclination lead 
him to do so. Socially and materially, such petty landholders are 
quite on a par with resiiectablo mudis, or other retail dealers of a similar 
cla.ss. It cannot be doubted that a very (‘.onsidewabie proportion of the 
ryots in this district are in debt, but unforturiatoly no detailed informa¬ 
tion on the subject is obtainable, nor arc any statistics on tho subject 
available. The mllgriitudo of the (wil here is not by any means what 
it is in provinces like Oudh, nor is it such as to call tor an agrarian law. 
The cause cannot in most cases be the exaetJun of a rack rent It most 
frequently arises from the raisfortnne.s of a season, cxlravagauco at 
marriages and other festivals, or from sf)ecnhition. TJie cause last 
moniioiiocl cluofty atFoets tbo large jotodavs, liuliUiig from Rs. 80 to 100 
or above, as tlu'se frequently set u]) as bi‘okor.s, buying up-country 
prtslucc, and are of course liable to losses. The managisr of tlio Jaige 
tracts in the eastern portion of the district belonging to Rani 
Swamamayi rejjorts that onc-balf of the ryots are in debt. In the rest 
of the district, while as a class the r}n)ts undonbtedly are somewhat in 
debt, the proportion, 1 think, is considerably less tliun this and not more 
than from 15 to 20 per cent. 

The vast'inajority of the ryots in this district are without a right of 
oecupanoy. A cause, which it is said contributes greatly to tliis state 
of things, is that the ryots are fond of a change in the land they 
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cultivate; and frequently relinquish one and take another holding. The 
highest estimate would state the ryots having a right of occupancy at 
one-third of the whole Iwdy in the district; but this, if anything, I think 
is an over-estimate. For IJaharbund and the eastern parts of the district 
tliey are estimated at one-cighdi oi‘ the whole, and tor Svarupur in the 
west at onc-sixteenth (the rest being settled for a term), and for tlie 
southern parts of the district at live-eighths of the whole. For tlie 
whole district one-fourth would seem to be a fair estimate of the propor¬ 
tion the ryots having a right of occniiancy bear to the whole body. 
The rest of the ryolH artj either toiiants-at-will, or tenants settled for 
a term of y(^Urs, subject to a now settlement on the expiry of their 
pijGscnt engagoments. Unferlunately, not one of the many zemindars, 
agents, &c., applied to, has been able, or it may be willing, to give any 
information regarding tlw; j)roj)ortion ryots having a right of occupancy 
at lixod rales (ljj)ancliakc Jotedar boar to tlio other 

classes in this district. Their number is, undoubtedly, comparatively 
small, and they are not su])posod to exceed orie-sixteentliofthe whole body 
of the b'nantry. The figures regarding 1 he operation of Act X in this 
district in establishing or aeknowledging occupancy rights, &c., up to 
tJic dat(! of its repeal, arc given below, as far as those have been ascer¬ 
tainable :— 

Of 734 (flainis made fin* kubooloiits at c«nlianeed rates, 3!)(> have been 
dismissed on tlie imauts, and fil struck off hi default; while 
ItSl have been decreed ou the merits, 17 on confession, 77 
e.vpnrt/i, and 12 liav<i boon settled out of Court. 

Of 803 suits lor arrears ol' ixnit; at enlianoxHl ratios, 54 only have been 
dismissiHl on the nu'vits, 288 struck oil' iii default; while 312 
have been decreed on the merits, 20 on eoulession, 4tJ €xp(trte, 
and 74 have been settled out of Court. 

Tlicrc have been 23 cases of entry in the common and special registers 
under Act XI of 1851), and 20 jot(?s have within the hist year 
been recognizwl as istomrari on butwaras Ix'ing made. 

There is no class of small proprietors in this distri(*4 who own, 
occupy, and cultivate their luTcditary lands without either a zemindar 
above them, or a krishan, or sub-holder, or laborer of any sort under 
them. It is just possible that th(‘re may be a few solitary instances 
o:‘ such a holding within Iho district, but they have not been remarked, 
iiiul enquiry has (ailed to show that liiey exist. There are a large num¬ 
ber of hoidors of rent-free land in the district, but the almost invariable 
custom is for the propriet«)rs either to sub-let, or to cultivate, the land by 
means of “halves” (^T^f^), a sort of metayer tenantry. The rent- 
free tenure having had its origin chiefl}'^ in endowments for religious 
or charitable objects, or in laud r<!served by tlie zemindars as a sort 
of perquisite, or in land granted in consideration of the performances 
<if certain service.s, the holders generally are not of the class of persons 
likely to hold Uieir own plough. As regards the chakoraA land, indeed 
ibey hardly come within the scope of the question, as the performance 
of service is only one mode of paying rent; and indeed, in most instances, 
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the performance of service is considered only to give a claim to a reduc¬ 
tion in the rate of rent paid in money or in kind, and not entirely to 
supersede it. 

Two rupoGS a head (counting two children as one person) would 
seem to be a sufficient allowance for a ryot to support his household 
in irioderatfi comfort. Taking the family to consist of three grown-np 
persons and two children, this would represent a monthly sum of lls. 8. 

The domestic auinials of this district arc the elephant, the horse, 
thf? ass, the luiffaloe, t.lie ox, the goat, the sheep, tho pig, the dog, the cat, 
and the common fowl. Tlie elephants arcs somewhat numerous, besing 
possessed by most /omindars, and by some being caught in the hills of 
Gowalparalj, or in the Dooars. In i'ormc'r daj-s a large number of lligm 
were aiinu.ally so eauglit, and made over to Govornnicmt in payment of 
tlie land revenue (d‘ certain ol’ the zcniiudars whose estates boi'dcsrc^d 
on Coofdi lieliar and llhootan. They were then sold by the Col lector, 
at times bringing pricers av<.*raging only Its. 50. Tins practice, however, 
has long been diseonliuiKsl, and tlie revenue paid in cash. Horses are 
not plentirul, nor good of their kind, except now that dealers, at tho time 
of th(5 great I'airs being held, bc’gin to briTig fair ones from up-country, 
and .sonietiincs siieeetHi in making sahjs. Th<} llhootc^a ponies have 
long been famed, tJiougb not now lield in their former estimation, as it 
is supposed tho race has somewhat deteriorated. They are still, however, 
brought down to this district by the IMiooteas in their annual visit to 

ItiHigjKjre—visits vvliich t.bi;y liiive c.inibiiiiird to make since kofore ibo 

day oi‘ Lord OornAvallis. Munnipuri jioiiies, too, are easily obtainable, 
a7id often brought in herds to tlu? district. IbiUaloes are coiUj)aratively 
scarce in llnrigpore, and tluj doiiKJstieated ones are not of a A^cry supe¬ 
rior kind. They arc not reared in the district, but herds of tliem are 
brought from I’nrneah and otlusr <listricts at. times for sale. Many tine, 
powerful oxen are to be seen iji the district, but t he best are those im¬ 
ported. On tho other hand, tiiere is some export of oxen from l.lungporo 
to Assam. Perhaps as many as (iO pair may Ix! 6hip})ed at Kallygungo in 
tlie course of the y(>iir. The {U’Ico of an average cow is Its. 15, of a 
pair of good bulbicks Its. 40, ol’ a pair of buffiiloes Its. 5(5, of a scores of 
country sheep Its. 30, of a seorts of Patna sheep lls. GO to 75, of a 
score of six month kids lls. 15, of fiill-groAvn pigs Rs. 140. Excejs!. as 
mentioned abov’c, this is not a breeding district for the purpose..s of ex¬ 
portation, and the internal trade in cattle is very limited; country shec/i 
aro B0fir<‘0, and not very good of their kind. A full-sized one bought 
singly Avill cost about Its. 2. Q’he price of murghis is iinfoi’tuna.tely 
high, only four tolerable ones being given for a rupee. Fish is plentiful 
near the large rivers, but from these tho greater part of the district is 
too remote to allow the people to have them fresh; and it is melancholy 
to see tho vast quantities of fish apparently in a putrefying state Avhich 
goes to market. This is, perhaps, to he accouutod for by the exorbitant 
price of salt, which is prohibitory of its being used for the purpo.se of 
curing food. Long use, too, has perliajis induced tho people to regard the 
high taste of the fish as a relish to their food. 


T 
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The plough of land, as before explained, is in this district gener¬ 
ally taken to represent from 10 to 11 standard beegahs, or about 34 
standard acres. With a light soil, strong oxen, and active cultiva¬ 
tion however, the plough of land may extend to as much .as 15 beegahs, 
or about 5 standard acres. About Its. 40 would represent tho 
capital required to till this land, including only one pair of average 
plough oxen, and irrespective of tho setjd and ground rent fand a 
reserve fund for law expenses). Tlio implements required would be as 
fullow»^ and cost from Ks. 5 to 0 ;— 

1. L&ng&l ••• A wooden plough with an iron share. The 

^ names of the various parts are—(1) Is ; 

(2) kholna or phal i.tf., 

the ploughsharej (3) kanta bdms 
\ ^W; (4) halkhil ; (5) gunti ^<5 ; 

(6) Pest A 

2. Joiioyal ••• The yoke, with its fittings. The names of 

its v.'irious parts are—(1) salli (2) 

yukti (3) nengru (4) 

Jonoyal kat c?rt?rt57 ^t^|. 


3. l*enti stick for driving on tho cattle. 

4. Bankua ••• ^ stick carried on the shoulders, and used for 

bringing the grjiiii oil’ the field. 

5. lIut-lAngal ^ ‘^1 coarse rak(i for grubbing up weeds, 

&c. in the fields. The jmrts are—(1) DeurA 

rs^T; (®) dant (o) Khuuti 

6. Kursi ... A clod crusher or mallet. *' 

7. Pasun ... A kind <»f hoe. 

8. KAnchcrA or Ka-idA A kind of sickle. 

9. KodAl large hoc used iustoad of .1 tjpadc. 

10. Kudal ••• An axe. 

11. DAo irt'STl Datra A sort of cleaner for cutting bamboos. 

12. Mai 31^ ... A barrow. It is cither (1) eksera 

or dosira that is, a single ladder 

or a double one. 

13. Ncngra *.• That by which the harrow is attached to the 

yoke. 
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14. Pat ... A scr.aper for scraping the dhan together. 

15. Kaurd-il raking straw 

together, 

16. Senti C>r^f5» or A basket for watering the fields. 

Sati. 

17. Kula A Boi’t of basket fan for winnowing dhan. 

18. Tula or Seor ... A basket for measuring dhan. 

C3T^ 

19. Dale ... A bsusket for carrying things to and from 

market, &c. 

20. Hat-langal ... An iustrumont sbaj)ed jnst like the ])lough 

but smaller, and not rcc(uiring oxen, used 
by tlio peasantry in cultivating turmeric, 
ginger, Ac. 

21. Bediv or Nanglia... A largo grubber, dragged by bullocks. 

Of these implements, nllbnt Nos. 10, H, and 21, would generally 
be necessaries to a cultivator j)()ssessing a single plough of laud. 

The present rates at which labour i.s obtainable in this district are 
as follows :—Coolies 5 to 6 to tlu? rn|) 00 , smd agricultural day labourers 
6 to 7. Tlic monthly wages of blacksmiths vary from lls. 6 to 8 ; of 
carpenters fiMin Us. 8 to 12: brick-uii>k(‘rs are now paid from Us. 125 
to 135 per lakh of bricks moulded and burnt. About ten or twelve y(airs 
ago, since when the great rise*, in the price of labour has occurred, 12 to 
1(5 coolies w<<re to bo had fur thornpoe, and 10 to 12 agricultural day 
labounirs. BhuiksiniLhs earned from Its. 4 to (5 a month, and carpemters 
Us. 4 to 6; while the unifomi rate at which brick-making was coutra(5tLHl 
for was Us. 00 ]»(?!■ lakh. 

It may not be out of place to give the following estimate of the 
expenses of cultivating a single beegali of land witii the variou.s crops. 
The rates are calculated on the suj>positiou that hinul labour is employed 
in tlie cultivation, and include six months’ rent:—Aus dhan Its. 4; 
hemaute dhan Its. 3; tobacco Us. 9; sugiu'cano Us. 22; mustard seed 
Its. 3-4; jute llvS. 5 ; potatoes Its. 6-8 ; ginger Bs. 5; turmeric Rs. 6-8; 
wheat Rs. 2-12; chillies Its. 10; i)au Its. 125; betelunt Its. 5-8; kaun 
Its. 2-8 ; cliina Rs. 2-8 ; tlialairkalai As. 12 ; khasori As. 12 ; 
arahur Ro. 1-2. In the case of ryots cultivating from 10 to 30 
beegahs, with from one to three ploughs, who have net to engage hired 
labour, the expenses of cultivation would amount barely to oue-half of 
what is mentioned above; their position is superior accordingly. 

It is a matter of some difficulty to give a general account of the 
weights and measures current in this district, from their extreme variety, 
and from the usage regarding them differing in almost every market- 
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place. The only feature cjomuion to the weights and measures through¬ 
out the district is their inaecui’acy and the uncertainty of the standard 
employed. 

Measures or Time. —People of superior education now univer¬ 
sally, and people of all classes residing near head-quarters, use tho 
Eurof)eaii manner of reckoning time, being led to do so probably by 
its ctmvenience. The ghanta, or ghari, corresponds to the English hour 
when used under these circuinstuiicics, and the English word minute 
has bceu adopted iuto tho language. 

60 minutes = 1 ghauta, or ghari 

12 ghauta = 1 din fifSf. 
j 24 ghanta = 1 din rit 

The old Bengali lashion of reckoning time, however, still prevails 
with the mass of tho agricultural population. Under this system the 
day is considered to couimeiico at sunrise, and is divided into 4 prohors, 
or watc.lies, (consisting generally of 3 hours each,) and ends with sun- 

sot. When the sun is on the meridian course, it is do-prohor 
or midday. The period from sunrise to noon is called purbbahno 

sunset, oporahno From 6 to 12 

o'clock during the day or nigbt, the time is reckoned from the former 
hour aud oNjiressod as jiiilc. From 12 to 0 it is rcckotiod backwards 
from the lattiu* hour, and is distinguished as thaLile. The I'ormcr 
method ofrcckonijig may bo continued beyond 32 o’clock, and tlie latter 
begun previously to it; but this is not usually done. The former during 

day time is sometimes called nzani and the latter bltatile 

(■»T^l5=Tf), I’bus, (ler-probor diii jaite, or dor-probor uzani {CWS 

means about 10-30 A.M., der-pro- 

hur dill ibakito, or der>prohor bbatile (CW5 i2t1^?r Clp® 

means about 1-30 p.m. ; and similarly, dcr-prohor rat 

jaito and dcr-prohor rat thaldto (Clf^ 

?(tf3 means 10-30 a.m. and 1-30. A.M., respectively, wliile do- 

)>rohor rat would mean midnight. 

Ajo f'd bipal = i pal 

•Jso 51*4 60 pal = 1 danda Tffl. 

.^o 60 danda = 1 diba rat fif^ 

. 71 dandas or gliari Tf'Q vrf^ = 1 prohor or par ,21^ 

4 prohor or par <21^ = 1 din, or 1 rat 

8 prohor = 1 diba rat fiR^ | 

WKKiitTS.—There is an infinite variety in the weights u.sed in this dis¬ 
trict, vhoso diftbriug as w^dl according to the locality as to the substance 
weighed, and the usages of the ti'ade. The rati or seed of the 
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ah-uB precatonas, is said to be the basis of weights for gold, silver, and 
drugs. The seed itself averages about 1 of a grain, but the artificial 
rati or ratika should be double that weight, but in 

common use it averages nearly two grains and a quarter* 

4 dhans 8 = 1 rati -irf®. 

8 ratis = 1 masha 

12 mfishfis ?rfsit ” ^ tola of 180 grs. (Troy^ 

This is the standard tola as laid down by Regulation VII. of 1883; 
but the tola most commonly recognized previously in this district, and on 
which the weiglits and measures must, in many instances, be founded, was 
the weight of the sicca rupee, which, when new, should weigh <fnly 
179,666 Troy grains. As the current silver coin of the realm luis com¬ 
monly be(!n used sis the basis of weights and measures in India, the 
extreme diversit}'’ of tluj standards of this district may in part be accounted 
for by the debased nature of the coin in this district some 90 years 
ago. In 1787 there was no copper coin whatever in circulation in the 
district, its place to some extent being supplied by cowries. There were 
some 12 lacs of narainy half rupees in circuiation ; but these were so 
(hibased that in 1785 Government J|!ul to soil olf an accumulation of 
iboin at tljis treasury at the rate of 400 half rupees for 100 Calcutta sicca 
ruj)ees. I’liey would cir(nilate (uily in Assam, Coocli Behar (the place 
<d' their coinage), Bhootaii, and tlie eastern districts, and exchanged 
pynornlly at tlit' ratn af '^73 lialf rnpe(« for 100 Calcutta si<wa rupcos. 
The narniny whole rujM iw w(?ve neither coined then, nor in circulation. 
The OTily wliole rupee, indeed, g<'norally current in th(^ district was the 
Francissi or Freneli arcot, (coinctl at IWdicherry), but this was so much 
dipt as to he worth only fromniue annas upwards. Of this, two lacs were 
estimated to be in eirculaiioij in 1787. A year or two later, wo find 
mention of the souat rnjiee being in circulation at a discount of one 
anna, and of small quantities of inferior kinds of rnjiees called jnsl>ee, 
gursal, and oosoolce, being current at a discount of 4-j'Y,-, 5-j'jf, and 6 
annas, respectively. In this debased state ol the coinage uniformity in 
weights .and nicasures was not to be expected, the basis of these being 
tlie weight of the ru])oc or tola. 

.5 tola. • = '1 cliittack ^g’]. 

16 cliittack = 1 scxir CT?. 

40 seer = 1 mun 31*1 — Troy pounds. 


TluJfiO given are tlie stniidard ivoiglitB, ■wliioli, l»»vv<‘vorj have net'ai 

all generally been adopted. The table more geuerally used is as 
follows:— 


80 rati 

60 tola (^tesfT 
90 tola 
5 ser 

8 clhara sjtst 


1 tola rs'tcTt. 

1 kaeha seer ^;f| C^Tif. 
1 p:ika ser 
1 dlijira 
1 mun ’1*1. 
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To the west of the Jabuneswari the kacha seer is the one most 
generally employed, and by it grain, &c., is measured. To the east 
however, and especially in the neighbourhood of head-quarters, the 
pucka seer of 90 tolas occa[)ie8 its position. The seer, however, varies 
in the different markets. Thus we have 58, 60, 72, 80, 82/10, 84, 87, 
90, and 480 tolas, to the seer. The last is called kola chdndi ojun, and 
is used for tobacoo about Kulaghat Oil is generally, and silk 

uniformly, weighed by the seer of 72 tolas ; cotton, thread, &c., by the 
kacha seer of 60 tolas. In selliiirr grain in some places there prevails 
caiiMiir. a practice of reckoning more tolas to the seer at harvest time, 
instead of dimiui.shiug tli<j price nonunally. It is very customary, 
however, to measure grain, <tc. in baskets, which are supposed to contain 
soriTo dofinito lumibcr of local seers. The basket for measming dlnin 
and other produce is called katha Of these, some coiitaiu seer, 

Bojue 24 . According to Wilson they should contain 5 seers. 

20 katha (^Vl) = 1 bis 

16 bis = 1 puti 

In some parts of the west of tho district the measure is called a 
don Jiiid contains jp,clui seer, while a larger don con- 

tsiins 4 sijiiilar seers. Then— 

20 don = 1 lisi f5f^. 

16 biei — 1 2 >auti or 2 >ntlii 

(According to W'ilson, a drona, == -/is khara orvlv bushel). Oil is measured 
iu a vessel called a tank (^^), holding sometimes 4 seers, sometimes 4 

mim. Tlio mun in measuring oil contains 48 seers (.of 72 weight): milk 
and other similar substancjcs are measured in a vessel called a ghati 
which in some places contains 4 n seer, in some 1 seer, and in 
others 24 seers (80 weight). 

Large fishes are sold wholesale so much each (gotd > so much 
for 5 (hali for a score (ku^i or for 80 (pon 

Retail they are sold so much a slice (chaka 5lTl)) and 2 chaka== 1 
jora Turkari is sold wholesale per big basket (chupari 

P0>* score (kuvi per hundred (sut kura or for 

five (hall ) Pan is sold retail so much for four (gundi Tlfb), 
wholesale by tlie nominal hundred of 20 gnnda (sfCJ'l), or 80 ( ek suta 

*1^). Then— 

12 hundred — 1 pod 

24 hundred = 1 dd bis 

48 hundred — 1 bis diqr 
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Dry betebut, Mpwi » *>“ ky weight; mdriedbetdnut, 

guya is sold as follows:— 

*' 10 nuts = 1 ga 7t1, or 5 gunda 1 buri ^ 

10 ga = ad bisi ^rfiT fT*t ^ biiri = 1 pun c^. 

20 ga = 1 bisi f^fif 16 pun = 1 Icaban’P^tl. 

Mangoes are sold by tbc nominal hundred of 120. Cocoanuts 

by the brace. 

length. The following is the recognized table of long measure:— 

3 barleycorns = 1 digit (or angnt) • 

4 digits = 1 palm mist (or mushti) ^ :j©. 

6 palms = 1 cubit, hat or hast "5^. 

4 cubits = 1 guthouo or bow, dhenu (ST^). 

100 bows s= 1 kos Ci3f»1*r 


Tin's, however, is hardily adhered to; tJje mass of tlie people, in esfi- 
raatiiio- length, use only ind<?tinito terms roughly expressive of thtiir 
nietining. A hut is the length of an ordinary man's fore-arm : a 
Tussi or chain gentn'ully nn^ms about 50 yards : a tir or bowshot about 
eightv. A kos is genorally understood to mean what a man can 
walk"^ in two daiidas. Every porgunnah has its own standard of 
llieasuronieiit, and in some ]>erguuual)a fclic standarU is not imiform. (In 
some it is a recognized j»r;vclicc for the .‘iujterior ti'inmts to use a shorter 
chain in mcasnring the lands ol' their niulcr-tenants thfin that used by 
their own zemindars.) The general unit in land ineasnns is tlio dast or 
cubit; tliis generally liaving been taken in former times on a general 
measurement, hiking place iroiii the zemindar for tbe time being. Now- 
a-days, however, tlie stinulard rod of the pergnimali is not sujijiosed to 1 k> 
liable to change, it either repmsente the cubit, or (as in most cases) 
the yard, guj', or dirra, deri\ed from the cubit. A statement is annexed, 
sliowing tlie inoilo of measiireniont and tlie .standaid adopted in most of 
the perguunalLS of this district. Tho following aro sjieciinens of some 
tables of measurement recorded some eighty years since:— 

Pergnunah Cazoerhat, 10-^ musht = 1 guj or yard. 

10 gnj = 1 phul. 

10 phul = 1 chain or rnssi. 

Guj dolivorotl 34-m. 40 guj x 40 guj = 1 Jon. 

Pergunnab Kundi, 10 mnsht = 1 guj. 

10 guj = 1 phul. 

10 phul K 1 russi. 

Gnj delivered 32-in. 40 gnj x 40 gnj = 1 don. 

Pergunnab A-mhari, 110 hats of ISJ inches = 1 beegali russi. 

Chakla Goraghat C^rrEI '*0^. 
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A, —^For pall mebals, i.e., land of a soft, sand} soil, producing all 
kinds of crops. 

4 angli =s 1 nmslit. 

6 musht ^ 1 dast. 

10 musht = 1| dast=l dirra. 

52 dirra = 91 dast=l russi. 

B. —For khcar molials, i.e.f laud of a hard, stiff soil, producing 
winter rice only. 

1" dast = 1 dirra. 

48 dirra = 84 diist=l russi. . 

Tlu; dast referred to is that of Bajuh Gournatli (1778). 

The length of the chain being determined, the unit of assessment 
„ was ;it 4>TM‘.c asccrtiiniablc. This beiii»r the souaro 

Square nu-asurc. , . ii i • i n i i • .1 

ciiani, called in some pergunnahs the beogah; in olhers 
the don (CTTR CSt^). The latter corresponds exactly to the standard 
beegah of 1,000 square yards, and is the raeasuremeiil used in all tJmse 
pergunnahs of thisdi.strict wliicdi tell witliin the ancient territory called 
Koiiohwiira, proljJibly IVom being subject ti> tlio dominion of ilio ivonoli 
llajali. 

9 sq. ft. =r 3 sq. yard I = 3 kara (^T1) or conri. 

4 kurii = 1 giinda 

25 gunda = 1 kali or kam' 

36 kali = 3 don (cTft*r). 

20 don = 1 bis 

30 bis = 1 gawo 

Note, —TIlo now (1870) filed in colloelorale is only 20^ incUos. 


lu tliu other perc^unnahft of the districtj as elsc'svhere in Bengal, the 
beegah is the measure commonly used. 

9 sq. ft. = 1 sqr. yard = 1 kara. 

4 kara = 1 gunda. 

20 gunda = 1 katlia 

20 katha =s 1 beegah 


Whence 13 katbd = 1 dou 


and 13 beegah = 1 bis. 
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Standard Land Measure of the principal Pergunnahs of Rungpore, 


Names of PBRauirKAHS. 

Lerigtii of 
BtHIldaril rod 
filod in Col- 
Jectorato. 

• 

T.eiigUi of 
c):aiu used. 

Mode of measure¬ 
ment current. 


ft. 


y. ft. 

in. 



Chakla Kanldnia 

2 


35 2 

6 

don, bifesi, &o. 

Perguunah Pauga 

2 

n 

35 0 

10 

II 

II 

„ Kaliilpur ••• 

2 

61 

34 0 

6 

If 

» • 

Chakla Purbbhag 

3 

01 

40 2 

6 

If 

II 








Pergunnah Monthana Tpotsfl 

2 

7 

34 1 

4 

II 

II 

„ Basatti 

2 


33 1 

10 

II 

II 

Chakla Cazeerhat 

2 

10 

37 2 

4 

i» 

II 

„ Tepa C^<fl 

2 

89 

36 0 

4 

1 

1 

91 

„ Bhitarbuud ... 

2 

11 

38 2 

8 

91 

II 

„ Bamandaiiga 

2 

8-1 

36 0 

4 

II 

11 

„ Udasi ■^Tflpr 

2 

7 

34 1 

4 

11 

II 

Chakla Futtehpur, 3|: annas ... 

2 

6 } 

84 0 

6 

II 

II 








Pergunnah Swanippur^j^vfvJ;^... 

2 

lOJ- 

48 0 

[ 

8 

bigali, Icatlia, Ac. 

„ Aindahar 

1 

81 

48 4 

51 

fi 

91 

„ Payraband ... 

1 

8 i 

48 4 


19 

|l 

„ Barabilla* 

1 

8 i- 

48 4 

7i 

II 

II 

Kisraat Patiladaha ••• 

1 

7 

42 0 

8 

II 

II 

Pergmmah Bahirhund 

2 

11 

54 1 

4 

II 

19 

„ Q-ayabari 

2 

11 

88 2 

8 

don, bisi. 



1'Lere does not appear to be any marked tendenc^y towai'ds the 
growth of a distinct class of day laliouror in this district, neitlier pos¬ 
sessing nor renting land. There is, indeed, a considerable body of men 
known by the name of Nagur (sT^?!'), many of whom indeed do not 
hold any land; but the rule is otherwise. The majority of tliem have 
small Itoldings, ranging from fi beegahs downwards. It maj'^ be that the 
labourer gives his spare time to his little plot of ground, if he lives in 
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bis own house; but if he hold more than two beegahs, which it is said 
fully thirty per cent, of them do, it is more usual for him to moke it 
over to a neighbour.to cultivate, he stipulating for a half share in the 
crops. Of the labouring class, tiiose who are employed as farm servants 
are called krishan. These, in general, live in their master^s house, and 
are fed by him. The engagements may be monthly or yearly. In the 
latter case, tlie usual rate of pay is from Rs. 16 to 30 a year (which varies 
from 13 to 15 montlis), besides food. In the former, from Rs. 1-8 to 2 

a month, on the came terma. Daily farm cervantc arc called nugd& 
krisbdn but the class has not yet become remarkable. It is 

not an unusual thing in this district for a man to borrow a sum of 
in(incy, and tlieu to work off the debt by liis pledged labour; and 
instances occur in which men even work off debts thus contracted by 
their parents. It is not unusual in biinng the krishan to advance him 
B'»mc Ra. 18, and then to pay him diet money at the rate of 

Re. 1-8 a month, b(!sides giving him a meal'a day. The krishdns have 
mo claim whatever to a share in the crop, nor is it usual to remunersite 
them with its produce. This loads us to consider a much moim important 
body of cultivators in this district, the adliiyars S’ of 

metayer tenantry. The adhiyar may have a holding of his own ; indeed 
they generally have a little plot round their houses, on which they rear 
the castor-oil ])lant, or tob.ieeo, or vegetables ol’soiiie kind; but their chief 
subsistence is gained by cultivating tin; lands of others. A large class of 
peojjle in this district hold laud, which their posit ion or citste i>rpjudic.e pro- 
cluile them from cultivating themselves; such are, the zemindars wdio bold 
their khtimar or private land, and all the jtricstly or quasi- 

priestly chisses, in ])ossession of brahnniUar, dehuttar, or otlu*r lands 
granted as cndowmciils rcnt-lVec. These, as well as much land of other 
kinds w'liieh regard to cuiivcnicnce may cause to be treated iu tlio 
saute way, are made over to the adhiyar to cultiviite, on oondiiion that 
ho give the holder of tholand half the jn*odiic(). The minor conditions 
vary :icet>vding to eircninstanc.(‘s. It is usual for the owner to supply 
tlie seed ; and the geiiersd rule is, that in the first instance twice the 
amount of »«H'd advanced must be deducted from the produce and made 
over to him who advanced it, and the remainder only then divided. Iu 
some places it is the custom for the landlord, if' he advance the seed, to 
bo entitled to a half share of the sti’aw, and tdherwiso to have no 
interest iu it, hut only iu the grain. From a passage iu the records of 
17tK), it wuiiKl Bccm that the condition of the adhiyar tlien. was some¬ 
what tvorse tfian it now is ; for in one pcrgnnnah, at least, it was then the 
cu.sioni for the landlord in the first place to exact a considerable portion 
of the crop from tho adhiyar over and alw)ve what foil to him if he 
advanced tho seed, and then to go share and share with him in the 
remainder, leaving tho cultivator ulliinately with only of the one-fourth 
out-turn of the crop. The cuttle geuerally belong to the adhiyar. 
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Women and children are very eparingly employed in cultivating 
the fields in this district. The former are sometimes to be seen weeding 
the little plots of ground near their houses. Boys are employed in 
harvest time to some extent in carrying in from the field the grain, 
which does not ever appear to be brought in carts, and from a very early 
age they go out into the fields with their fathers to learn how to plough, 
and till the land, though the work they do is inconsiderable. 

Tlie ut-bandi and the jamai tenures are not known in this district. 
wliiiL is I'-uvertiJ with jungle, uiiJ the jwur lund on Bume o/' the 
large churs, there is but little spare land in the district. The cultivation 
here, indeed, seems to be wonderfully close; and the high price of milk, the 
number of cattle tied to graze on tbo roads, and the frequenoy of |)onnd 
cases, show that even grazing lauds arc very scarce ind<jed. It is said 
that the restless spirit of the ryots, and thoir desire for change, has some 
effect in always keeping some land available for settlement; and this is 
probably so. 

The tenures in this district arc in no way peculiar, and reqiiire no 
description beyond the names by which their hohlers are known: (1) 
patnidar, (2) darpatnidar, (3) izaradar, (4) jofc'dar, who may hold 
cither at fixed rates a iipancliaki joto which is otherwise 

known as a mohorari, or istemrari, or mourasi jot 

C<l^<lf^l eSft'®)—such a joU^dar is in some parts of the district called a 
chukamdar—oratratosliableto variation, a sarasarijotc CWt^). 

In some parts of this district the jotedars have very large holdings, and 
inde(^d are petty zoiiiiiRlars, having under them under-hjiiimts (korpa 
praja), who arc also in some part:? of the district called chukanidars. It is 
estiniattid that 30 per cent, of the land in this district has ])asscd from 
the liands of tho zemindar into those of intermediate holders, mostly to 
jotedfirs known in Uav as middle men. E8j)ecially to the east of this 
district v(?ry large tenures held by such jotedars exist. 

Under tho Maliommedan Governmeut, the rule of assessment of tho 
Government re\eiiue in the district of Bengal appears to have been that 
its amount as settled for each piece of land should be dch^rruined at the 
pergunnah rates, according to tbo nature of the soil, the species and the 
extent of the cultivation on it, and tho position of the cultivator; 
according as he was paikhast or khndkh.ast. In fact, however, in this 
district, this rule was subject to endless variation, according to the 
immemorial usage of different pergunnahs, or rather according to the 
multiplicity of usages current in different villages in the same per¬ 
gunnah. Tho rates being once fixed on measurement were not sup¬ 
posed to be liable to change ; but it was supposed that a yearly survey 
should be made to ascertain wdiat extension or diminution had taken 
place in the lands under cultivation, and what change had been made in 
the produce cultivated, the rent-roll being revised accordingly. As 
naturally might be supposed, such a system was never strictly adhered 
to ; and it is now proposed, by way of illustration, to give some account 
of matters as they in fact existed in a large village in this district some 
85 years ago, previous to the decennial settlement. 
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In the first place, the following statement shows tlie extent of the 
village lands as ascertained on actual measurement in 1196, and the clas- 
siGcation as then found to exist. Second, next is given a statement of the 
rates of rent extracted from the jummabundi of 1195. Third, next a 
stsitement of the actn.il rents paid bv the ryots in ll96, and a calcula¬ 
tion of the rates per beegah on the land as entered in the zemindary 
accounts, as well as on the land actually found to bo possessed by the 
ryots on measurement. It is to be observed that the local beegah exceeds 
tile staudanl boop[:ili by n little more than 15 katas. The proportion is 
taken as 7-4. It i** very important to observe that the rates given in 
Table IT represent only wbat is callctd the assil or original rent, or, in 
ol'lijrwonls, the niu'leus of assessment, and by no means gives an idea of 
W’hat actually wiis paid by the ryots. When—many years previously 
to the period to wbicli iliese tables refer—a general measurement was 
made in the pergunnab of Swarujijinr, this assil jnmmab(^t^r|' wiis 
as.sc.sscd on the lands found in cultivation at different rates according to 
tbo fast (5p3TeT) or crop cultivated. Probably, some regard was sbovm to 
the quality of tiu? soil cultivated, but in succeeding yejirs this consider¬ 
ation aiqxKirs to have been conijiletxdy overlooked. It is not ascertain¬ 
able whether the r.itcs w'ciij then adjusted according to former usage, or 
w’hether they were assessed according to a now valuation. For some 
years an animal survey and revision of the renb-roll, in the manner 
above referred to, w:is made, but latterly debiilod enquiries ceased to be 
made, and little atUmtion was pai<l to tlie (piantity of land under culti¬ 
vation, and scarcely any to the amount of jtroduce. The settlement 
came to bo made for the villages in the porgunnah Golloctivelv, and the 
engagements for the rent were either signed by a few of the principal 
ryots of tho village, or wore (uitered into by farmers of villages called 

’zemraabdars (f«i’^tFt?[)) elsewhere concluded witli what were called 


huzuri jotedars The amount of rent payable by a vil¬ 

lage was determiiKMl merely by a rough estimate, and left to bo apportioned 
among the ryots by the village ameons, who were supposed to continue 
to make the assil jummah () the standard for their proceedings. 
The opening, however, which such a system gave to venality and fraud 
was not negk>cted. Tho rents naturally were enhanced of those who liad 
found no favor with tho ameen, or ivho could not make it his interest to 
show them some consideration, wdiilc tJioso whose position or means gave 
them inflnonce were sure to exorcise it in their own favor. Thus the stand¬ 
ard of assessment wiis alb'red and reduced, and complaints of partiality 
o(‘ the assessment and demand for a new measurement and valuation were 
frequent; and to stave off tlicse, the zemindar would frequently reduce 
the liigher rate of the assil in favor of particular applicants. It was 
not nuiisnal, too, for tlie ryots to come to an agreement among iihem- 
Be\vo-s iu favor of some of their number who might seem to be OVer- 
jwses.'jed. This might be considered a sufficient reason for a reduction in 
the a^jssment of sucli individuals, but the more usual course was to 
grant them as compensation a piece of land called chubani (^tf^) at 
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a low fixed rate, in addition to the other land held by them, the asseat- 
ment on which was allowed to remain unaltered. At times, too, a more 
enlij^htened spirit would prevail, and reductions would be made in the 
rate in particular cjiises to encourage an extension of cultivation. Thus 
it came that in one village from ton to twfjnty rates would prevail, and that 
these might have no obvious connection either with the quality of the soil 
cultivated, or the crop raised upon it; and finally, the assil or original and 
standard rates came to be wholly unattended to, and all mention of them 
even omitted by the zemindar in Ins actual scutement. The rent of tlie 
Luzuri jotedars and zemmahdars likewise was fixed on an estimate, and 
all mention of tla? assil junimah omitted in their tahnds, as in the instance 
given in Table 111.; the reason given being that the settlement was 
tahudi 

As before stated, the assil was only the nnclens of tho assessment. 
It served as the foundation for, or the exaction of, (1) abwabs 
or established cesses; (2) m&thut, or occasional imposts; and (3)kharc}i, 
or contribution to the expense of managing the zemindari. In some vil¬ 
lages the latter vvas replaced by wliat was cjilled nudazi beslii (^T®*fTf^ 
C^fjf)^or estimated iiimunent, wliich wassn])posed to be founded onarough 
(ailtivjition of the increase of cultivation, &c., which could accurately be 
{isc-ertaincd only by that annual survey wliich had been discontiiuu^d. 
These imposts might, or might not., result from tho exaction or 
imi>osil.ion of similar ones by tlu^ (iovernment upon tho zemindars. 
Examples of the manner in whiidi they were assessed on an assil jummab 
of Ils. 100 are givim in Table IV. As a further explanation of the 
manner in which money was exacted I'rom the ryots, some of tho 
headings under whicli tlie zemindar of tlie perguniiah collected his 
revenue arc extracted from the* z.cmindari accounts and cx])lained. In 
the assessment, .as stated in the absti’act. juinma-wasil-baki for 1194, 
ai’cn’ncluded two heads: (1) durbarkharcb(Tif<l^tjj and nazar salami 

(2) gram taki. Tlio durbar kharch is explained to 
be sums ex])(?uded*by the ryois at Baniagai’, the ri'sidenco of the some 
time zemindar, Ilanee llhawani, either in presents to t he ainlah or for their 
private charges whilst tlu've: the nazar saliimi to bo a ]>rosent to tlie 
zemindar in tlie year 1193. KeitJicr of these articles ajipear to have 
been included in the asscssmeiit previous to 1191, and the zomiudur’s 
agent was not ashamed to admit that they had been unjustly exacted. 
The gram tal<i was colleetral :is ceiiirihution for th^i several villngen 
to Cbaiid Thaknr in 1198, and, similarly, afterwards added to swell the 
rental. The IbUowing are tho chief heads of mceipt in the pergunnah 
cash account for tiie same year, over aud above the ground rents paid 
by tlie lyots :— 

1. Mufussali bazi jummah sicca Bs. 171-4-4, 

said to consist of tlio following six items:— 

(a.) Gurgachh salami C^PTlf^)? a fixed fee paid by cer¬ 

tain lyots for their sugarcane presses, which is from 
usage due, whether they work their presses or not. 
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(h.) Nai salami (;?t^ a customary fee paid by certain 

barbers of some village for the priviletje of exercising 
their^ profession. The ryots choose and remove the 
barber at pleasure. 

(c.) Duiji salami a similar customary fee paid by 

tailors of a few villanes. 

(d.) (*r1cVlrt^)> » fijted and trivial impost contributed by 

the rj ots of a few >'illages; origin unknown. 

(e.) Cowrie sokht (?:f%>iC^1), estimated g;iin from the sale of 
cowries received on account of the reuis of some villages. 
If cowries be received, and the sale of them produce a 
profit adequate to the fixed jummali, nothing on tliis ground 
was levied Irom the ryots; otherwise the juinmah was 
made good by a general contribution. 

(/,) Pushkarni rnuski and jhon bikri a fixed jummah 

on account of fislj caught in tanks or thrown up in the 
channels made for watering tlu! ground ( not included in 
the jrdkar). In some ])laces, tlui village amecn used to 
take the fish and sidl them ; in others, the ryots used to 
tiikc them uud pav the fixed jummah. 

2. Plialkur a small item not exceeding sicca Rs. 70, 

being fixed payment on account ol fruit ti'ces. 

3. Maina kroki (utf^STt C3FTf^), impost of about Rs. 740, 
added in the time ol' llaiieo Bliawaiii to comi)ensatc for some reduc¬ 
tions made in Mofiissil sirangami 

4. Saver duties eollccted in giinges,' luYts, and bazars 

(^3? '9 uud the rent paid for fisheries about sicca 

Es. 1,242. 

5. Sudder bazi jummah ( — 


(a.) Kitabnt bukshi amounting to sicca Rs. 52, or 

tliat collected by the bukshi and consisting of 

the following items :—(1) Jajman salami *i'lwff5r), 

a fixed fee paid by the purubit or ministerial brahmin of 
the Sahoos, an inferior caste of Hindus; (2) Mulla salami 
An annual fee paid by the kazi • 

(3) F«ti (v^D raeJicate on death without hem; (4) 
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(h.) Huzuri bazi jummah amounting to sicca 

Rs. 68, paid in at the sudderpergunuah cutcherry comprising 
(1) punuia salami ^TPftf^)> customary presents to 

the :femindar on settling day ; (2) gachh bikri (^’f^ 
price of trees belonging to the zemindar; (3) gurgachh 
salami an animal fee on the sugarcane 

presses of such ryots as have been accustomed to pay 
them i (4) dewalia Brtlanii an annual 

fee paid by tlie jagheer dewalias, who repair the ciitchorry 
buildings, conduct the treasure to llvmgpore, and jierforin 
other services; (5) darji salatni, fee paid by jaghger 
tailors; (6) bibaher nsarooh (f^^rJT?( ’>T^r)j aii incon¬ 
siderable lee levied on marriages. 

6. Miithut an assessment on the ryots, in addition to the 

tnhnd jummah, levied to defray various articles of expense below, partieu- 
liirizcd and fluctuating in its amount according to the expense incurred. 
iSicea Us. 1,051-15-11. 

(a) Thakur Seba expenses of different Hindu 

festivals. 

(h.) Pir semi {f^if f^rf^) offerings to Mussulman saints. 

(c.) Aniudruft khiu’cb t'aveiling charges of 

amlab. 

{d.) Kcharnn diet-money of jagliir bearers when em¬ 

ployed hy the naib, «tc. 

(e.) Khairat, cliaritablo presents to old servants, Ac. 

(_/'.) Atitau cliaritablo presents to travellers and 

mendicants. 


(ff.) Seropa k]iarch( diet-money given to persons 

tim[»lo3 ed to bi'ing cloths, itc., given to the ryots. 

(A.) Foiizdari kliarch expense attending the 

apprehension of dacoits. 

(i.) Beri kharch exjiense of malu ng feet irons. 


(J.) Isalvsha kharch (^^rt expense of making a survey of 

the perguunah. 

(A.) Contingent expenses at liilts. 

(l.) Presents to the naib on conveying the settlement papers to 
Rungpore, and his travelling expcnsfjs. 

(m.) Expenses of siugera at tlie temple of Sham Rai. 

(n.) Petty contingencies at the cuteberry. 

(o.) Ray an kharch ^5^), expense of provisions given to 

Expenses on the dol-jatra at sukrat festival, presents to 
Sham Rai, &c. (»frrt liTll). 
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(q.) Saljibati kliarch fruit sent to Rungpore on 

Chrifitiuas and New Year’s Day and diet-money of the 
cooliae conveying it. 

7. Barbardari Wffsi). The expenses of'the naib on visit¬ 

ing the pergunnah assessed by the principal ryots on tho whole 
tenantry, si<;(‘a Rs. 2,421. 

8. Seropa na%ar voluntary presents to the 

zemindar in return for shawls, cloths, turbans, &c., bestowed, sicca 
lls. 839. 

9. Butta . Gain on the exchange of rupees. Sicca Rs. 17. 

, To give a correct id{*,a of the i)roportion borne by those cesses tor 

the rental of the zemindar, it is projier to state that for the whole 
pergunnah his receipts (irrespective of money borrowed and of the 
income derived from his privah* binds) ai'e said to have amounted for tho 
year 1194 to sicca Rs. 55,201-0-3. 

Further, to elucidate the iiroportion of the nmtal to the actual ])ro- 
duco of the pergunnah, two more tables are appended (N(»s. V and Yl). 
Tlie first is a staUiment as made at the time of the ))roduco of the land 
in the six ])riacipal crops grown in the pergunnah, said to amount to tour- 
fifths of tho total cultivation, tho result for st^mdard beegahs and coin 
being added. The prices are said to be the average for three years of 
those current in the various hats; but one of these, it must he remarked, 
was a year of considerable scarcity. The CAkaiL of the land of the first, 
second, and third quality, is assumed as tiie same; but it stated that in 
the pergunnah there was a gre.ak'.r extent of the first quality than of 
the second, and of the second than of tho third. In the next tiiblo two 
ploughs of land are takim, and the projiortion under each crop, assumed 
as a fair average from observation, stated, with the resulting value of 
produce, wliicli also is exhibikal in the sl,an<lard measure. 

Those results, :is gathered l‘or tho pijrguimah of Svariippur from the 
investigations held there prior to the formation of the decennial settle¬ 
ment, may be taken as a fair example of the state of inattei s as they 
existed in this district at that jieriod. The zemindars of the rest of the 
district hal ing been unfortunately engaged cm the terms oflered them, 
detailed investigations were not necessary elsewhere; and the early 
vernacular rtjcords of this district Laving been destroyed by fire, it 
is very difficult to gain authentic information concerning the settle¬ 
ment at this period so far as regards the cultivators. 

A large number of sebcdules of rates, or uirikli namas 
exist in tho colloetorate, having apparently been filed by the Kanoongoes 
about the year 1828. They exist for all tiio pergunnahs, giving the rates 
of each village ; but some from decay are almost valueless. The date 
to which tlio papers refer is not Sjieoified, but they appear to refer to a 
I time not long subsequent to the permanent settlcmeut. By that time 
^ tho practice of making taslwari settlements settb?- 

I ment at rates do^wndiug on the article cultivated, appears to havo 
been very generally abandoned, and the rates were detenniued by the 
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quality of the soil, which was classed variously in the diiTereut per^in-,' 
iiahs, and even in the different villages of tlie same [)er<junnah. It still,k 
liowever, continued ciistomarv to charge at hifjlier rates for tlie more re-| 
niunerative crof)^, and for homestead land. Thus, almost every wlw'.re where 
sugarcane, bamboos, pan-gardens, betel trees, and tobacco, were grown, 
we find them sejrarately entered in the schedules, though these crops do 
not necessarily require a different soil from some others not so se})aralcly 
rated. Again, we often find more than one kind of homestead land,— 
that occupi('d by inlerior tenants being charged at somewhat less rates 
Than rJiat on wliich the ryot himself dwelt. fSpecimens of the manner 
hi which thd! land is rated in these schedules are given lailow for the 
]U'incipal ])ergiinuahs iu the district. It cannot bo sujiposed, however, ^lat 
these truly indieate the position of the ryots. One cannot think that 
th(} zemimlars all at once ceased to exact those imposts to which the 
rvots had been so long subjoef; indecnl it is known that too many of them 
c(ttitinue to be leiied lo the ju'esent <hiv, and that old imposts have even 
been sii|)plemcut.od by new ones. When, liowever, the Government at the 
permanent sctthMiient transferred a largo share of its zemiudary rights 
U) the then colleelors ol* its I’evenne, it gave up, or at least ceased to 
exercise, its right of in<|uiry into the working of the system under the 
zemindars : and the coiise(|Ui‘ne(^ is, that tlicre arc no results of didailed 
iiKjiiiries to gm'd<^ us fnrtlu'r in this investigation. Inibrnialiou has been 
sought from all the princi}>al landholders and uianagi'rs in the district; 
but the inquiries as regards rental havi' met with very spaiing and inexact 
roplh's; and this indeed is not a subject lor wonder at a time when tlie 
income-tax gatherers arc scouring every J'art of the district. No doidit 


much valnahlc iul*ormntion lies hid in many zemindary cutcherrics, hut 
it will reipiirc more than moral influence to bring it out. 
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j* 

ClassiflvMwi of Lari^n of Mouzak Iiadhdndffar,in Pergunnah Smrnppiir^ 
ait found on ineamrement in tiu: year 1790, Zamhi liakhaj or total 
land 5,041 bcennh 3 kattu/t^ L. AT. 






B. 

TL 

1 

Parti. 


Waste* unoccupied land 

846 

1 

(“•) 

Laik parti 


'I’liar lit* lor culiivatiou 

sio 

8 

a 

c 

Son parti 

5f5r 

One j'car unoccupied 

O 

1 

P 

Du Kun parti 

CTfl 9|-Ef^ • 

Two years uiiiicc upied 

11 

10 

y 

Sunat piu'j.j 

••• 

ScviTul ditto 

23iJ 

17 

(6.) 

Gbnir 1.1 ik 
piirli 

«rtr*r? 

That iiiilil (iir i'ii11i\:iti()n 

rm 

3 

a 

Kai!$ta 

ami 

Ilomls. jiiilKs, aru^ dilclics 

1 

5C» 

3 

p 

Jun^al 


Krircst aiul ^rriuiiij; iauds ... 

215 

4 

y 

J'liHhkami 


Tanks and l)ank^ ol tanka 

11 

12 

s 

tvlmiuhik 


Pits 

0 

4 

f. 

Nmli 


Ik'ils ami bu!lk^ ol' rivers 

150 

0 

c 

Biljulitf^aiula 


INTf^iiiiul lake 

150 

0 

yi 

lliiLukur 


River sHiid-liankfi ... ... 

13 

0 

2 

Baki linsil 

aTfsp ■■• 

IvomaiiiiujL; pi'ittluclivi.' land's 

■1,195 

2 

(a.) 

Btizi /.amiii 


As sjM'cified brbnv 

1,121 

12 

a 

GlHUrlmllturiUfi' '' 

... 

579 

12 

1 

Brulimuttar 


.LutkIh best (I wed un Prulitnins 

iI3 

17 

2 

Dobuttar 


Rndowerl for rolifjiou.s purposca ... 

6 

14 

3 

Katii bin 11 


Lands nssij^Tird for reli^jious and 
cluiritiiljlc expensns at IkMiuroa... 

1G7 

7 

4 

Piriiiil 


Laiuls assigned for Ibo proservn- 
tionoJ'touiba of Muasulimui saints 

18 

I 

14 

6 

Lakbi'rnj 


Lands ass*ij^Tir‘d Ibr llu* support of 
diflurent jutsouh ... 

1 

1 

31 

17 

0 

Omin kaebari 


Cnicliari compound ... 

1 

3 
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B. 

E 

p 

Zrmidari kha- 
mkr 

^t?r 

Privatp land of armindar 

17» 

c 

y 

Cliokran 


Lflndsn£!ni|^rd in lieu of wapos as 
Mow ... 


0 

1 

Ja'iniii clinkmn 

^•Nnrt'T - 

Ansigned land payinj; rent. 

282 

3 

2 

Bojanitti ekak- 
rau 


Dif.to paying no rout... 

RO 

17 

w 

Eiiki rayriii 

- 

Remaining bind ftccupicd 1»\ ryotn 


10 

1 

a 

Ehud 

c-»rrTf 

Bui Ming liiTid and mii])Oi]n(L:t 

m 

18 

P 

TJapi krtiida 


Bit 1 ft of principal ryota 

157 

16 

y 

T*p»jn. btivi 

<sr^ 

9 

BiHo of inferior ryots 

321 

4 

9 

Kill Ian kliufl 

COlTf - 

Cultivnicd lands 'Atniif’rly occupied 
by Jiuusf'H 

38 

13 

e 

DavjGfa biivi 

TT^r-ftl - 

IBuKsuliriaii tomb land subioci. to 
rciiii ... ... . . 

2 

15 

c 

l):ir<T;i bnri 


Bitlo not subject to rent. 

0 

13 

19 

Kliuna bari 

^iifl 

IToiiflc land rated at a lower rate... 

76 

0 

0 

l^nki fimU 


Keinaining cultivated lauds 

2,5B6 

13 

1 

Shall lit) 


Land producing a crop of nus riei? 
or kliunecr uud a crop of uunin . 

1 

m 

13 

3 

Shall lal 

TTtfci ^rliT - 

Airion riee only 

1,316 

12 

3 

Bhadai Lal 

5TT5T - 

Bliadur rice only 

103 

3 

4 

Buna Bhali 

’TTfir 

Buna rice only 

6 

18 

0 

Kati do 

CTfl 

A rropof Tthadarand a crop of kali 
rice 

G 

14 

0 

Kali lal 


Ka.ti rice only 

35 

1 

7 

Sirri do 

. 

A CTOp’of bliadar and one of mus¬ 
tard 

185 

6 

8 

Sirri lal 

. 

Mustard^only 

08 

2 

0 

Tamaku do 

cirl ■•• 

Bliadar rice and tobacco 

0 

13 

10 

ITkh 


SugOTCano only 

13 

8 

12 

Tdt 


Mulberry only 

10 

6 
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B. 

13 Tlrhar 


Urhur^nly 

64 

U l^oJruri do 

C?1 

Bliiidar rice and kalai 

6 

1i3 Thakuri lal 

Vtif? 

Kalai only 

68 

36 Burbuti do 

CTfl 

Burbuti only 

0 

17 from do 

CTfl 

A cro]> of bhadar rice and one of 
wiir*at 

0 

1? Gom lal 


AVbeat only 

0 

19 Juu do 

CTfl 

Blindarricp, Ibrn barley 

S4 

2Q Jnu lul 


Barl^'y only 

5 

21 Mu.sur do 

CTfl 

l#s» 

Bbadnr rice, tl ion urns iir 

12 

22 Musur lal 

?TTcT 

Musur only 

0 

23 Kiipa» do 

WT’T CTfl •• 

Col ton, (hen Bhadar rice 

1 

l^upas lal 

5Tf5=r ■• 

('olldti only 

3 

25 KboBari do 

c^^tf? CTf! •■■ 

Bhadar rice and khcaari 

3 

* 

26 Arioda 

vflr?f«l 

Castor-oil plant only ... 

0 

27 Pat 

9\\^ 

Jute only 

0 

28 Haridra 


Turmorio only 

1 

2D Til 

f^5T 

SoBamum only 

4 

30 BuiguTi 


Brinjal only 

0 

31 Klior 

c«r^ fSp ^ - 

o 

Lor^j fp*ass only 

14 

Oa lUran 

. 

Bamboo only ... ... 

10 

33 EucUUti dori 

Tff? 

Muatard Bo^\’n on land on 'irliich 
rice BivdlingH arc raised 

0 

34 Kaoldia lal 


Aghoni rico aeedlings only ... 

131 

35 I’lirLi rajati 


land held byrjota, but Idt fallow, i 

138 
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TABLE 11. 

Rates of AssilJmnmah in Tindhiuapav^ Pevfjnmvih Si}<n'ui.ij.ntrj extracted 
frow tlu! Jiwiahmdi for IISIU, 1783-84. 


(;'T.AS» Of Land. 

Cm 

9 

)r‘ 

1p1. Ilnl^ 
jifr Tiocul 
llcvgab. 

. 

*2iul Rato 
prr lif»(;nJ 

3nl Rato 
por IjiK-al 

Avora?;o per 

Avnrnj'o per 
StaTidiird 
Bce^iiL. 



Rh 

.A 

G. 

Rh 

.A 

(1. 

R^ 

.A 

G. 

S.].:s.A 

. G. 

K. 


Kliood ... 

24 

1 

5 

0 

1 

0 

ir? 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

8 

2 

6-07^ 

Shall lal... 

14 

0 

8 

0 


7 

15 

0 

7 

{) 

0 

4 17 

1 

2*0t> 

Ivalilul ... 

G 

0 

4 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

19 

2 

1*8 

i'liiadni ... 

3 

0 

3 

5 

u 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

15 

0 

16 

rk 

2 

0 

6 

0 

„ 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

10 

2-8 

I’liakuri ... 

0 

0 

t 

2 

G 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

15 

0 

1 

0 

11 

Oil 

SiiiTL'olal... 

4 

0 


0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

:i 

0 

0 

.3 

12 

3 

2-2 

Muaur lal 

1 

0 

2 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1-2 

riijulmh... 

2 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

11 

0 

2-8 

Jow lui ... 

'2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

10 

0*11 

Anihar ... 

• 3 

0 

6 

0 

0 

2 

10 1 

1 0 


1 

0 1 

1 

0 

3 

3 

1 

111 

Tat 

4 

0 

8 

5 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

5 

i 

G 

17 

1 

41 

Til 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

; 

i 

2 

0 

0 

1*3 

Scrroe do 

3 

0 

N 

IG 

(1 

H 

0 

0 

0 

o 

1 

0 

7 

18 

1 

411 

Bhidi do 

1 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 j 

1 

0 

0 

(t 

i 

1 

10 

0 

0 

61 

Tamaku... 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

i 0 

j 

0 

{) 

i 0 

3 

0 

0 

1*9 

i^aridra ... 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

i 0 

1 

0 

0 

i 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1‘9 

|H^BBiiA-i"Chakcrap ... 

7 

0 

6 

12 

0 

3 

2 

1 

i 0 

t 

.3 

2 

i" 

i 

2 

19 

0 

1-8 
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TABLE III. 


Ahulrael Ammit irf ihe ndunt liitfea of lient juthl hf the. Bijotn of Rddhd- 
7 nofo.r, as found on nii'irsareumuf in the jjear 11JM5 (178i)-!)U). 


; J-mnm i • 

, ATfon- ^ , 

lUNfj Tti LaNJI ah FflVWT) OIT £ ^ 
‘ TiiK Si;kvky. 

!1>(||.'1.0P 

, I!!'»;. .... 

! _ ' i . 1 S'? 


j '== Kvoli. '^= Total. 

■.~r.'r : '5 I - ? 

c --US £j T.a 

: ‘'•-I ! sa *• 

' S; I . ^ \ ^ 


%r. I I" 


= ? 


E'S^ j 5 

• I - • t- 4J 


- O "5 X 'O 


d I *6. I ® 7 J 

H o ® I t; gn 

'r-^’S I JS J = ' 

j a 3 s'; 

e O-^ C-^- ' 


• H (' i ». t- M. ' R- «'• U. A. O.isil A 0 K Sit A G K R. A. P. 

■ ' ■ '■ i I ! 

1‘olnl rvfl' "^“1 . ■ j 

i-ii ikiTJio liiii'l >>'>* j ‘ ; j 

1!»L.PI1*'"’ '‘"“"‘‘i «U7 s Ki'iitl o'. finOKWiS 15 10 aoi 4 sjl ? 2 00 8 0 0 0 4 11 

! i I ! i 

llimiri .l..l.'.liirV .. ! l,;m i:i 2,'’.<t7 4 71 7i2.:41 11 . 1,2«* IMkOH C :!,0 7 8 2 0 4 6 

! : I ! i 

ToIttI ... ;1,H1I2 1 :l.07:i 0 27.'i 7|:v«s 7 . 1,B4(» 14 :i0 14i:i lO 7 H 1;0 4 8 


rniiHHrH.sM 


It in' i\ lr.| 7 <>| 


TAliLE lY 


j\if Pentiniiiah S\'ai‘iij>j>u)‘ and / uriijj hu/l'fdnu'i. 


•Imniiiitli KloioJ ... 
tjlii&kiiau 


l'*irst Tut-'ll 


.ra'sli i>r Pan 


jH. A. CJ. K 'U. A. (i- K I 

. . I (i {> 0 0 i 

I (1 0 (I i 

■ ! - ! 

... 1:5 0 n I 

... n 0 I 


I Rkmaukr. 

I Ciilh?«l Tnftflsoitrii' juminuli in tbw imn 
i uouiilH 


bti'i .imi Totiil ... onn 0 0 n 

Habiiiiin (MillHill, iVc., l>i of 

Kivo>iiiJ toitti ... ... ri3 1 fi .f 

TlunlToiiil ... IlM 1 « 3, 


Asdil junininli» iitHiiiiinp biizi jiiinniub 

HiiO il’ ihiTi* 1 m‘ anv, tukoii 

Hi Its. 101) iiiu‘ mouLh, or V&ilt uf iiud 
ia Rh. 


llalla anua on tltinl toliil ... 


... '114 2 0 


Voiii'ili Total .. 


ll(«5 & M aj 


Malhtit. \i’., 4 inouihs on | 

AtVKiiil toiMl wiib !tl Iv as*. ... ^ 30 0 3 0 
Pcr^UQUiih kLiars'll uu khiiil jiiiuinah ; 

ut4»nt|i Willi imita ... | 4 7 2 0| 

Tail tot *.*.1, moiitUH on i»«*ooimI lotai j I 

witlioiii lialU .. j 20 1.3 7 0 

buhiltuii, .^i* . moiitu!- on siiMini lotal j 

witliout li»tu ... ... ... 40 9 7 0| 


(.h'liUil Tulal . 


. «7 I 7 2j 

S. Ub. ... 203 0 10 It 
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7 


Kmivhauhafi 



12. 

A. O.K. 

n. A. C. K.i 

Khoo<l jiimniah 


H 

0 

0 

(>! I 

i'hukoraii ... 


U 

0 

0 

0 

1 

First: Total 


111 

1) 

t) 

0, ; 

FasH 



0 

0 

o: 

Sptrond Tidal 


11)1) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

llal'iiinn f'lmntli, &i'., 0^ inoiillifi 

Oil 





j 

HOfcmd loitil 

... 


1 

fl 


» 

Third Total 

... 

l.'il! 

1 

« 



Ihiilti unnu 

... 1 

11 

i 

3 

0 

I 

Fourth Total 






Kii) T) H 

MHthut. Fiiythancli, Ac*., 6i lomilha 


r.‘i 

q 

Ifl 

1 

l/.anliiri 1 imoiiUi 


H 

6 

(1 


i 

I’M";'Uiniuh kliiuvli { mouth ... 


4 

7 

2 

0 

1 

JhitUi nt l.i riuiia ... 


0 

M 

3 

‘ 

; 

Total 



U) 

10 

a 

: 

1 

Tub ml Niijaii [i iiioutha 



0 

0 

0 

*.y^ 10 10 u 

(iruiul Total 






•jr.o i.^i 10 2 

\ 







Kkuahks. 


1 . Shall' or AgharJ Jlma . 

2 . IjhafluL dlian 

3 . MuRtiird ... 

4. Tlmkuri ... 

6 . Arahur 


TABLi: V. 


I 


l*rodnrc nf: Prodin'iMir! l*nMliirrn(’ 


>1 ol' 

lirsl 

(jualily. 


iihi'rgjih of a 1)1 

^^iToncI ! til ini 


quulilv. 


([luilii y. 


i A vorngif 
lavgiili. 


\jilii(' oT 

]H’imIu(t tjf 
|:i hiM'gulj in 
! Si era Uh, 


M S(IJU\V.);M S((iO\V.) M S(1JU\V.)=M S(fMAV.)i It. A 


In 2 0 

» au o 
2 32 0 
2 32 0 
2 4 0 


i 


i 3 « 0 


Ii) 0 0 j 7 0 <J 

I 

7 o u I 4 ;to 0 

1 30 (J ! 1 2 0 

I 

2 4 tl I ] 2 0 

I 
I 


1 10 0 
1 ;4o 0 


1 2 0 
] 2 0 


10 20 0 I Say 3 8 


7 13 O 


1 3i^ u\ 
1 30 0 I 
1 20 0 I 

I 

I 

1 30 0 i 


1 8 
1 0 
1 1 
1 4 
0 12 


I 


Kstiiiinli'd 

of 

av**rjigi‘ 

producrof 

(I in 

Klrindunl 

Jt«. 


2 13 

0 03 
0 6 
0 CJ. 
0 70 
0 iS 


6 . Masuri 
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TABLE VI. 


Oops grnwri. 


Slufc)ido (uf'h.'iui find bluiddi Uliuii) 

SliuLi lal (ii{;lumi dLaii only) 

LhaoaL dll mi only 

SiiTiMtrli) (niiLstriTd am! Miadai dlian) 

Brrroi' In* (inushinl only) 

Thakni'idii (knlHi imhI Idimhii dlniii) 

Tbakurl ltd (kulai only) 
i\ruhur 

Mussunlo (iMUBHur nnd Mnidai (lljiin) 

IkluHBur lul (uiU!i»uc uuK) ... 

Ti.lnl 

I)r>lur1 iVtr Rood jVilli mul Iriu linn 

Koitiiiiniri^f prodiur or S. Ks. ‘J-() pi r lnri:{ih 


iNumWr of. 
iuilfi f"Vl'ro.t«r.-oi)er 

ioachoroi,.: '•‘'‘•K'*'*- 

\ Total va- ; Tin? same 
■ luo of j»ro-' ri'iiucf’d fur 
diir(! of i HtiindaiTl 
each crop.: bce^alis. 

i 

1 

i 

8. K. 

A. 

S. K. 

A. : 11. A. G 

1 

i 

2 i 

i 1 

4 

0 

8 

i 

(1 ; 4 13 a 

I ! 

i 

3 

8 

21 

0 13 12 8 

1 i 

1 1 

1 

8 

1 

8 : 0 14 7 

1 1 

^ 1 i 

i) 

0 

2 

0 i 1 3 6 

1 

1 

' i 

1 

0 

J 

0 ; 0 0 8 

■ 1 

tl 

1 

2 

1 1 1 4 1 

1 i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 ! 0 10 4 

: I 

1 ] 1 

1 

1 

4j 

1 

4 ; 0 13 1 

i ' i 

1 

V2 

1 

12 1 1 l) 

i i 

0 

VI 

0 

12 0 7 3 

i ! 

I 1 



d.a 

(i , L>|. 24 

f 

! 

; ' 



2 

1 

K : 1 4k 

! .... : 



;18 

0 22 8 


i 


Sana's tv tltr variotts i>f lauiL ionf u^ed 

in /itoiffjnu'f:. 

Thfso UT(‘ Jill 1<Tins ;ip|ilir(l to tlu* liiinl (K‘(ni]»io(l By honsos and 
ntiHtti klioitivilri tli<‘Jidjoiiiini; (toinpouiid and ^anKni land. \Jt-l»astii 
rlmnilui. b;i!<t.u is sindi land whi(.di Jias debi^rlod and niBtr- 

iiiiiii, biiDiu kiiiiiiiiiiHln, wards Immirlit into fnliivation. A. distinction is 
iif-Uwiu, ami drawn in asscssimnil Bctwison the land tints occupied 

by tlii^ tenant hiinseir and that made tniw to his dependents, the Ibrinm' 
l>i'inor culled Uhodhari, tla* latter projahAri. J*alaii means ihu compound 
tviiiel) nanaius uiieniiivated. 


This is the ju'ineipal distrihution of lands under cultivation observed 
p , in several perixnnnahs. The first is a rich mixed 

ai, II ai. 11 n. .j rjpjj,, j^cexjlld is a .stiff 

rod soil baldly suitable for any crop except winter rice. The last ib 
<*liicHv sand. 


DftU ghuir 

t»ik bhangtt, juli bluui^a. 


Arc nunics ^ivcii to various sorts of brolvfjn 
lands, such as sandy hollows, ^n-onml left waste 
for ]>astiire, ituciillurable laud^ ditches, water- 

coiu sos, A:c. 
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An atiompt has bofin wailo in tlio accompanying table to give 
specimens of all the classification of soil to be foun^ in the Kaiioongoes* 
])apcrs referred to. The nainc^s of the soils are verv' iiurnoroiis, and thoro 
is nothing in the ])apers to explain tlicir signiticance. In the absence 
of proper hooks of refisrcncc, it is iinpossihlc to do tnoro than guess 
at the moaning <)f some of them, or, at the. b('.s|', to rely on the cxjtlana- 
tioii given by natives, ndvo generally arc moio anxioirs to convey 
inforniatioii than to test it.s ac(!iiracy. It will be seen that the modes 
ot’ a viirioii.s, and lliat in oiir |H;rgiiniiali iiion; 

syst«jm than one are most frtH|n<’nlly ado]>ted. I’aliladalia is the only 
onis however, wIkm'O the faslwari assessment apjaiars then to have 
continued in force in its integrity. Iti the (jtlier pcrgurinahs, eitJior the 

jatwaii or rakamwiiri assessment has Iwa'ii 

a(l<>|)ted, or llic laiul has luM-n ass«‘ssetl at a general rat(‘ iiTcspectlvo 
of its cjiialitv. Only in a very lew perguunahs, siieh as t>v:UMi])pur, 
Jlarabilla, and Isluiiiaiaid, and tliesi; by no means the most inijiorLant 
in tlie, distriel, do, what can be called j>ergimnali rates, exist at all. 
In (he rest, the as.ses.siiient is fixed indejicnJeiitly for cacli village. 

The rates slated in tliese Kanoongoos’ y):i})er.s are still snpposcHl, as 
a rule, to repj’eseiit wlial is demaJidabh* from the ryots at (lui prest^nt 
day, and in eases of dispute lh(;y are still relerred lo. Local investiga- 
lions only can show what n<iw is actually paid hy the cnltivatm's of 
llo- tsoil. A.S tlu'.se vaios >v<'i'c f(»rni<‘rly tl.xed o\or«dy on a a,n<.l 

f>i'U‘n y)artial <3stiinal.o of the anioimt of land lie.ld by the tenant, hirt 
rent has noAv-a-chiys, from the in«>re aecnrato sy'.slem of nnja.snrc'nieiit 
employed, virtiially been ituavased. Jf measiireineiit be not i?i such 
cases actually (.‘inployed, the ]nm'er of enloreing it jmt by law in the 
Iiatids of the zemindar <]iiickly brings the ryots to terms. The 
following <*stimate of iht* pres(*nl. rates, payahl<^ by tlui t,<'W*"*try, Iran 
been siipplie<l by, the iSnpeiiuteuJout of the Maui Suruomoye’s large 
ostalo iu tills district. 



0 
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Jut 

% 


2n(l 


A \rl 

•6;1 


t 0 <o 4 0 per nUI. brcpuh 


(>">0111 ... 12 li 3 0 

CW'.^si 


I'uii bhriij ... 1^ to 5 U por FitU. bcej'ah. 


Vi\\\ni .. h 0 3 B 

<'n?r'{5T 


>■ f> 


3rd „ .. I t liiivum ... i'f 1 8 , two crop laiul , DuklniiidH 


i 




i 


ilb 






II 10 ,, I 8 




ClitihririLm ... I'* li „ 0 li>, oiiP cri>l> Uml i K\i, lilMiiiilti ... jo 0 „ 0 J 2 

i I 


Hiistu ... I (I „ 4 ciillivabli* wu.^h* LniU ... o 0 ,, O 12 


» IS 


5?i"g- 




1‘jiir Irnnhi ... !l 0 „ .1 K, uM jiiiii uiii'iii'i) ' I’.li.iiiia liuriij '1 0 ,, tl 8 


j i 

! 

(iarJcu . . j Hiijili.il 

jfrrt^s 


! el^1 


1 i> ,, 3 0, iialuitrws ;'lai ... 0 „3 0 

! ^'iST 


fl II 


II If 


If II 


; ivhsir 


» 10 ,, 1 8, jiito 


^>5 


l^aiiiboo .. ; Hjiit 


KuslOft 




1 ft „ 8 0 


II II 


trt I 


» 10 „ 1 ii, ricisflCPillinjTfl . ; Cirhlmn liiuiclui'o 10 „ 1 8 


If If 




1 


Hii[*0reuu(» ; 




p 0 „ G 0, mulberry 


'iixt 


.Nil 


fs)?T 


3 0 „ C 0 


1 0 „ a 0 


II fl 


II» It ■» 
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Tlio rates in Svanippur are n'portecl to 1)e still tbe same as those laid 
down ill the Kanooii^oes'papers, hut local einjuiry seimis to show that ba>st.u 
and nt-bastn lands arc now char^j:c:ihl(! at a rate 8 lamias higher than 
ihnnerly. The I’ollowiiig rates liavc boon extracted iVom Act X. suixh 
decided in this Collcctoratc. 


TSi'jliiim Ilf Vi»!'(*iinMuh< 


Bill! ai’ji'Liiil 



1 \jLiiu*s nf V'illni'CM 

(IlnSN Ilf Soil. 

Li'inil 1 
Uiilr. I 

1 

.! 

AaHi'n.'iiiiriil. 

iJiitn por 
hI.iiikIhitI 



jis. A. r.i 




Itiistii. 

4 3 4 1 

I1o<‘;4kIi 

2-106 


?rT¥ 



J 


Puluii . 

4 3 4 








b 

Iiip-Uliiiudii 

1 » 1 


■7r.» 







KIc-L-h.iiKlri . 

0 12 1) 


•467 






i 

llllIlllittnR 

4 3 H 


2 40B 


d. 

<T*f 





! Uiidiliiin. 

0 rj 


•107 







i 

i\h;U' . 

2 10 8 


IT,34 


i 

1 





I 

1 Hngul . 

1 3 4 


V-4II6 

\ 

1 

! 


1 



, A Will . 

(1 1 -j. r» 

I);mi 

1 -OHS 


^T3'<rm 


1 


I 

1 Doyjini .! 

0 10 K ; 

■U06 


1 ^[rg^r 


! 


. 

’ t'KIiHViini 

t) 8 7 


■720 

! 

1 c'>rTr?r5i 




i 

1 ('liaharicn . 

0 4 4 


•366 


1 5r«t?i^ 

J_ 




FuliiMu* 

7ft 


.Sun!us OWiriim ... ■ riii’lui 


7 B 0 



■03 
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tiarhiKlii . 

JIiiMr H'ir:i .i 

Til IS nt^i 1 
1 

UhnUi . 

2 i 0 

Kipnli 



J>ojum. 

c?:c?rT 

1 14 0 



1 

Snvnm. 

1 13 0 

1 

1 . 


1 

i 

; Chuhiirnm . 

i 0 12 10 

1 
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Kamefl of Pergonnaha. 

Names of Yillages. 

CluRB of Soil. 

IjORftl 

Ualo. 

a 

or 

AnaeaMitent. 

Uiiktipur . 

Khaiiinr Itownli 

Khod biutiL . 

4 4 9 

ltp<>gnh 



Ut-baitii . 

1 6 10 




Dugun . 

1 5 10 




Buns ... . 

1 6 to 




Puliiu . 

«iisn*T 

1 S lU 

1 




Khar . 

«rT5' 

0 

117 




Awul . 

1 5 10 




Doyam. 

CTT'^fST 

1 1 7 




Hnyam. 

^;c^*r 

0 10 7 



Ust-e por 
RtaiitUrd 
bcepab. 


ff 



Tlioro is no reason to suppose that Act X. has rosult<^(l in anvthin^r 
like a <;ou<iral ('nhanoeuiciit of rate in this district, nor iiavo its "oj»«rii- 
tions Ueeii very reinarkahlc in any particular part of’ it. The fact that 
so small a proj)orLioii el the ry<)tH[»<).ss('ssari^iit. of occupancy" sufficiently 
aciumuts for tliis. The ry'ots "(.‘tujrally arcs settled for a term only, and 
on the ex|)iry <>1 their cnj^aoemciits hav'o to make the best bargain tluiy 
can with their huvlloi'ds. TJiore is reason to think that (oihancod rent 
is gained rrion; g(jnerally l>y the exaction of cesses tlian by' any atteitii)t 9 
to change long oxisting^rates. The figures gi\ en in answer to para- 
gra])h 3 snllicientlv show that, as far as the operation of Act X. cmnes 
to the surface in bringing eases into eourt, its etieets had been trifling. 
Tlie fear of being dragged into a law-suit, however, is amply sufficient 
to cause a considcrahle amount of pressure to bo borne iu silence. 

The ro]inrt(»<l to l»o inostfc goiiorjilly loviotl iioav ar<3— 

(1.) Mangaji a cess levied by 2 emi|:Khirs on tlio marriage 

and death of menibers of llieir family. 

(2.) Agamuui that levied on the zemindars visiting 

their estates. 

(3.) Annaprasun ditto on the weaning of the zemiu- 

dar’s children. 

(4.) Sudhi salami on the marriage of the 

zemindar. 

(5.) Sadhunkul ditto on conception by his wife. 
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(6.) Butta exchange on coin paid in as rent. 

(7.) Narinanaj^srji'JrfsTl), fee paid on breaking up waste land, and 

^ it appearing, by measurement, that the tenant bolds more land than 
specified in his engagements. 

8. Mdrcha presents to the zemindar on a ryot ma^ying 

his children to any one. 

9, Izardari (^’BfTg'FTtf^)) cess levied by the farmers as their per¬ 
quisite, but sometimes partly payable to the zemindar. 

Manure is* generally used in this district only in the cultivation 
of fugarcane, tobacco, jute, and mustiird. The substanc(5s used are 
either*oow-dung or oil-cake alone, or a mixture of throe parts of the 
former to one of the latter; indigo weed and decaying vegetable matter 
drawn from the bheels and rivers. Eighteen to twenty maunJs ol’ cow- 
duno- would bo considered a liberal allowance })er standard beegah if used 
alone or twelve to fourteen maunds if mixed Avith oil-cakc; but sometimes 
as much as fifteen maunds ol' oil-cake is allowed to a single betjgah of 
sugarcane. Ten maunds of oil-cake, mixed with fresh eartli, are yearly 
allowed m pan gardens. Indigo weed is ehiefiy used in the cultivation of 
tobacco and tnustard, but unl'ortunately is scarce. For a single beegah 
four cart loads would bo considered am])le. Decaying refuse is spread 
upon the land, not by calculation but according to tlie amount available. 
Tin’s generally, too, is the case with cow-duiig, whicli is not hero an 
article of commerce. What romaius in tlie lioiiiostead after su[»plying the 
family with fuel is spread upon the fields. Four inauuds of oil-cake, or 
forty loads of indigo w(Mid, in:iy bo got for Jls. 3. TIkj only other 
method adopted for roidenisliing the earth are burning jungle on it, which 
is commonly done, and leaving it fallow, which unfortunately is loo 
seldom done. It is only in the cultivation of ginger, sugareatjc, and 
turmeric that it is usual to leave tlio land fallow. In the case of the first 
crop the laud is allowetl to remain so for two, three, or even five j'cars, and 
is then called khil.(f»reT). It is «‘>t custoniaiy to ^i^'ow tobacco two 
years running on tlie same land, but otherwise no rotation of cr()])S is 
Icnownor practised in this district. Each cnitifator sows liis crops at 
the dictates merely of fancy or prejudice, and in many cases will not vary 
it for a crop to which ho has not been accustomed; though to do so 
would produce him certain gain. J-srigation is not practised, nor is it 
necessary in this district. 

Blights are of Afcry frequent occurrence in this district, but fortu¬ 
nately they are verj' Jartial in their oi)eration, destroying only crops 
of a few kinds, and not attacking the rice wdiich is the staple of the 
district. The crops chiefly attacked are kalhi and mustard, pio destroy¬ 
ing agents are insects, called tlie menda ®'*^d tlio acha^^t^f). 

Their generation is said to depend on the ivetness, or otherwise, of tlie 
season? This year the kalai crops in the eastern parts of tJie district, it 
not throughout the whole of it, were entirely eaten up by th(?8c grubs. 
The agriculturists attribute the misfortune, tlioiigh it^ is impossible 
to say with what truth, to tlie unusually heavy fall of rain during the 
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monihs of June and July last. Last month, in a similar way, the mustard 
crop was in the j)rocess ol’ destru<?tion. It was nielaucholy to see whole 
fields of most proiuisinfy mustard hopelessly infected with the plague of 
the insects called Jtcba. These are large hersnte caterpillars, somewhii^ 
like what are very common in Britiiin All the natives consulted how¬ 
ever, and many of them men of some intelligence, denied tliat this cater¬ 
pillar assumed tl)e chrysalis state. The best testimony, however, to the 
iiiaccnraey of this statement, was the action taken by one of these insects, 
which, on being enclosed in a box, very shortly constructed a sort of 
cocoon, inside 'which it still lies in the chrysalis state. Another assertion 
made by the natives was, tliat these insects had a poisonous effect on the 
liuinim skin if touched ; but as rnme of them was willing to be exj^bri- 
mcnted on, this matter has not been tested. Of late years the mango 
cro]) also in this district has been coni|iletely ruined by a sort of 
elopliantifonn insect of minute stature, ■wliich ajipears to be generated 
inside, the fruit, and to eat its way out on the mango ri])cning. On more 
thiin one occasion, too, this district has been visited by locusts, who have 
desolated the country in tlie ]>ath of their flight. Affecting, however, a 
very small jiortion of the disti’iijt on the one occasion, they' h.'ive not jiro- 
diiced any widely-felt evil. The imjioteiiey of man is nowhere more 
remarkable 1 ban when it is an insect plague he has to combat—^the supply 
of insecls being infinitely greater than he can ever hope to destroy. The 
cultivators accordingly liave no alternative but silently to submit to their 
misfortnne.s, till seienee sluill diseover some means of spreading disease 
and death among the insect tribes. 

Tliis district has b<‘<!n peculiarly happy in linving liad no exjierience, 
w'ithin the memory of living man, (»f famine, whether Civusej bv inunda¬ 
tion or by drought. The coiufdaint of the cultivators has more often 
been that they had more ricre on their hands than they could manage to 
dis])Ose of at a I'eiimnerative price than that they could not sell their corn 
for a snIHcieucy of sulisistenie. This district, though it rarely has 
been visited by flood, is luuloubtedly subject to them. Tliey occur 
when heavy rain^ in the Himalayas are an|))»kmionted by continued 
bad w'cather in the district itself. TJiough last your the local raiiivS w'ero 
said to have been unprecedentedly laaivv, and the rivers were all brim¬ 
ful, no damage whatever was deme, aiul the rice crop this winter is un¬ 
usually fine. It is the eastern part of tlie district chiefly which is 
subject to river inundation. It lies comparatively low', and is iuter- 
secUd by nunierous rivers. Of tliesc, the largest, the Bruhin.'ipuiia, 
the Dalla, and the Teesta, are contimuilly more Ar loss shifting their 
beds, and frequently overflow the country. UnfoHunately, unlike tlie 
Nile, they do not usually carry fertilizing matter in suspension in their 
water, but most frequently cover the laud w'ith deposits of sand which 
become iiroductive only in the course of time. It is the local rain¬ 
fall that fertilizes the soil, imd on it de]>euds the productiveness of the 
crops. Tlu re is a considerable distinction in this district between high 
and low lauds, and there are varieties of dhan specially suited for these 
kinds of lands individually. If a proper use of this circumstance be 
made, midoubtcdl}' the bad effects of the heaviest local rains can, to 
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a certain extent, be counterbalanced by the increased fertility of the 
bijjh lands. At the same time these efleots are very considerably im- 
jmired by tlic fact tW in heavy rains, especially on high lauds, weed 
smd jungle grow up in rank luxuriance, and the soil is rendered so 
moist that any attemirt to root these up must result in a very consider¬ 
able destruction of the crop itself, which, on the other hand, if left 
unweeded, is choked. The experience of this district seems to show 
that famine is to be dreaded as the result of inundation only, when it 
is the joint result of local rains and the swelling of the mountain tor¬ 
rents to the north. The only year in which it has been ascertained 
that any damage ^v;as thus done here of so serious a nature as to result 
in i&mine, was the Bengal year 11!)4 (1787-88). 

About five and twenty years ago some considerable floods occurred, 
but they do not appear to have affected the general harvest 
seriously. In a similar way, in 1263, the crops on the low lands in jMirts 
ol‘ the districts were destroyed, hut the protluce of the rest was ample 
to prevent distress. 

There arc no important embankments in this district or other works 
designed to protect the crops against flood, and it is most, fortunate 
that there are none, as such works generally effect more ini.scbicf than 
they obviate. They prevent the river wabws rca(jhing land when it 
may be essential that they should reach, and when an emorgciicy dot's 
occur, they generally give w.ay to tlie flood and render the violeitce of the 
pt‘nt-ii]» water ton tiini's more d(\stni('tivft than ir would liavo been, liad 
the river been allowed to spread giadiially over the whole .surface of 
the country. The constant series of mishaps which occurred in the 
Bhatoria llistriet, when last century cflbrts wore made to confine the 
wattTS of llic rivers there by cnibsuikments under the special superin¬ 
tendence of a European Officer, shows how futile such efforts art!, and 
bears testimony to the wisdom wliic'h caused these worlts to he 
abandoned. It might certainly be of some advantage to the district 
had it works which should enable the cultivators tc? control to sonui 
extent the appli(;ation of the yearly Avater-snpply,'^ami t.o flood and 
drain their fields at pleasure. It seems, liowevei;, very doubtful whether 
any results commensurate to the outlay, whicli would be necessary, could 
bo obtained. 


INDUSTRIAL. 

This being a puftely agricultural district, manufactures are all in a 
very backward state.' The only one in which thei’e can be the slightest 
reason for saying that the district possesses a specialty is the weaving 
of satrunjis ^ coarse-colored cotton cloth, used as 

' carpeting. There i.s no peculiarity in the weaving of these. Specimens 
are about to be sent to Calcutta as contributions to tlie International 
Exhibition; so it is not thought necessaiy to incur the expense of 
procuring others to accompany this report. The manufacture of satrun jis 
ia carried on chiefly near head-quarters and at Nesbitgiinj. At the 
latter place, and also at Jaflergunj, a considerable number of persons are 
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employed in the manufacture of cart wheels and other rough country 
carpentry. Indian matting of tlie ordinary description (*r^) is also made 
to some extent near head-quarters, while from i^lrts m6re to the north and 
east there is some export of the mats made of kussa grass 
Such other manufactures as the district possesses are of the most homely 
nature, and intended chiefly for the consumption of the producers or of 
their immediate neighbours. The Mussulman peasantry very commonly 
manufacture for their own use a sort of coarse silk cloth 
the thread belug spun from the cocoon of a sort of ealcrpillar which 
foetls on the castor-oil plants. This shrub is to bo seen around nearly 
every house, providing the inmates with oil for tlieir lamps and with 
food for the worms. In the southern part of the district silk culturS is 
carried on to some extent, hut the cocoons aro cliiefly exported to 
liogra and Ilajshabyc, wdiere the silk is wound off*. In a fair year some 
four hundred mans of the cocoons may thus leave the district, while not 
more tlian seventy mans of sjmn raw silk is exported. The carpentry 
and metal work of this district are of the rudest d<jscription; and indeed 
in cv('ry brauch of mauuljicture there is a tobil absence of tliat 
delicacy of taste and lineness of manipulation so conspicuous in other 
parts of India. At one time there wore several families settled at 
Jlarahari, wlio manulacturod ornamental articles from buffalo horn and 
ivory witli considerable ta.sto. The manager of ibe Punga estate, on 
y hieh they lived, says that these families are almost extinct, and that 
the manufacture consciiuently has died out. From these remarks it 
may be judged that it would be vain to attempt an art history of a 
distri(5t Avhere art cannot bo said to exist. It is said that hired laborers 
as a class are hero ])articnlarly addiolod to the use of o]>inm; and 
this may account for their want of skill .and general inetticieney as 
workmen. No well-marked dislJnctiou 1ms yet talcen jdace between 
capital and labor. Manufactures, sucli as they are, are geucr.ally carried 
on by the memhers of a family for tlieir own advantage. Some of the 
more fortunate f^useholds, however, are led from their success to 
extend tlieir operation.'*, and eillier give out work to be done by others 
at their homes, or eiiq loy hired lalwrers to join their fivmily, and live 
and work with them. Such service is generally entered into for a term, 
the gi'cater part of the wages of a year being advanced as a sort 
of bounty. In this way a sort of virtual slavery exists, for the improvident 
often have to enter into such engagements to clear off their liabilities. 
Tbe term of the engagements is sotiJed by the parties tJiPinselves, accord¬ 
ing to their respective exigencies ; but a skilful vrorkman will always be 
able to get better terms than another. Monthly engagements are not un¬ 
common in some trades. The wages are said to vary from Rs. 5 to 8 per 
mensem. Such, for instance, ai^ tlie terms commonly obtained by country 
carpenters. The social condition of the mannfac^mng classes is quite 
the same as that of the ordinary run of the peasantry. It is not at all 
nnfreqnent for various members of the artizan's family with whom he 
may reside to cultivate land in which he may be a part sharer, or for 
him othoru'ise to get his little holding cultivated; and there is nothing in 
his condition to distinguish him from the surrounding ryots. There is 
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no class of laborers hereditarily attached to a manufsicture in a man¬ 
ner that aftects their personal freedom. Manufactures ai-e carried on 
to a small extent In the*Run^ore Jail, but beyond this the laborers 
S&ttached to manu&ctares are quite as free as otner classes of the com¬ 
munity. 

!fhe chief articles exported from this district are rice, tobacco, 
ginger, jute, turmeric, mustard seed, indigo, cocoons, chillies^ potatoes, 
oats, bamboos, raw sugar, ghee, cow hides, fish, satrunjis, bamboo mats, 
prayer mats, tejputra, fruits, &c. The chief imports are cotton, salt, 
refined sugar, opium, gnnja, imported liquors, nmnufactnred cotton 
goods, manufactured silk, timber, iron, lead, brass, and bell-metal vessels, 
reftied sugar, boots, canoes, Birmingham-ware, cattle, liorses, up- 
country sheep, &c. The country produce is chiefly bought up by 
brokers, who travel about tlie country and advance on the crojjs, and 
when they are gatliercd in, ship tlie produce chiefly to largo marts, such 
as Dacca and Serajgunj. There arc largo warehouscjs along the banks 
of the principal rivers, such as tlic Teesta and the Bralnuapiitra, where 
the goods are stored till they can be conveniently shipped. The tobacco 
trade is jilmost entirely in the hands of the Mugs, who shij) it to Cal¬ 
cutta and Chittagong. Mustard seed and rice go to Assam, and the 
latter also is shij)ped to Serajgiiiij. Almost the whole oi’ the juto ])ro- 
duced in the district goes to Serajgunj. It is no uncommon thing for 
Rs. 50,000 to be drawn from the treasury, for the f)iirposf' of adv.nnc- 
innr monoy to the cultivators and bujdng tlio produce 111? boluilf 
{Serajgunj traders. The cocoons are almost all sent to Bogra, Taliir- 
pore, and other parts of llajshaliye. Dacca takes chillies, potatoes, 
satninjis, and oats; while Calcutta takes indigo. The cotton is 
chiefly imported from the Gan*ow Hills tliroiigh Goalpava. A con¬ 
siderable quantity is brought to Salinari and other hats on the eastern 
borders of the district, and thence finds its way into tlie interior. 
The foreign and manufactured goods almost exclusiv<;ly now come up 
from Calcutta by steamer, though some still con^ue to come rid 
Rajmehal by rail. From the northern bills cotne ilio timber, Bbootea 
ponies, blankets. The Nejialose yearly bring ijown large quantities of 
ghee. There are two fairs of considerable importance in the district, 
both held in the spring—one at Ruiigpore, the other at Darwani. Cattle 
and horses ai’e the chief iu'ticles sold at both. Of the permanent 
places of trade, Maliigunj is tlie only uue of special importance. In 

it a large uuinber of Kalaus are congregated, who ajipear to do a 
thriving trade. Banking operations arc also there carried on by one 
or two houses. Thc/e are no means unfortunately by which any 
information as to the relative value of the exports and the imports of 
the district can be obtained. No figures given could have the faintest 
pretension to accuracy even of an approximate character. ^ 

The most usual way in -which agriculturists obtain loau 
money here is by taking advances for their produce from the brokers, 
t'his money is re-payable without interest in kind, the produce being 
valued at a certain low fixed rate, dharta such as may be agreed 
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upon at the time iiTespective of the current market rates. Thus, an 
indigo manufacturer would receive six bundles to the rupee from those 
to whom he had made advances, while he might only three from 
free producers. Again, w'hile jute this season was selling at Rs. 3, Rs. ^ 
and Rs. 5 a man, tlie agriculturists were furnishing the brokers with it at 
Re. 1-8, lie. 1-12, and Rs. 2. This system is chiefly followed with regard 
to jute, sugar, tobacco, indigo, and ginger. Six pie is the nsnal rate of 
interest on small sums monthly per rupee, when ornaments, &c. have been 
jiledged for their re-payinent. On persond security 9 pie per rupee per 
mensem is the usual charge. The former is a far less common mode of 
hon’owing tlian the latter, in which case some friends often become secu¬ 
rity for the borrower. For sums above Rs. 100 the usual rate of intefbst 
is one j)er cent, per mensem, whether or not movable or immovable 
property be pledged. The rate varies, however, according to the cir- 
'Ciinistances of the case and the exigency of the borrower. For sums 
under Rs. 100, the rates vary in the interior from one to six and a quar¬ 
ter per cent, per mensem ; but if the amount be above Rs. 12 or Rs. 13, six 
pie is the usual rate; and if below, 9 pie. It is worthy of remark, that 
eighty years ago the established rate of interest paid by the ryots in the 
inofussil w’as one anna ]ier rupee per mensem, and according to this 
their accounts were alwaj's adjusted by the Government otfleers on 
coinplaint kmig made of excessive interest being charged. The money¬ 
lenders i/withstanding frequently managed to get 1^ and 2 annas per 
rupee pei /neiiseni for t heir money. Loans to agriculturists are chiefly 
granted by potty village mahnjaiis and by brokers. Larger sums, if 
leciuiredj are borrowed Iroiu the great bankers in Mabignnj. 
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